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THE MILITARY RESOURCES OF GERMANY. 


Art the present moment, when we are all anxiously awaiting whether 
Austria will declare herself our firm and honourable ally, and so furnish 
a cousterpoise to the daily growing Prussian sympathy for the Czar, it is 
most certainly an interesting question—at least to our readers of the 
sterner sex—to kuow what the available resources of Germany, in a 
military point of view, really are. With the view of furnishing such 
statistics as may be relied on, we have, therefore, been at some trouble 
in collecting information on this highly important subject from such 
sources as were at our command; and among these we may mention 
more especially the numerous and excellent military papers which 
periodically appear in Germany. But a difficulty occurs to us at the 
outset, as to which will be the most fitting way of treating our subject: 
the Germans ridicule us for our gross ignorance when we divide Ger- 
many into Austria, Prussia, and Germany; but can they suggest any 
more sensible division? It is impossible to be continually repeating the 
names of thirty-seven royalets and dukes, whenever we wish to write of 
Germany, minus the two great Powers, and, consequently, the simplest 
vlan will be for us, in our résumé, to adhere to such a division, and treat 
of the forees of Austria, Prussia, and the army of the Confederation. 

It must be borne in mind that the two Powers are only Bundes- 
phlichtig, or bound to supply forces to the Confederation for those 
countries which form an integral part of Germany proper ; that is to say, 
Austria, for the kingdom of Austria, Bohemia, Styria, Carnia and 
Carinthia, Austrian Friuli with Trieste, the County of Tyrol with the 
Vorarlberg, Moravia and Austrian Silesia. Prussia, on the other hand, 
for Pomerania, the Marks, Saxony, Silesia, Westphalia, and the Rhenish 
Provinces. It will, therefore, be advisable to regard the military 
strength of these two great Powers in detail, and defer any statement of 
their Bundes- Contingent till we arrive at that section of our paper. 


THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 

1. Inrantry.—Austria has 77 regiments and 26 battalions of in- 
fantry, of which 62 are regiments of the line, 14 regiments and 1 
battalion of border infantry (Griinzer), and 1 regiment and 25 battalions 
of chasseurs. Each battalion of the line is composed of 1324 effectives 
of all grades, and each regiment contains 5 battalions. After making the 
necessary deductions, we bring the strength of each regiment to 5964 men, 
and, consequently, the entire strength of the 62 line infantry regiments 
will amount to 369,800 men, including depdts. In the border regiments 
each regiment contains 3847 men, and the entire strength of this branch 
of the service, with reserves, may be estimated at 55,200 men. In all 
these regiments, 2 corporals and 16 ¢irailleurs in each company are 
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armed with rifles and sword-bayonets; the remainder of the company 
with percussion muskets and bayonets. Each battalion of chasseurs 
contains about 1200 men, and their whole strength with depot, including 
the imperial chasseur regiment of 7 battalions, is 32,500 men. The 
chasseurs are all armed with rifles and sword-bayonets. 


Recapitulation. 
62 Regiments of the line ..................0008+. 369,800 men 
14 Regiments of the granzer ..................+.. 55,200 ,, 


1 Regiment and 25 battalions chasseurs...... 32,500 ,, 
457,500 ,, 


2. Cavatry.—The Austrian cavalry amounts altogether to 40 regi- 
ments, of which 16 are heavy—viz., 8 cuirassier and 8 dragoon; and 
24 light—12 hussar and 12 uhlan. Each cuirassier or dragoon regi- 
ment, without depdt, contains 1204 of all grades, with 1025 horses, and, 
consequently, the strength of the heavy cavalry is 19,264 men, 16,400 
horses. The light hussar or uhlan regiments each contain 1808 men, 
with 1596 horses; and their total strength, without depots, is equal to 
43,392 men, with 38,304 horses. In the cuirassier, dragoon, and uhlan 
regiments, 16 men are armed with rifled carbines and one pistol; the 
remainder with two pistols. In the hussars one-half has smooth-bored 
carbines ; the other half, rifles, and, in addition, one pistol apiece. 


Recapitulation. 
The heavy cavalry regiments ..............2..... 19,264 men 
The light cavalry regiments ...................4. 43,392 ,, 





62,656 ,, 
The depots bring up this strength to 67,000 men, with 57,300 horses. 

3. ArTILLERY.—In Austria a distinction is made between field 
artillery, fortress artillery, and technical artillery. Very recently, the 
artillery has been reorganised as follows : 

12 Field-artillery regiments 

1 Rocket regiment 

1 Coast-artillery regiment 

8 Battalions of fortress artillery 
and the entire strength of the artillery, with reserve, may be estimated at 
135 batteries, 8 battalions, and about 47,000 men. Lach artillery regi- 
ment on a war footing has four 6-pounder foot, six cavalry, three 12- 
pounder foot batteries, and one long howitzer battery of eight guns, and 
the strength of each regiment may be estimated at 4000 men and 2340 
horses. 

4. Eneineers.—The engineers’ corps is divided into the engineers’ 
staff and the engineer troops. The former contains 13 generals, 55 staff 
officers, and 150 general officers. An engineer regiment is made up as 
follows : 


3 Battalions of 6 companies of 220 men......... 5370 
1 Depét battalion of 6 companies of 1334 men § ~°°/Y ™& 


The companies are composed of one-quarter miners and three-fourths 
sappers, and the entire strength of the engineers’ corps may be estimated 


at 11,100 men. 
5. Pionzers.—This branch is made up of 4 battalions, each of 6 


companies, which are instructed in pioneering and pontooning, and 
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attached to the corps d’armée in the field. Each battalion contains 
1376 effectives. Each division has 15 pontoons, and is able to build 
bridges twenty-eight yards long. The two first ranks are armed with 
chasseur rifles and sword-bayonets : the third rank only with sabres. The 
pioneer corps, with a staff of 2 colonels, 1 lieutenant-colonel, and 1 
adjutant, amounts to 5600 men. Very recently, the flotilla corps ap- 
pointed in 1848 for Lake Guarda, the Danube, the Po, and the Lagunes 
of Venice, has been attached to the pioneers. It amounts to 1500 men, 
with 10 steam-vessels and 50 tugs. 

It will not be necessary to enter into all the details of the various other 
corps attached to the Austrian army, but we may arrive at once at the 
following approximative statement. The strength of the Austrian armies 
(without depdéts) is equal to 476,000 men, with 1140 guns; including 
depéts, it would reach the enormous amount of 593,000 men. 

The whole of the forces are divided into 4 armies, or 13 corps d’armée, 
as follows : 

Ist army, consisting of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 9th corps d’armée 

2nd i . 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th mn 

3rd ” ‘* 10th, 11th, 12th, and Ist cavalry corps d’armée 
4th is - 4th corps d’armée 


The period of service is eight years in peace, commencing from the 
nineteenth year, with two years of reserve duty attached ; and a substi- 
tute may be provided, in the shape of soldiers who have already served, 
or volunteers, by a payment of 500 to 700 florins. The reserve (since 
1852 in lieu of the former militia) can be called out in a strength of 
100,000 to 120,000 men, but are not generally summoned to exercise. 
The Borderers serve from the twentieth to the fiftieth year in the field, 
and to the sixtieth in house service. They are employed during peace 
to prevent smuggling, &c. ; and nearly 10,000 of them are stationed at 
all the frontiers of Croatia and the Banat in watch-houses: they are 
relieved every ten or twelve days; and in war they serve as light 
infantry. In case of need, they can be raised to a strength of 200,000 
men. 

THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 

The history of Prussia and her army is of so curious a nature, when 
we take into consideration that but a century ago she took rank among 
the continental great Powers by the definitive occupation of Silesia, that 
we think it advisable to precede our account of the army by a slight 
glance at its origin and progress. The first Electors of Brandenburg 
did not maintain regular troops; they had, for their personal security, 
a guard of 100 horse, and a few companies of Lansquenets divided 
among their strong towns. In case of war they called out the popula- 
tion to arms, and it was nearly a levy en masse. When the Elector 
John Sigismond, the ninth Elector of the House of Brandenburg, in- 
herited the duchies of Julius and Berg, he determined on defending his 
rights by main force, and raised a small army, composed of 400 horse 
and 1000 footmen, as well as 2600 militia. The same elector, in 1611, 
attached the duchy of Prussia to the Electorate of Brandenburg, and so 
obtained a very valuable addition to his forces, in men capable of bearing 
all the varieties of climate, fatigues, and privations. 

It was not the custom, at that period, to provide for the subsistence of 
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the troops by means of storehouses filled beforehand, or by contracts : 
thus, in 1620, under the active government of the Elector George 
William, when the States of Brandenburg raised troops, they gave them 
the privilege of begging through the country to obtain their food: the 
peasants were ordered to give them a groschen each time they begged, 
and blows with a stick if they were not satisfied—a singular arrange- 
ment, in which, we may be sure, it was not always the soldiers who 
received the thrashing. In 1623 a levy was made among all the subjects 
of the Electorate—save the priests and notaries—of 3900 men, who were 
divided into twenty-five companies of infantry and ten squadrons. In 
1638, the Brandenburg army was commanded by a general—the first 
mentioned in the history of the Electorate—and was composed of 8000 
foot and 2900 horse; a very considerable effective, in proportion to the 
population, but much too weak to protect Brandenburg against the evils 
to which it was subjected during the Thirty Years’ War both from Swedes 
and Imperialists, for friend and foe alike pillaged this unhappy country. 
On the death of George William, in 1640, the figures just quoted were 
reduced to 3600 infantry and 2500 cavalry. 

Frederick William, successor of George William, recognised the 
necessity of maintaining a regular army. In 1653, on his dispute with 
the Palatine Count of Neuburg, relative to the succession of Cleves, he 
raised fifty-two companies of cavalry and eighty-two companies of 
infantry. In 1655, when preparing to support the Swedes against the 
Poles, i raised his army to 10,600 infantry and 14,400 horse: a very 
respectable number. At the head of this army were a marshal, a grand- 
master of the ordnance, four lieutenant-generals, and seven major- 
generals. During the war of 1672 he had 26,000 soldiers, with whom 
he made his glorious campaigns in Pomerania and Prussia, which have 
given him a high place in history, and obtained for him the title of the 
Great Elector. On his death, in 1688, the Brandenburg army was 
composed of 





17 Regiments of infantry.............ccccccecsevess 21,000 men 

14 Regiments of Cavalry ........0...cscccscecessess 4,800 ,, 

18 Garrison COMpANIES........-cosrorcsccesccscscces 2,700 ,, 
28,500 ,, 


The Brandenburg infantry was drawn up at that period in formation 
of six deep, two of pikemen and four of musketeers. At this time, too, 
no magazines were kept up for the support of the troops, in such a manner 
that, according to a celebrated expression, “ they quitted a country after 
having eaten it up.” The son of the Great Elector, who became in 
1701 the first King of Prussia, under the name of Frederick I., augmented 
or diminished his army, according to the subsidies he received from his 
allies. At his death, in 17138, he left an army of about 30,000 com- 
batants, forming 38 battalions, 53 squadrons, and 18 garrison companies. 
During his reign the Prussian army Was brought to a very considerable 
degree of efficiency and discipline, and the troops were all armed with 
muskets. The second King of Prussia, Frederick William I., was brutal 
in the interior of his family, economic in the administration of his finances, 
minute in military exercises. The King of England, his brother-in-law, 
never called him anything but “my brother the sergeant.” Frederick 
William only thought of two things: having a good army, and forming 
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a treasury, by means of which he could, in case of need, immediately 
mobilise this army. These two motives for the second King of Prussia 
and his successor contain the whole secret of the prompt elevation of 
Prussia to the rank of the great Powers. The economy of Frederick 
William was produced by the exaggerated luxury of his father, Frede- 
rick I., who tried to imitate in everything his contemporary, Louis XIV. 
This economy is depicted by a single fact: he gave a dozen Japan vases 
for a regiment of dragoons which the King of Poland proposed to dis- 
band, and which was afterwards known by the name of the Porcelain 
Regiment. The augmentation of his army was produced by the follow- 
ing causes, as an historian assures us: When crown prince, he was annoyed 
by hearing two English generals say that Prussia could not keep up more 
than 20,000 men without subsidies. He proved the falsehood of this in 
the first year of his reign by raising 50,000 men by his own unaided 
resources. The discipline and elementary tactics of his infantry left little 
to desire; it was the only body then to be found in Europe able to fire 
six rounds in a minute; it was still formed four deep, but eventually was 
altered to three. The cavalry was only remarkable for the great height 
of the men and horses. Frederick William manifested at an early date 
his mania for tall soldiers: the smallest foot soldier in his army must be 
five feet six inches. Imagining that he would be able to perpetuate a 
race of giants in his states, he even sought to marry his soldiers to the 
tallest women he could find. A comical accident happened to him in 
this matter. Perceiving one day, at the gates of Berlin, a young girl 
almost gigantic, he gave her a crown, and ordered her to hand a note he 
wrote to the commandant of Potsdam, on her return home. The young 
girl had her doubts, so she entrusted the note and the dollar to a poor 
old woman, who, that very evening, in conformity with the note, was 
married to an enormous soldier, who grumbled a long while before sub- 
mitting to this unexpected connubial tie. The next day the monarch 
discovered the deception; but what was to be done? The young girl, a 
native of Saxony, had recrossed the frontier; so he ordered an imme- 
diate divorce of the ill-assorted couple. Frederick William, too, as 
respects his troops, went into excesses bordering on the ridiculous, All 
his soldiers, tall, well built, dressed in new uniforms every year, resembling 
each other in the slightest details, toupéed and powdered with care, car- 
ried arms, brilliant in cleanliness, and boots shining like mirrors, follow- 
ing the expression of a contemporary; but to attain this result, they 
passed all their time in polishing, pipe-claying, and varnishing. The 
Prussian soldiers were all cast in a mould; seeing one was seeing all. 
In the cavalry, the horse was kept with the same care as the rider. In 
spite of these absurdities, already introduced by him during his father’s 
lifetime, corps belonging to the Prussian army distinguished themselves 
at Hochstedt and Turin; but never, during the reign of Frederick Wil- 
liam, were the whole of the Prussian forces assembled, either for a cam- 
paign or for maneuvres. This king left, on his death, an army composed 
as follows: 


34 Regiments of infantry................0.s000ee00s 46,900 men 
19 Regiments of cavalry ..................s00s0008 13,320 ,, 
5 Garrison battalions..................s00ssseee0 3,500 ,, 
Militia 069080 00060905)009000 074000009000006000600008 5,000 » 





68,720 ,, 
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This total contains 26,000 foreign soldiers recruited in various 
countries. It is impossible to deny the remarkable talent displayed by 
the second King of Prussia, as military organiser and instructor; he it 
was who founded the army which his son led so frequently to victory. 
He watched himself over the manner in which the infantry officers exer- 
cised their . He was easy of access to every soldier, and admitted 
complaints against his officers, whom he frequently chastised. An author 
has gone so far as to say that he knew all his soldiers by their names ; 
we may assume that he was acquainted with a great number of them. 
A peculiarity relative to Frederick William deserves to be mentioned : 
he was himself inspector-general of his own army, which he reviewed at 
least once a year himself. In this manner, it was difficult to deceive him 
as to the instruction of his soldiers, to which he adhered the more strictly, 
as under his reign and influence was introduced this famous method of 
exercising, imitated afterwards by several nations, and to which the 
majority of his successor’s victories were attributed. 

Frederick II., on mounting the throne, gave up the gigantic soldiers 
of his father, brought their discipline within reasonable limits, and kept 
up the mélange of countrymen and strangers, which composed his army ; 
he could do no otherwise, for the population of the kingdom of Prussia, 
only amounting at the time of his accession to the throne to 3,000,000 
inhabitants, the army kept up by his father was in itself an effort, and to 
conquer Silesia at the expense of Austria, he was obliged to augment his 
effective force. He soon raised it to 100,000 and 120,000 men: during 
the course of the Seven Years’ War it even amounted to 200,000 men. 
In consequence of the great number of strangers enrolled for life which 
it eontamed, the Prussian army could only be formed into a regular 
machine by the pressure of severe discipline. And so Frederick II. kept 
up the strictness of his father: he also took every possible measure to 
prevent the desertion, which decimated the army, and had its source in 
the system of foreign recruiting, which procured him that complement of 
troops which the population of his states could not furnish him. 

On the death of Frederick IL., the whole strength of the Prussian army 
amounted to about 200,000 men, costing about 10,000,000 thalers 
per annum, or 50 thalers per man, proving with what economy the ad- 
ministration of the Prussian army was carried on. The fourth king of 
Prussia, Frederick William I1., entered France im 1792, at the head of 
66,000 men, penetrated into Champagne, and took Verdun ; but defeated 
by Dumouriez at Valmy, he was compelled to retreat. ‘This monarch 
greatly improved the condition of the Prussian soldiers, and at his death 
the army was increased to 235,000 men (182,000 infantry, 41,000 
cavalry, 12,000 artillery). Frederick William III., who mounted the 
throne in 1797, maintained the strictest neutrality during the wars of the 
French revolution ; but in 1806 he could not resist the torrent of opinion, 
and consequently declared war against France. Prussia at that time had 
an army of 250,000 men, proud of its military reputation, and remember- 
ing with pride that the great king, in his will, had called it “ an army 
educated for vietory.” It was, however, badly commanded, and utterly 
defeated in the battles of Jena and Auerstadt. The following year (1807) 
the treaty of Tilsit stripped the King of Prussia of half his territory, and 
reduced his army to 40,000 men. In 1809 a commission, presided over 
by Frince William, was charged with the organisation of the Prussian 
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army. So successful were its labours, that, in 1813, Prussia could bring 
into the field, during the War of Liberation, nearly 250,000 men. The 
new organisation given to the Prussian troops by Frederick William III. 
was accepted by the population of Prussia without a murmur, this vee 
more especially due to the moment of its introduction, for at that peri 
the very existence of the country was at stake ; and during the forty odd 
years that it has been in use, it has passed into the manners of the oa 
and become national, although no great war has as yet set the seal upon 
its value. This result is most praiseworthy for the Prussians ; for, as- 
suredly, the military burdens weigh upon them more than they did pre- 
viously. In 1854 the Prussian army was made up as follows : 

Inrantry.—The Prussian infantry is composed of (a) the regular 
troops, consisting of 4 regiments of the guards, and | reserve regiment; 
1 battalion of chasseurs of the guard, and 1 of rifles of the guard; 32 line 
and 8 reserve regiments; 8 combined reserved and 8 chasseur battalions ; 
or, altogether, 144 battalions. (b) The Landwehr: 4 guard Land- 
wehr regiments of the Ist levy; 32 provincial Landwehr regiments of 
the Ist levy; 8 Landwehr battalions of the reserve regiments of the Ist 
levy ; 116 battalions of the 2nd levy; or, altogether, 232 battalions. 

Line and Landwehr consequently amount to 376 battalions, each com- 
posed of 1002 men, including 81 under officers, and 120 corporals, and 
18 non-effectives. As a portion of the battalions are reserved for the 
defence of the fortresses, &c., Prussia can only bring into the field 228 
battalions. Altogether, however, Prussia has 228 field-battalions of 
228,400 men; 60 battalions (reserved) of 60,000 men ; 24 supplemental 
battalions of 1200 men; and 116 Landwehr battalions of the 2nd levy, 
amounting to 82,900 men. 

The entire strength of the Prussian infantry may, consequently, be 
estimated at 372,000 men. 

The troops are armed with muskets and bayonets, and about one- 
seventh carry Minie rifles. All the fusilier battalions and the regiments 
of the guard, or about 42,000 men, are armed with the light percussion 
or needle-gun ; 10 chasseur battalions, amounting to 10,000 men, with 
Thouvenin’s chasseur rifle; and finally, all the musketeer battalions with 
the new pattern percussion musket. 

2. CavaLry.—(a) Permanent Troops: 6 guard and 32 cavalry line 
regiments; among them 10 cuirassier regiments (1 garde du corps, | 
cuirassier of the guard, and 8 cuirassier), 5 dragoon regiments (1 of the 
guard), 13 hussar regiments (1 of the guard), and 10 uhlan regiments 
(1 of the guard). 

(6) Landwehr: 2 guard and 32 provincial Landwehr cavalry regi- 
ments (2 guard, 8 heavy, 12 hussars, 8 uhlan regiments, 8 squadrons—one 
to each reserve regiment) —= 136 squadrons of the 1st levy. 

Each cavalry regiment is 741 strong, with 702 horses (without officers). 

A Landwehr regiment contains only 602 horses. 

In addition to the reserve squadrons, 55 newly-formed dept squadrons, 
with 6350 horses, are detached for garrison duty. Of the Landwehr 
cavalry, 2nd levy, 104 squadrons of 120 horses can be called out, and, 
consequently, the line cavalry will amount to 38 regiments, or 152 
squadrons with 26,700 horses; the Landwehr cavalry, Ist levy, to 34 
regiments, or 136 squadrons with 20,500 horses; the remaining reserve, 
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depdt, and Landwehr cavalry, 2nd levy, to 167 squadrons with 19,942 
horses. 

The whole strength of the Prussian cavalry amounts, therefore, to 455 
squadrons with 67,100 horses. Of these, 292 squadrons (line and IJst 
levy), with a strength of 49,000 men, can march into the field. 

in the cuirassier, uhlan, and Landwehr cavalry, 80 men of the regi- 
ment are armed with carbines; the remainder with pistols. Dragoon 
and hussar regiments are armed, two-sevenths with rifles, four-sevenths 
with carbines, and one-seventh with pistols. 

3. ARTILLERY.—Prussia has 9 artillery regiments (1 of the guard), 
the combined fortress artillery division, and a laboratory division of 2 
companies. Each regiment contains 4 6-pounder batteries, 3 12-pounder 
batteries, 1 7-pounder howitzer battery, 3 6-pounder mounted batteries, 
each of 8 guns; or | 1 betteries, with 88 guns. Although the Landwehr 
are incorporated to keep the regiments on a war-footing, they do not 
form a special corps. 

The whole strength of the artillery may be estimated at 99 batteries, 
or 792 guns with 18,891 men. 

4, ENGINEERS AND PronEERS.—The engineer corps is divided into 
the staff of the engineer corps, 9 pioneer divisions; of which 1 is 
attached to the guard, and 2 reserve pioneer companies. The staff is 
composed of 216 officers of all grades, of whom a portion is attached to 
the pioneer divisions. ‘The 9 pioneer divisions, with depdt and reserve 
companies, form a strength of 6343 men. If we add to these about 
1400 of the Landwehr pioneers of the Ist and 2nd levy, who form no 
special division, the total strength of the pioneers amounts to 7743 men. 

5. Tue Train.—This branch during peace is only organised as a 
depot, but in time of war it is formed into several subdivisions ; 3000 men 
are attached to each corps d’armée, which gives us 30,000 for the whole 
army. 

Omitting subordinate detachments, we may, therefore, estimate the 
Prussian army as composed of 580,800 men, with 932 guns, of whom 
299,500 men, with 732 guns (including the Ist levy), could march into 
the field. 

The army is composed of 9 corps—1 corps of the guard and 8 pro- 
vincial corps d’armée. 

The time of service commences with the 20th year, and no substitu- 
tion is allowed. The standing army contains all those from 20 to 25 
years of age; the Landwehr of the Ist levy, those from 26 to 32; the 
Landwehr of the 2nd levy, all capable of bearing arms up to their 39th 
year; and lastly, the Landsturm, all those up to their 50th year who are 
not attached to the standing army or the Landwehr, as well as all above 
17 and under 20 years of age. The standing army allows men to go 
on furlough after three years’ service, after which they must serve two 
years longer as reserve for the army in case of war. The Landwehr of 
the Ist levy, bound to serve both in and out of the country, only keep 
up in peace their depots. Every two years they are called out for drill 
in connexion with the standing army. The Landwehr of the 2nd levy, 
during war, reinforces the garrisons as well as the standing army ; 
hitherto it has not been called out to exercise. The Landsturm, which 
has not been specially organised since 1815, is only called out in a case 
of urgent necessity. Volunteers can complete their time of service in the 
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standing army in a year, as soon as they equip themselves and pass the 
requisite examination. The officers are obtained partly from the military 
schools, and are partly selected from the under officers and privates, who, 
between the ages of 17 and 23, and after at least sixteen months’ service, 
can pass the requisite examination. When a person has distinguished 
himself in the field, the examination is not required. 


THE ARMY OF THE CONFEDERATION, 

By the registration of 1842, each federative state is bound to furnish, 
as simple contingent, one per cent. of its entire population; ten weeks 
after mobilisation one-third per cent. as reserve ; and one-sixth per cent. 
to provide for casualties ; or, altogether without train, one and a half per 
cent. The strength of the federative army is thus made up: 





1. Simple contingent (including the garrisons of the fortresses) 303,493 men. 
is SENET MN IIE oc ccccivncccnnsoncatnncocgsncosesssocsensoun 151,767 ,, 
i i rs al 455,260 ,, 


These forces are divided into ten corps d’armée, and one reserve in- 
fantry division of 13 battalions, as follows : 


Corps. Infantry. | Cavalry. Artillery. Pioneers. Tora. |Guns. 





Ist, 2nd, 3rd Austria...) 73,501 | 13,546 6,827 | 948 | 94,822} 192 








4th, 5th, 6th Prussia...) 61,629 | 11,355 5,705 | 795 | 79,484) 160 
7th Bavaria............... | 27,566 5,086 2,592 | 356 | 35,600; 72 
Se inintaiscienssns | 23,369 4,308 | 2,171 | 302 | 30,150; 60 
§ 9th Corps.............. | 17,425 | 2,525) 1,554 214 | 21,718] 44 
¢ Luxemburg............ | 1,869 362 | 280 25 | 2,536 6 
18th Corps ............... | 22,246 | 3,572 | 1,974 275 | 28,067] 58 
Reserve Division elie 1%) ja on ... | 11,116 

lst Contingent ........... 238,721 | 40,754 21,103 | 2915 303,493} 592 





Reserve and Contingent, 119,455 | 20,364 10,510 | 1488 151,767) 298 








Total ........00.... 358,176 | 61,118 | 31,613 | 4353 /455,260| 890 


In consequence of the Bundes-Heer being placed on a war footing, 
these contingents have been recently very largely increased, and they 
will now amount to 403,362 men of the first contingent, or with the 
reserves to 525,037 men. In this statement we do not include the troops 
which the several states are bound to furnish for the reinforcement of 
the various fortresses, as, for instance, Wurtemberg and Baden 48,000 
men. By a statement, to which we believe credit may be attached, the 
military resources of all Germany may be estimated at 800,000 men, 
with 2400 guns, and within six weeks a reserve of 400,000 men could 
be brought into the field. A truly overpowering force, which does not 
exist merely on paper, like the Russian million, and which, if once con- 
scious of the true state of the case, could easily carry into effect Mr, 
Cobden’s threat of crumpling up the Czar. 

Having thus given astatement of the whole strength of the Federal army, 
it will be worth while to inquire into the formation of the various corps. 
Of the first six, supplied by Austria and Prussia, little more need be said, 
except that their contingents are far inferior to the forces they would 
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probably supply in case of a general war—say with France. Thus, for 
instance, Prussia is expected to supply 79,000 men, but her corps d’armee, 
on a war footing, amount to 32,000 men with 96 guns, and, conse- 
quently, her first contingent would amount to 96,000 with 288 guns, or 
16,000 men and 128 guns more than she is bound to furnish. 

Tue 71H Corrs p’ArMéE.—This corps is composed exclusively of 
Bavarians, and amounts, as we have seen, to 35,600 men with 72 guns 
as first contingent, and a reserve of 17,800 men (13,793 infantry, 2543 
cavalry, 1286 artillery, with 36 guns and 178 pioneers), or altogether 
538,400 combatants with 108 guns. But the Bavarian army is much 
more numerous than this. It is composed, at the present time, of 1 17,3860 
infantry, 20,370 cavalry, 20,212 artillery, engineers, and train, and a 
reserve of 70,439 men. The foot artillery has 224, the horse 32, field- 
guns, and there are 13,000 guns for the reserve, fortresses, and siege 
batteries. The Landwehr in Rhenish Bavaria amounts to 5441 infantry, 
2506 cavalry, and 72 guns. The time of service is from the 21st to the 
27th year, in the line, and from the 27th to the 40th in the reserve. In 
addition, the Landwehr claims the services of the Bavarians till they 
have passed their GOth year. 

Tue 8tu Corrs vp’ Armée.—This corps is composed of the contingents 
of Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse Darmstadt, each of which forms a 
division in the following proportions : 




















First ContinGent. | Infantry. | Cavalry. | Artillery. | Pioneers. | Tora. | Guns. 
Wurtemberg ............ 10,816 1994 1005 | 140 | 18,955) Q8 
I .conternibearaneonves 7,751 | 1429 720 | 100 | 10,000) 20 
Ee ae ena 4,802 885 446 62 6,195; 12 

Effectives......... | 23,369 4308 2171 302 30,150) 60 








To these must be added a reserve contingent of 15,075 men (11,685 
infantry, 2154 cavalry, 1085 artillery, with 32 guns and 151 pioneers), 
so that the whole amount is 45,225 men with 92 guns. But these 
figures do not represent the entire army of these countries, as will be 
seen from the following tables : 

1. WurremberG.— The infantry amounts to 14,376 men, the cavalry 
to 2949, and the artillery is composed of 7 batteries with 42 guns and 
1764 men. The pioneers amount in the whole to 175; so that the 
effective strength of the Wurtemberg army may be calculated at 19,300 
men with 42 guns. ‘The service lasts six years, with the option of pro- 
viding a substitute, and a Landwehr in these levies up to the 32nd year. 

2. Bapen.—The infantry is composed of four regiments—=10,223 
men, without depdt; three regiments of cavalry—=2451 men; and one 
regiment of artillery with four foot batteries and one mounted battery = 
40 guns and 1700 men. The pioneers and laboratory corps amount to 
255 ; so that the whole strength of the army may be estimated at about 
15,000 men with 40 guns. The service lasts six years, two of them in 
the reserve, and substitution is permitted. 

3. Hessen Darmstapvt.—The infantry is composed of four regiments, 
amounting to 8041 men; the cavalry, one regiment of chevau-légers, 
of 1404 men ; the artillery, 847 men ; the pioneers about 120; and the 
whole; strength is 10,498 men with 18 guns. The service lasts six 
years, with substitution, two of them in the reserve. 
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Tue 97TH Corrs p’Armfe.—This is composed of two divisions, of 
which Saxony forms the first, and Hessen Cassel and Nassau the second, 


in the following proportions : 

















———_——_— 

First ContinGent. | Infantry. Cavalry. Aree. | Pioneers. | Tora... | Guns. 
ee | 9,302 | 1714 | 864 | 120 | 12,000) 24 
; OS eee 4,402 Sli 409 | 57 5,679; 12 
SE scctucemmedeagmant 3,721 - | 281 | 37 4,039; 8 
Effectives .......... 17,425 | 2525 | 1554 | 214 | 91,718] 44 





To these must be added a reserve contingent of 10,858 men (8712 
infantry, 1268 cavalry, 780 artillery with 22 guns, and 103 pioneers); 
so that the total of combatants to be furnished amounts to 32,576 men 
with 66 guns. To the 9th corps must also be added the Luxemburg- 
Lemburg contingent, amounting to 2536 men (1869 infantry, 362 
cavalry, 280 artillery, with 6 guns and 25 pioneers) ; and the half of it 
(12 78 men and 3 guns ) as reserve. ‘These troops are intended to re- 
inforce the garrison of Luxemburg, and form an integral portion of the 
army of the Netherlands. 

1. Saxony.—This army is composed of 20 battalions of infantry, with 
19,741 effectives; 3180 cavalry, with 3088 horses; 8 batteries of 
artillery, with 50 guns and 1332 men ; 250 pioneers, with 408 horses ; 
and the commissariat train company of 560 men—altogether, without 
the reserve, 24,750 combatants and 50 guns. The service is six years, 
with substitution ; three years reserve. 

2. Hessen CassEL.—Four regiments=—7301 men ; cavalry, 1350 ; 
artillery, 812. Total strength, 11,800 effectives, with 3 batteries or 
19 guns. Termof service from the 20th to 30th year, in two levies ; 
substitution allowed. 

NASSAU. —Infantry, 7 battalions of 4 companies = = 6745 men; 
willows 2 companies of 516 men and 12 guns ; pioneers, 56 men. 
Total strength, 7317 men,with 12 guns. Six years’ service and substitution. 

Tue 1Ora Corrs p’Anuéz.—This is the most composite of all the 
divisions, for it is formed of nine separate contingents, of which Hanover 
and Brunswick form the Ist division ; Holstein, the Two Mecklenburgs, 
Oldenburg, and the free Towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck the 
2nd division ; ; in the following neem 











First CONTINGENT. Infantry. Cavalry. | | Artillery. Pioneers. Toran. , Guns. 
ci senndsnnens 19,118 1865 | = 940 13] 13,054, 28 
Brunswick ............ 1,625 299 15] 2] 2,096 1 
olstei On . : or on 
Holstem 2... 2,791 514 | 259 36 | 3,600 8 


Lauenburg § 





Mecklenburg- | " al ” — 
Sielita = p88 7] 52 7 | 718 2 
¢ Mecklenburg- ¢ | 9,775} 511 | 258 | 36 | 3,580} 8 
Oldenburg ............ 2,650 —— i 22 2,829) 4 
BEOUEET .. ....0...00: 1,007 | 185 | 93 13 1,298 
Ere 376 | 69 | 35 5 183 ¢ 1 
(- * 316 a5 | 29 4 | 407 





Combatants.........| 22,246 | 3572 | 1974 | 275 | 98,067] 58 
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To these must be added a reserve of 14,019 men (11,107 infantry, 
1788 cavalry, 988 artillery, with 29 guns, 136 pioneers), so that the 
10th corps will amount to 42,086 men, with 87 guns. 

1. Hanover.—The infantry, without reserve, amounts to 20 bat- 
talions, or about 17,000 men; the cavalry to 3630 combatants; the 
artillery contains 6 batteries, with 36 guns, and 1118 men. Including 
the pioneer corps of 200 men, the entire strength of the Hanoverian 
troops, without reserve, may be estimated at 21,900 men, with 36 guns. 
The service, commencing at the 20th year, lasts seven years, with substi- 
tution, and a good deal of recruiting is, in addition, carried on. 

2. Brunswick : 
ww § 1 Regiment of 2 horse and 2 Landwehr ant z 

wn SB ERO GE BOOS BURIED... c00scccepececccsescercess+s == 4157 men. 
Cavalry ..1 Regiment of hussars, and 2 squadrons of Landwehr 
Artillery ..502 men, with 12 guns 

Total strength of the Brunswick troops = 5359 men, with 12 guns. 
Seven years of service, including two years reserve; substitution. 

3. MeckLenpurG Scuwerin.—Infantry, 3460 men; cavalry, 629 
men ; artillery and pioneers, 654 men; with 16 guns. Total strength 
4752 men, with 16 guns; six years of service; substitution. 

The other contingents do not require any further elucidation, as 
the troops composing them form the effective strength of the various 


countries. 


THE RESERVE INFANTRY DIVISION. 

By a Federation decree of the 11th December, 1840, the contingents 
of the eighteen smaller German States, and the Free City of Frankfort, 
were combined into a reserved division. These States are : 

The four Saxon (Weimar, Altenburg, Coburg Gotha, and Meiningen) ; 
three Anhalts (Dessau, Bernberg, and Céthen); two Schwarzburgs 
(Sonderhausen and Rudolstadt); two Hohenzollerns (Hechingen and 
Sigmaringen); Lichtenstein ; Reuss, elder and younger line ; Lippe and 
Schaumburg Lippe; Hessen Homburg, Waldeck, and the Free City of 
Frankfort. Their first contingent amounts to 11,116 men, and 5584 
reserve—total, 16,700 infantry. The first contingent is divided into 13 
battalions, and intended to reinforce the garrisons of the federal fortresses 
in time of war. It will not be necessary to give a table of their respec- 
tive contingents, but we may mention, as a curiosity, that the Lichten- 
stein army amounts to 28 men, and that this is currently supposed to be 
the army which its gallant commander ordered to bivouac under a plum- 
tree. 


THE FEDERAL FORTRESSES. 

MArnz, opposite the confluence of the Maine and the Rhine, with 
Castel on the right bank of the Rhine as ¢éte de pont. The town 
belongs to the Grand Duchy of Hessen Darmstadt, and contains 26,000 
inhabitants. The garrison amounts, we hear, to 6000 infantry and 200 
cavalry, equal parts Austrian and Prussian, and one battalion of Hessians. 
The war garrison would amount to 20,682 infantry and 600 cavalry. 
Of these Austria and Prussia each furnish 6700 infantry and 300 cavalry ; 
the remaining 6682 are obtained from the reserve infantry division. The 
governor and commandant are appointed every five years in turn by 
Austria and Prussia. 
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2. Lanpav, in Rhenish Bavaria, on the Quetch, with 5300 inhabit- 
ants. In peace is held by a Bavarian garrison. The war garrison 
amounts to 7000 infantry and 200 cavalry. Of these Bavaria supplies 
5709 infantry and the cavalry; the remaining 2291 infantry by the reserve 
division. 

3. LuxemBurRG.—Capital of the Grand Duchy of the same name, 
on the Alzette, with 10,000 inhabitants. Governor, commandant, and 
garrison are Prussian. War garrison : 7000 infantry and 200 cavalry. 
Of these the Limberg-Luxemburg contingent furnishes 2536, the reserve 
division 1450, and Prussia the remainder. 

4. Utm.—Capital of the circle of the Danube, in the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg, on the Danube, with 15,000 inhabitants. Garrisoned by 
Wurtemberg troops in peace, and Austrian detachments are added in 
war. 

5. Rastapt.—In the Grand Duchy of Baden, on the Mourz, a town 
of 4500 inhabitants, garrisoned by Austrians. 

6. GERMERSHEIM.—In Rhenish Bavaria, a small town containing 
1500 inhabitants, situated on the left bank of the Rhine, with a ééte de 
pont on the other bank. The country between this fortress and Landau 
is a position which the Germans consider nearly impregnable, and on 
which 100,000 men could be collected. 


Before quitting this branch of our subject, we will venture to add a 
smal] table, drawn up from the best resources at our command, showing: 


at a glance the relative strength of European armies : 


LAND FORCES. 






































STATES. b, | . | . | é TOTAL. 
s i @ i a= Other Troops. 
hf a . & 
=“ i 6 < 5 Men. Guns. 
1. England......! 119,000 13,600; 15,122) 2,460) 80,000 (militia).................. *230,200 120 
2. France ...... | 382,000, 86,000 57,000) 8,200) 33,800 (including 25,000 
| gendarmes)............... ... 666,000 1,182 
3. Russia ....... | 540,000 80,000; 44,000) 12,000'478,000 (reserve, irregular 
| | garrison troops)......... ... 1,154,000 2,250 
4. Turkey ...... 100,800 17,280) 13,000, 1,600/325,000 (reserve, irregulars,” 
| | | Fe ebinecinerervemeornenent 457,680 360 
5. Austria ...... 457,000 67,000) 47,000! 16,800) 5,200 (without train, &c.) | 593,000 1,140 
6. Prussia ...... 372,600, 67,600, 60,100) 7,740, 72,700 (including 465,000, 
SE, ED cocbiscterctcdeceeteien 580,800 952 
7. Germany..... 166,000 25,000) 14,500) Sf) res siepniiiibe 224,600 +500 
Total of 5, 6, 7...| 995,600 159,600 121,600 26,600) DEED - widststdedestbbddpedsbectabaia 1,398,400 2,572 
8. Sweden and| 
Norway..... 163,500 J 167,500 200 
9. Denmark.....| 50,000 10,600 8,000; 850; = —  geeecs 69,000 144 
10. Belgium...... 46,000 5,800 ee 62,000 182 
11. Netherlands| 43,500 4,400 | ee 57,700 120 
12. Sardiniat ...| 31,200 5,700 4,300! 1,159} 5,200 ..............scccceeesseeeee| 47,000 gO 


* East Indian army = 348,600 men, including 31,000 Queen’s troops. 
+ These figures are only approximative. 
t The armies of the four last states can be largely increased in case of war. 


Since the first portion of our paper was written, the news from Vienna 
and Sebastopol has arrived, that the Allies have recommenced operations, 
and that the Russians have broken off the conferences. More unpleasant 
information arrived simultaneously, namely, that the Austrians were 
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gradually, but certainly, withdrawing from their given word, and that no 
assistance—for the present at least—can be expected from them. Such 
a result has not taken us by surprise, for we have long entertained the 
opinion that Germany was not to be depended on for a moment as likely 
to aid us in an offensive war; but the fact remains the same: there are 
immense armies, ready at a few weeks’ notice, in the centre of Europe, 
and no one can yet say to which side in this great contest they will incline. 
That Austria would remain neutral if she could, might be assumed, as 
she can only be a loser, whichever side she takes up arms for; but 
Prussia, on the other hand, has most especial reasons to refrain from 
joining the allied forces. She is a new Power, without any protecting 
frontier, and could be overrun by the Russian troops as soon as her army 
was set in motion to take part ina war. But there is one weak point 
common to both Austria and Prussia: and that is their non-German 
provinces, which are ready, on the least signal from Russia, to throw off 
their allegiance. We know for a fact, though we are not at liberty to 
mention our authority, that the Hungarians are ready to join the forces 
of the Czar, if they can only have their revenge on the Austrians. The 
argument that appears to be used is, that although the Russians did help 
the Austrians in the subjugation of Hungary, still they never treated the 
Magyars as rebels, but as honourable foes. How far this opinion is 
entertained in the East may be seen from the fact that a report, to our 
knowledge, was very generally prevalent last May in Turkey, that Kos- 
suth had offered the Czar the assistance of 200,000 men. 

Unfortunately, the preponderance of Austria and Prussia in Germany 
will prevent any of the smaller kingdoms from joining us; but at the 
same time, their ill-concealed jealousy of each other, while serving to 
keep them apart, will also render them excessively cautious ds to any 
decisive move. We may safely lay it down as an axiom, that as long as 
neither of the contending Powers gains a great success over the other, so 
long will the German neutrality be maintained, and the Allies kept quiet 
with promises. If, however, Sebastopol succumbs to our renewed attack, 
Austria may be bribed, by the promise of a large tract of territory on the 
Danube, to render us material assistance, though only so far as may 
conduce to her own advantage. ‘The way she can best serve us is to 
hold the Prussians in check, for it is certain that nothing could induce 
“Je Roi Clicquot” to fight against his relation; and the antecedents of 
Prussian history reveal to us that they have a peculiar talent for taking up 
arms at the wrong moment. The dicdieees monarch may consequently 
rush to the aid of the Czar, if the Crimea is really imperilled, and such a 
step would lead indubitably to the most peculiar complications. What the 
army of the Confederation would do under such circumstances it would 
be difficult to say, but the probability is, the smaller regents would follow 
their long-established practice of joining the stronger party. 
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MOOR PARK, AS IT WAS AND IS. 


My name is Briefless. I am a member of a large, and ancient, and 
well-known family, dating, I am assured, as far back as the Conquest— 
that “ultima Thule,” or stand point (as our German cousins say), of 
genealogy. My domicile is in the third flight of a capacious soi fs in 
Lincoln’s Inn, to which they append the sarcastic sobriquet of Fields. 
More than this, on the score of my individuality, the reader will not 
thank me for troubling him with at present. 

The work of the day was done, if it could be called work that went 
through my hands in the long vacation. I was moodily pacing the floor 
of the garret aforesaid, dight in all the dignity of dressing-gown and 
slippers. My law books —blessings on them !—were huddled together in 
a corner in majestic repose, and on my sofa lay the day’s number of the 
Times newspaper which I had just been conning. My thoughts were 
not of the most serene. I had been reading the Registrar-General's 
Report of the weekly number of deaths from cholera, and my heart 
sickened at the dreary catalogue. I was growing, in fact, horribly 
morbid, and beset with ‘ spectral lions,” as Carlyle somewhere expresses 
it. Lonelier I could not be, for I had no society but my own, and that 
was, perhaps, at the moment, the very worst I could possibly have had to 
do with. I was in a fever, and endeavoured to calm myself as best I 
might, in converse with my only companion and friend, my cigar, in 
whose comforting arms I had often before taken refuge. But this time 
it wouldn’t do. The sorceress tobacco had lost her charm. What was 
to be done? I walked mechanically to my window and looked out into 
the night. It was starlight and peaceful, even in the midst of the world’s 
Mammoth, as a child’s dream, and the moon was shining benignantly 
on high, as though there were no sorrow on the earth. 

The family of Briefless are not supposed to be given to sentiment, yet 
I plead guilty to the feeling on this one occasion—perhi aps I ought to beg 
pardon. I know not by what association of ideas, but so it was, that ok { 
memories came flitting before me, old ghost-like recollections of boy- 
days, green meadows, and wandering streams, the ‘ sights, and sounds, and 
smells of the country.” “Ihave it!” I cried, suddenly recollecting myself, 
and starting from my chair; “ to-morrow morning I am off for a two 
days’ ramble in the country.” At seven o’clock I was steaming off from 
the Waterloo Station, and an hour and a half afterwards was confronting: 
my mutton- chop i in the inn at Farnham,—a pretty little country-town 
situated amid the hop-gardens of Surrey, and where William Cobbett 
first saw the light. 

We are a travelling nation, and some of my countrymen and women 
have the credit of loving locomotion for its own sake. It may be au 
eccentricity on my part, but, although a lover of scenery in and for itself, 
I dislike moving from home without a more specific object, and my route 
was selected on the present occasion in this wise: It h: appened by a coin- 
cidence that I had been recently reading Mr. Courtenay’s “ Memoirs of 
Sir William Temple,” and contemporaneously, Mr. Thackeray’s admirable, 
though caustic, lecture on his secretary, the redoubtable “ Dean of St. 
Patrick’s.” In the lives of both I found frequent mention of Moor Par’; 
as the chosen retreat of the former, and the abode where the latter got 
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his first insight into politics, and still more, laid the foundation of that 
eventful attachment which was to endure through a long portion of his 
stormy career, and which, however considered, must always be remem- 
bered with a romantic interest that has few parallels. Here was motive 
sufficient. The place had an historical and a literary recommendation for 
me, and, with all the foolish fuss and cant about hero-worship with 
which the world has been ringing these many years, I am not tee 
to confess myself a devout hero-worshipper, and a lover of the “ homes 
and haunts of genius,” wherever I can light upon them. 

My breakfast despatched, I forthwith started to have a glimpse of the 
object of my expedition. It was a beautiful morning in September, and 
vividly stereotyped though the memory of my first Italian journey must 
ever remain on my mind, with all its romantic glories of blue sky and 
vine-clad hills, I do not know that the one experience at all tended to 
cast the other in the shade. Rather it was that this delicious English 
scenery brought back the memory of Italy. The sky was as blue, and 
the landscape more variedly picturesque, presenting to the eye the most 
singular combination imaginable of natural wildness and perfect cultiva- 
tion. It was, in fact, Scotland and Italy combined. In the distance was 
a vast tract of moorland, such as the Cockney does not imagine to exist 
within the confines of his native Surrey ; and more near, I had to walk 
through hop-gardens, whose climbing luxuriance and exquisite bloom 
recalled the picture of the southern vine, without losing by the com- 
parison. Here, too, as in Italy, the “ green alleys windingly allure ;”’ 
and, to make the resemblance more complete, the eye of the wayfarer at 
this season lights upon a population little akin to the normal rustic 
labourer of our agricultural districts. For the nonce the swart gipsy 
takes the place of the ruddy Englishman, and, tatterdemalion as he is, 
with his wild flashing eyes of jet and vagabond face, serves to make up 
the picturesque effect of the whole scene. It was through a prospect 
such as this that I gradually made my way towards Moor Park. 

“ What is it,” I kept asking myself as I went along—“ what is it in 
genius that invests it with that indefinable power of attraction, even in 
despite, oftentimes, of our better judgments? Is there not something 
altogether mesmeric and unaccountable about it, alluring and fascinating, 
almost what Goethe used to call demonie?” It is so indeed. The poets 
and philosophers are not only in very truth the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world, they not only fill the earth with wonder and 
beauty while they are on it, but, departing, they leave a flood of 
radiance behind them which does not die. The memory of them seems 
fadeless, not only by what they did, but simply for what they were. 
Hence everything and every place connected with a man of genius has 
its charm—his house, his horse, his very hat and walking-stick—and 
when young ladies in their teens, and elderly spinsters who have reached 
their grand climacteric, squabble for the privilege of sitting in a great 
man’s chair when he can sit there no longer, they only illustrate the 
kind of homage which it is the prerogative of genius to compel. And 
now my two miles of journey are over, and my moralisings suddenly cut 
short, for I stand before the house whose roof gave shelter to Temple, and 
Stella, and the author of ‘ Gulliver.” 

I am not so learned in architecture as Mr. Ruskin, and I fear I cannot 
talk about palaces or “ sheep-folds” so well as he. Fortunately, how- 
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ever, this house may be described without any architectural initiation, 
real or affected. It is a large, unpretending, quadrangular building, 
beautifully situated in the valley through which runs the river Wey. 
But let me pause a moment in my sketch of the place, while I narrate 
what to me was really a kind of adventure, and which turned out to be 
far from disagreeable, though unexpected. Approaching the entrance, 
I noticed the first emblem of the former renowned possessor in Temple’s 
coat-of-arms blazoned in bronze above the doorway. I know nothing of 
heraldry, so am in the dark as to what the wild animals in the same, 
with their rampant attitudes, may possibly signify. No matter. But 
immediately beneath this device, on a marble slab, stands engraven the 
line of Virgil’s Idyll, ‘*‘ Deus nobis hc otia fecit,” expressive of the 
repose the weary statesman found here when he had torn himself from 
the din and fever of public affairs and the metropolis, the “ fumum et 
opes strepitumque Rome.” I made bold to ring the bell, and inquire of 
the domestic if I might be privileged to see something of the house and 
grounds, as being a kind of public property, but what was my astonish- 
ment to find that I had entered the threshold of a hydropathic esta- 
blishment! ‘Shades of Swift and Temple,” I thought, in my first 
moments of surprise, “ has it come tothis ?” The disappointment, how- 
ever, was but that of a moment, and a glance at the interior speedily 
reconciled me to this singular caprice of the good goddess Fortune. It 
was comfort and elegance itself, with a look of cheerful well-being quite 
captivating. My name, meanwhile, was announced to the doctor, and ] 
found myself presently in that gentleman’s study, and deep in the clas- 
sical associations of the place, of which I quickly discovered him to be a 
perfect master and intelligent appreciator. We discussed Temple and 
his times, fought the battle of the great revolution over again, were 
plunging earnestly into the eventful history of Swift, when the doctor 
most kindly volunteered to act as my cicerone over the house and grounds, 
and off we sallied. Here was a beautiful room, with a southern expo- 
sure, and looking out upon the lawn, ‘This Temple occupied as his 
study, and here doubtless he received the Prince of Orange in consulta- 
tion on more occasions than one. We can easily imagine the prim and 
elegant diplomatist at his desk, and we can picture to ourselves, too, the 
uncouth young Irishman at his side acting as his amanuensis, inwardly 
growling at his unworthy fate, with perhaps already the shadow of 
coming events pressing upon him in the proud consciousness of his own 
fiery strength and matchless intellect. Who says that genius is uncon- 
scious? Can Shakspeare walk beside a dwarf or an ordinary mortal 
and remain ignorant of his own transcendant stature ? It is mere sophis- 
tical sentimentality to imagine it. Greatness, however, be it remem- 
bered, is always relative, and a man may well be cognisant of his own 
intellectual calibre when compared with that of his fellows, while he may 
still, and must, if he be genuinely great, confess in modesty how small 
a thing he is in the eye of the universe. And so doubtless was it with 
Swift. 

Passing from Temple’s apartments, with their elegances, I was next 
conducted to the servants’-hall of old days, and beheld the veritable 
room where Lady Giffard’s waiting gentlewoman and Temple’s literary 
drudge and man-of-all-work ate the crumbs that fell from the great man’s 
table—the meed of poor relations. A bitter pill, but still with a gilding 
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upon it that must needs have disguised the taste when it came from 
the hand of Love himself. Not many years had to pass before Swift was 
“the observed of all observers,” and could command his own company 
from among the proudest and noblest in the land at my Lord Oxford’s 
table, having become an intellectual potentate in fact, with the pen in 
his hand for a sceptre, one that both felt his power and was not disposed 
at times, it must be allowed, to wield it over meekly. 

On the subject of Swift’s passion for Stella, which here had its humble 
beginnings, and which has been the theme of so much curious spe- 
culation and critical animadversion, I cannot enter at length here. 
Doubtless he was much to blame in his conduct towards her—and as a 
man of the world he ought to have known it, and probably did—but my 
conviction is unshakable that there were extenuating circumstances in this 
singular history which the world does not and never can know. Swift 
assuredly was not the heartless monster it has been the fashion to depict 
him, nor did Nature ever commit the anomaly—Pope’s celebrated couplet 
notwithstanding —of allying powers so stupendously grand to a base moral 
nature and a craven heart. 

On the beautiful lawn before mentioned still stands the sun-dial 
beneath which Temple’s heart lies buried in its silver urn, as he willed 
it—a freak of the statesman which, at any rate, demonstrates how much 
he was attached to the place; and it is little wonder. In front of 
the house is a gravel terrace of noble dimensions, in keeping with thie 
former grandeur of the place; and at one end of this promenade is the 
vinery and green-house, and hard by, the large walled garden in which 
Temple so much delighted, and where he loved to spend “his days. The 
walls are still covered with the fruit-trees he planted there, and the 
apricot he rendered famous, and which still retains the name of the 
place, is justly celebrated to this day. The Dutch canal, too, is stil] 
extant, with swans floating on its bosom, and stocked with fish; but the 
great beauty of the property resides certainly in the magnificent park 
from which the mansion takes its name. 

This park, which overbrows the valley in which the house is situated, 
is vast in its extent, and beyond everything fine. It is eovered through- 
out the whole of its area with old stately trees, chiefly the beech and 
pine, over whose heads two hundred summers have flown, and with a rich 
carpet of heath, and gorse, and fern, endlessly varied and intermingled. 
In every direction by-paths of singular beauty strike off, leading the 
pedestrian or the rider between rows of young firs, that scent the morning 
air with the wild aromatic odours of the deep forests of America ; and 
from the summit of the park, which slopes gently upw ards towards 
Crooksbury Hill, the loftiest eminence in this part of the country, you 
look down over the rich grounds of Waverley Abbey, where are still 
extant, in a condition of wonderful preservation, the remains of one of 
the most interesting monasteries in England. Such is this park, and 
being such, I need hardly say that it is the delightful ramble-ground of 
the patients belonging to the establishment, who have its endhaaiy e use. 
“Oh fortunati nimium,” I thought with Virgil, “sua si bona ndérint: 
most fortunate the invalids w nee | lucky fate it is to gather strength amid 
such scenes as these, drinking in health with every breeze that comes 
laden with the balm of this beautiful mountain solitude! The refrain of 
the wild song which Victor Hugo puts into the mouth of the love-crazed 
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carabinier of Toledo kept ringing in my ears, through the power of some 
hidden association, during the whole of this delicious walk. ‘ Le vent 
qui vient 4 travers la montagne me rendra fou, oui, me rendra fou.” 

How keen the pleasure, and how exquisite the delight, which we are 
sometimes permitted to feel in the bare consciousness of animal exist- 
ence! Hardly any enjoyment can equal it, let moralists frown as they 
may. Call it sensuous! I call it divine. And is it not well appointed 
that these poor worn-out tabernacles of ours, jaded and withered as they 
are with travel over the hot and dusty ways of conventional life, should 
at times assert their prerogative to the simple gratification of pleasurable 
being—animal being, if you will—should enter at times a formal protest 
against the crushing tyranny of mind? It is Plutarch, I think, who 
says that “should the body sue the mind before a court of judicature for 
damages, it would be found that the mind would prove to have been a 
ruinous tenant to its landlord.” And this in the mouth of a Greek! 
whose countrymen understood better than any other race, before or since, 
how much is due, even as a matter of economy, to the culture of the 
physical powers; and who gave evidence, in this matter of education, of 
an insight and wisdom which, like their supremacy in art, appear to have 
died with them. What shall be said of our theory and our practice on 
so important a subject in modern England? Why this—that the 
Englishman of to-day, in the middle ranks of life, is rapidly degenerating 
under the suicidal effects of the prevalent contempt of bodily health ; 
that the hungry maw of gain, the insatiable ‘‘ amor habendi,” is eating 
into the vitals of our young men, who are strong men no longer, but 
the bald, and pale, and blear-eyed victims of the ledger and the three- 
legged stool ! 

Having climbed the summit of Crooksbury, the extreme boundary of 
the park, and revelled in the beautiful prospect extending far away over 
the hills into Hampshire, I suppose we had to perform, in the first in- 
stance, the redoubted feat of the Duke of York ; and passing over the 
springy heather and between walls of fern, shoulder-high, the next object 
of interest that presented itself on our homeward march was Swift’s 
cottage, par excellence. This is a small, two-storied house, at the 
eastern extremity of the park, and bears Swift’s name to this day. It 
is of the most unpretending character, bearing unmistakable signs of age 
and rovgh treatment, but a picturesque little abode withal. Over the 
walls and up to the verge of the moss-clad roof spring up the clematis 
and the Virginia creeper, serving to disguise the ravages of time and 
neglect; and there is still the look of English cleanliness and comfort 
about it ; but, lo! “ horresco referens,” on the shutter the eternal sign- 
board, “‘ Ginger-beer for sale.” Trade here again—trade everywhere ;— 
verily, an inveterate nation of shopkeepers we! Ginger-beer, especially 
in cholera-times, is not of my beverages; but the purchase of a bottle of 
that peppery elixir was an easy introduction, and procured me a hearty 
reception from the genius loci, in the shape of a decent old washerwoman, 
who might almost have seen the light in the days of the “ good Queen 
Anne.” She, too, had heard about Dean Swift, and knew, besides, how 
he was a “maker of books”—a respectable calling !—not very much 
below that of a maker of boots—the words, in fact, are almost identical ! 
The interior of this now humble tenement in no respect differs from 
others of its class ; and the sole memorial of the leviathan whom its walls 
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once sheltered is found in a verse from Horace, which he had inscribed 
on a wooden tablet above one of the doorways. It is this : 
ae grate a vices, 
a n 6 om amar 
Sollicitam explicuére frontem.—Od. IT1. 29. 


Thus rendered by Francis : 


Where health-p ing plainness dwells, 
Nor sleeps upon the Tyran dye, 
To f treats and humble ce 


Wi teful change the wealthy fly. 
Such ese have charmed the of care, 
And smoothed the clouded fore of despair. 


It would appear, from the existence of this cottage, that Swift had not 
received his ‘‘ bed” as well as his “ board” at Moor Park; that he acted, 
in truth, like a kind of literary journeyman, returning home in the 
evening after his day’s work, like any other honest labourer. This 
surely was a singular arrangement. But Swift at the time was young, 
and, hut for one attraction in his patron’s mansion, was probably nothing 
loth when the hour came round that relieved him from his mechanical 
drudgery and sent him home, through a walkfof unparalleled beauty, to 
that cottage where at least he was his own master and could commune 
with his own thoughts. 

Over that luxuriant walk, with its bountiful array of wood, and copse, 
and fern, not forgetting the gorse and its yellow flower, that made the 
old Linnzus bless God he had been spared to visit England, we must now 
make our hasty return to Moor Park, only pausing on the way to drink 
from the sparkling waters of St. Mary’s ivell Like every other object 
which this place inherits, this subterranean spring has its own peculiar 
interest. So far back as the twelfth century it supplied Waverley Abbey 
with water, and received from the pious Cistercians the appellation of 
St. Mary’s Well. But the popular name, and that by which it is almost 
universally known, is Mother Ludlam’s Weill. The spring issues from 
the foot of a hill, and in the bed of a natural grotto formed of the sandy 
rock of which that hill is composed. Here, as ever, tradition has it that 
the venerable witch, Mother Ludlam, held her sway, and with the magic 
efficacy of this water it was her wont and privilege to dispeuse health to 
all who sought her aid. It was a water of healing—a kind of Jordan to 
all the country round. Like many another popular superstition, however, 
this one of the healing properties of Ludlam’s Well has a partial founda- 
tion in truth, for the fact is that this spring is of an extraordinary purity 
and must, therefore, be very salubrious. Professor Clark of Aberdeen, 
who analysed it some three years ago, pronounces it the purest spring- 
water he had yet tried, having only half a degree of hardness, or, in other 
words, of mineral admixture. 

When it is considered that springs of four and four and a half degrees 
of hardness have attained so much celebrity for their purity as to make 
the fortune of watering-places where they are situated, and when it is 
also borne in mind that the ordinary distilled water of the chemists’ shops 
is never under half a degree of hardness, it may be imagined how re- 
markable and how healthful this natural spring must be. 

To this spring, and to every nook about the grounds I have hastily, 
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sketched, it was my fortune to make. many a pilgrimage before I 
left Moor Park; for the reader has now to be informed that my intended 
visit of a day was unexpectedly prolonged to a month, during the whole 
of which period I enthusiastically underwent the rational process of cure 
which is practised in the establishment,—that I grew daily more de- 
lighted with the treatment and with the place,—and that when the shor- 
tening hours and the close of the long vacation at length recalled me to 
my chambers and my work, I had the satisfaction of bringing to them, 
in a larger degree than I had possessed for many years, that greatest of 
mortal blessings, ‘‘ mens sana in corpore sano.” For this consummation I 
have heartily to thank the water-cure and the enlightened physician who 
administers it at Moor Park. To both I shall ever remain deeply grate- 
ful; and if any reader would purchase health in a manner not only 
rational but truly luxurious, my parting exhortation to him fearlessly is 
this: ‘“‘ Go thou and do likewise, and the benediction of the good Mother 


Ludlam light upon thee as it did on me!” 











A VOICE FROM THE CROWD, 
BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


I saw a primrose tuft to-day, 

The chesnut-boughs are brown with buds, 
And arum spathes are heaving up 

The dead leaves lying in the woods ; 
The fields are fresh pa green once more, 

The daisy stars are in the grass, 
And fresh soft winds are all abroad, 

Telling of spring-time as they pass. 
Singing its sweet and happy song, 

The river dances merrily ; 
And bursting in the sunny show’rs, 

The leaves are opening on the tree. 
The rooks are bidding in the elms, 

The robin swells his crimson throat, 
And from the beech upon the hill 

The blackbird sings his happy note. 


Oh Spring! why wakest thou the flow’rs— 
The senseless things—on hill and plain ? 
Why bringest thou the buds and leaves, 
And wilt not bring the dead again ? 
They talk, with soft and gentle words, 
Of meek submission to my lot ; 
But angry. grief is in my soul: 
I had « son—and he is not, 
I weary at the lengthened da 
That bids the birds again rejoice ; 
T yearn to meet a vanished smile, 
I pine to hear a silent voice. 
This growing verdure aches my sense,— 
I better loved the dazzling snow, 
That seemed to me earth’s winding-sheet, 
For ove brave heart too soon laid low, 
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My boy! my fair and fearless one, 

es can I bear to know thee dead ? 
To feel that I shall lay my hand 

No more in blessing on thy head ? 
Why didst thou leave my lonely home ? 

t recked I of a nation’s fate? 

Oh, thrice accursed be this war, 

Since it has left me desolate ! 


Dead! in the glory of thy youth, 
With all its promises untried ! 
What earthly solace hath my heart, 
Since thou, my beautiful! hast died ? 
And how? Not in the battle shock— 
Not in the hot and eager strife, 
Where thou hadst won aes fame, 
And fearless men yield life for life— 


Not thus! not thus!—or I might bear 
With more of strength this sudden blow: 
*Twas wasting want that sapped thy strength, 
Famine = sickness laid thee low. 
Famine! when wealth and poverty 
Alike their sacred off’rings gave, 
The warriors spared by fire and sword 
From pining misery to save, 


Famine for thee! my cherished one! 
When all the good that gold could buy 
Was borne across the wintry sea, 
And all unused lay rotting nigh ! 
I will not hush my heart’s despair, 
I will lay blame where blame is due ; 
Our sons were ours, and living yet, 
If al/ had told the wrong they knew. 


I had one treasure in the world, 
And it is ever lost to me; 
Let traitor craven lips be sealed, 
My thoughts, my truthful words are free, 
Where is my boy? I ask of ye 
Who know why Balaklava’s shores 
Are cumbered with the perished wrecks 
Of England’s richest, choicest stores. 


Think ye the grave shall always keep 
The thousands that your acts have slain ? 
Think ye the precious blood thus shed 
For ever silent shall remain ? 
No! let the false in camp and court 
Remember that the truth is known 
To One, whose eye is never closed— 
I trust my wrongs to Him alone. 


He will bind up the broken hearts, 
And bid the mourners cease to weep ; 
His will shall make the grave yield up 
The victims who have sunk to sleep. 
Tremble, ye proud, the day is near! 
The Righteous Judge hath suffered long, 
Yet shall He, in His own good time, 
Restore the Right—destroy the Wrong. 
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SARAH BEAUCLERC, 
(CONTINUED FROM ‘‘ THE RECEPTION OF THE DEAD.”) 


By true Avutnor or “ Tae Unnory WIsH.” 


I, 


THE grey walls of the Chateau de Beaufoy basked idly in the evenin 
sun. In the western drawing-room, M. and Madame de Castella, the ol 
lady, and Agnes de Beaufoy were playing whist. Its large window was 
thrown open to the terrace, or colonnade, and there, were gathered the 

ounger members of the party, the green-striped awning being let down 
a some of the outer wt do Mary Carr and Adeline were seated, 
unravelling a heap of silks, which had got into a mess in the ivory work- 
basket; Rose Darling flitted about amongst the exotics, her long hair 
shining like threads of gold when, ever and anon, it came in contact with 
the sunlight, as she flirted—it was very like it—with Mr. St. John. But 
Rose began to turn cross, for he teased her. 

“Did you write to England for the song to-day?” she asked. “ Ah, 
don’t answer: I see you forgot it.” 

“I did not write,” answered Mr. St. John, “but I did not forget it. 
You have not.tried the last 1 procured for you.” 

‘I have sung it till I am tired,” was Rose’s contradictory reply. 

* Not to me.” 

“* Most of the writing you are guilty of goes to one person, I expect,” 
proceeded Rose. ‘No wonder you forget other matters.” 

“Indeed! To whom?” 

“T won’t betray you now,” glancing at Adeline. ‘I will be com- 
passionate.” 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself about compassion for me, ma belle,” re- 
turned Mr. St. John, in his slighting manner. “ It will be thrown 
away.” 

‘Compassion for you, Mr. St. John! Don’t flatter yourself. I was 
thinking of another.” 

Adeline looked up: a sharp, perplexed glance. 

“You are mysterious, Rose,” said he, laughing. 

“Yes. But I could speak out if I would.” 

“‘T dare you,” answered Mr. St. John. “ Speak away.” 

You know there is one in England, who monopolises all your letters 
—not to speak of your dreams.” 

‘* Rose!” exclaimed Mary Carr, a dim shadow of Rose’s meaning 
coming uneasily across her, “ you are talking nonsense. How can you 
speak so absurdly to Mr. St. john ~ 

“‘ He provoked me. But he knows it is true. Look at his conscious 
face now !” she saucily continued. 

“ The only lady in England honoured with my correspondence,” said 
Mr. St. John, in a more serious tone than he had hitherto spoken, “is 
Mrs. St. John.” 

“That's nearly true,” cried the provoking girl—“ nearly. She is not 
Mrs. St. John yet, only to de.” 
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A strange, wild caught Adeline de Castella’s heart. Would Rose 
have continued, she seen it? Did St. John s t it? 

“I spoke of my mother, Rose,” he said. “She is the only lady who 
claims, or gets, letters from me.” 

“ Honour bright?” asked Rose. 

“ Honour bright,”’ repeated Mr. St. John, “the honour of her only 


son. 

“Oh, faithless that you are, then!’ burst forth Rose. ‘“ Will you 
deny that there is one in England to whom your letters are due, if not 
sent; one, whose shadow you were for many, many months; one, beauti- 
ful as a painter’s dream ?” 

“ Bah, Rose!” he said, those proud lips of his curling with a defiant 
smile, “ you are getting into ecstasies.” 

“ Shail I tell her name—the name of his own true lady-love?” asked 
Rose, turning round, with a world of triumph on her bright, laughing 
brow. “ Mary Carr knows it already.” 

“ You are out of your senses!” ejaculated Miss Carr, in a fever of 
excitement, hoping to stop her. “ Don’t attempt to impose on us with 

our fabulous tales.” 

“Shall I tell it?” repeated Rose, maintaining her ground and her 
equanimity. 

— it,” said Mr, St. John, carelessly. Did he think she knew so 
much ? 

“ Tell it,” repeated Adeline, but it was the motion of the syllables, 
rather than the words, that came from between her white and parted lips. 

*‘ Sarah Beauclerc.” 

There was a surprised or startled look observable for a transient space 
on St. John’s countenance. Adeline saw it, and from that wild, bitter 
moment, a pang of anguish took root within her, which was never to be 
erased or lessened during life. 

‘You are under a slight misapprehension, Rose,” said Mr. St. John, 
with indifference. 

“AmI? The world was under another, perhaps, when it asserted 
that the honour of Mr. St. John’s hand would fall to Sarah Beauclere.” 

“ That it certainly was—if it ever did assert it. And I might believe 
it possible, were the world peopled with Rose Darlings.” 

“ Look here,” exclaimed Rose, snatching St. John’s pocket-handker- 
chief from a gilt cage, where he had thrown it to protect the beautiful 
bird it contained from the rays of the setting sun—“ look at this, 
‘Frederick St. John,’ worked in hair !” 

It happened to be the handkerchief they had picked up that first mora- 
ing in the painting-room. Rose talked on, in the recklessness of her 
spirits, and Adeline sat, drinking in her words. 

* She did this for him: look how elaborately it is worked, even to the 

ings of the crest. It is her hair, Sarah Beauclere’s.” 

Now this was a random assertion. Rose did not know, or care, whether 
she was right or not. In her present humour, had it taken her in the 
head, she would have stood to it that St. John was in love with the moon. 
But he did not deny it. It is probable she had stumbled upon a bit of 
fact. And on she rattled, in her wild gaiety: 

“This is his favourite handkerchief: I have noticed that. All his 
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others are marked with ink. I dare say she gave the handkerchief, as 
well as marked it. Let it alone, Mr. St. John: I shall show it round, if 
I like. A rather significant present from so lovely a girl! But it’s 
known she was folle after him. He reciprocated the compliment then : 
I don’t know how it may be now,” she added, with a world of meaning 
in her tone. And, with a saucy glance at Mr. St. John, she sang out, 
in her clear, rich voice, to a tune of her own, 


“Tt is well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new.” 


Adeline rose, and passed quietly into the drawin But did St. 
John read the effect Rose Darling’s assertions wrought upon her? 
No; how should he? for her bearing was calm. Yet he knew, had he 
thought to apply it, that the still exterior covers the deepest suffering. 

“ Rose,” he said, quoting a French proverb or axiom, “vous aimez 
bien a rire, mais rien n’est beau que le vrai.” 

. Ah,” she answered, with another, “ce n’est pas étre bien aise que 
de rire.” Perhaps the deepest truth she had uttered that evening. 

With outward calmness there, but oh! the whirlwind of despairing 
agony which shook Adeline’s frame as she sank down by the bedside in 
her own chamber! ‘That in one short minute, desolation so complete 
shouid have swept over her heart, and she be able to endure it and live! 
To have given up her life’s being to one; to have bowed before him in 
a love, little short of idolatry ; to have forgotten early ties and kindred 
in the spell of this strong devotion—and now to be told there was 
another to claim his vows, another to whom they had first been offered ! 

The dream in which she had been living for months was over—or, at 
least, it had been robbed of its golden colouring. The serpent. Dousr 
had found his entrance into her heart: the fiend JeEaLousy had taken 

ion of it, never to be wholly eradicated. 

Frederick St. John was eran one of earth’s favoured children, with 
his great beauty, his powerful intellect, his refined and well-stored mind, 
The world itself might almost worship him as she did, and without a 
blush. He had made her life the elysium that poets tell of, and now she 
found that he loved, or had loved, another. Like an avalanche falling 
down the Alps and crushing the hapless traveller, so had these tidings 
fallen upon her heart, and shattered it. 

Adeline de Castella smoothed her brow and returned down stairs. 
She had taken no account of the time, but, by the advanced twilight, it 
would seem she had been away an hour, and Rose inquired whether she 
had been buried. 

Following Adeline on to the colonnade, where the whole party were 
now seated, came the old Spanish servant, Silva, bearing a letter for Mr. 
St. John. The ominous words, “trés pressée,” written on it, had caused 
Madame Baret to despatch it with haste to the chAteau. 

“Does any one wait?” inquired Mr. St. John. 

“* Senor, si.” 

“ It is well,” he said, and retreated inside the room. 

“You have received bad news!” exclaimed Madame de Castella, when 
he reappeared. 

“I have,” he said, with controlled emotion. “I must depart instantly 
for England.” 
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ing, or they would 


It was well the shades of evening were gatherin 
inevitably have seen the pallor which overspread Adeline’s face. 

“ My mother——” he began. 

“Is dead? Oh, pray don’t tell us so!” interrupted poor old Madame 
°° Not dead 

“ Not ,»” said Mr. St. John. At least, she was not when this 
letter was written. But she has met with a fearful accident, and the 
physicians fear concussion of the brain.” 

“An accident! Of what nature?” they exclaimed, breathless with 
attention. 

*‘ The horses of her carriage took fright in the park, and ran away. 
And my mother, in her alarm, opened the door and jumped out.” 

“ Oh, that is terrible!” uttered M. de Castella—*“ worse than foolish. 
And yet, none of us know but we might so act in a moment of fright. 
Remember the Duke of Orleans !” 

“Very hazardous for all,” murmured the old lady; “but next to 
destruction for the aged, Mr. St. John, like your mother and myself.” 

“My mother is not old,” said Mr. St. John; “ not yet fifty.” 

- Whatever are you talking of?” cried Rose to Mr. St. John. “ Your 
brother must be fifty.” 

‘Nearly so,” he answered. ‘He is only my half-brother, Rose.” 

“T am truly sorry to hear these tidings,” said Madame de Castella, 
“though we have not the honour of knowing your mother. I sincerely 
hope we may - have that pleasure.” 

“‘T hope—I trust—I pray you may!” uttered St. John, fervently, as 
he held out his hand to M. de Castella. 


“ Are you going ?” 

“Yes. I feel every moment wasted that does not speed me on my 
— 

And in another instant he was gone. Without a word more of adieu 


to Adeline than he gave to the others. There was no opportunity 
for it. 

An hour passed. Lights were in the room, and all, save Adeline, 
were gathered in it. Signor de Castella was playing chess with Mary 
Carr, Madame de Beaufoy écarté with her younger daughter, Agnes de 
Beaufoy talked with Father Marc, who had dropped in, and Rose was at 
the instrument singing plessing|y> in a subdued voice. Adeline remained 
on the terrace, leaning on its balustrades, looking out into the night. 


O beware, my lord, of jealousy ! 
It is a green-eyed monster, which doth make 
The food it feeds on. 


That powerful reader of the human heart never put forth a greater 
truth, a more needed warning. Yet, how vainly! We can smile and 
wonder, now, at the “‘trifles’’ which once mocked ourselves, but who 
smiles at the time? It has heen asserted that there is no true love 
without jealousy, and who shall venture to dispute it? Love is most 
exacting. Its object must not listen to a tender word, or bestow a look 
of admiration on another. It is probable that, in the want of any other 
suspicion, Adeline de Castella would have become jealous of Rose Dar- 
ling. But Rose was not needed. Sarah Beauclerc had been put forth 
with sufficient detail to arouse the most refined torments of the distress- 
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i ion, and let none doubt that they were playing their part well 
rh gro heart. And so she stood = bitterly ide way to this 
strange anguish which had fallen on her, wondering how long it would 
be before he returned from England, and how many times, during his 
stay there, he would see Sarah Beauclerc. 

But what is that movement which her eye has caught at a distance ? 
Who or what is it, advancing, with a hasty step, from the dark trees? 
Ah! the wild rising of her pulse has told her, before the outlines of his 
form become distinct, as he emerges into that plot of pale light! It was 
St. John—St. John whom she thought to have looked upon at present 
for the last time, and the ecstatic feeling which rushed over her spirit 
was such, as almost momentarily to obliterate the cruel doubts that op- 

ressed her. He had changed his dress, and was habited in costume 
suitable for travelling. His tread over the lawn was noiseless, and little 
Jess so as he ran up the steps to the colonnade. 

‘“‘ How fortunate that you are here, Adeline!” he whispered. ‘I could 
not go without endeavouring to obtain a word with you, though I doubted 
being able to accomplish it.” 

Adeline, painfully agitated, and trembling to excess, both in her heart 
and frame, murmured some confused words about the time he was losing. 

‘“‘ No,” interrupted Mr. St. John, “ I should deem myself guilty of the 
deepest filial ingratitude, and which no after repentance could efface or 
atone for, if I lost one precious moment. I may arrive barely to receive 
my mother’s dying blessing ; I may arrive to find ” He broke off 
abruptly, and resumed, after a pause : 

‘“‘ My own preparations were soon made: not so those necessary to 
convey me to Odesque. As it always happens in these emergeucies, the 
spring-cart—and there’s nothing else to take me—had been lent out to 
Farmer Pichon, Baret is gone for it, and will come on with it here, 
which is all in the way: so, you see, not one minute is being wasted. 
Why do you tremble so, my love?” he added, as the fit of ague, which 
seemed to possess her, shook even his arm. ‘‘ Are you cold P” 

Cold! But most men would have had but the same idea. 

** Now, Adeline, for one moment’s grave consultation. Shall I write, 
and lay my proposals before M. de Castella, or shall they wait till I re- 
turn ?” 

“Oh, wait to do so!” she implored, “in mercy, wait !” 

“I would prefer it myself,” said Mr. St. John, “ for I feel I ought to be 
present. to support you through all that may then oceur. But, Adeline, 
should I be detained long, there will be no alternative: the preparations 
for your wedding will soon be actively begun, and render my speaking 
an act of imperative necessity.” 

She laid her head upon his arm, moaning. 

“Cheer up, my darling; I am only putting the worst view of the case. 
I trust that a few days may bring me back to you. Write to me daily, 
Adeline : everything that occurs : I shall then be able to judge how long 
I may be absent with safety. Iwas thinking, Adeline, as I came along, 
that it might be better if my letters to you are sent under cover to Rose 
or Mary. You are aware that I do not mention this for myself—I should 
be proud to address you without disguise—but for your own peace. 
ea I to write openly, it might force explanations on you before my 
return. 
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Ever anxious for her! Her heart bounded with gratitude. 

“ Under cover to Mary Carr,” she said. 

“We must part now, my love,” he whispered, as a faint rumbling 
broke upon their ears from the distance; “you hear my signal. It is 
fast approaching.” 

“ You will come back as soon as you are at liberty ?” she sighed. 

“ Ay, the very instant. Need you question it, Adeline ?” 

He strained her to his heart, and the painful tears coursed down her 
cheek. ‘God bless you, and take care of you, and a you in peace till 
I return, my dear, my dear, my only love!’ And when he had passed 
into the room, Adeline asked herself if that last lingering farewell kiss 
which he had pressed upon her lips—she asked herself, with burning 
blushes, if she were sure it had not been returned. 


Il. 


Tue second evening after Mr. St. John’s departure, before they had 
risen from the dinner-table, Silva brought in the letters. Two from 
England amongst them, bearing on their seals, as Rose Darling expressed 
it, the arms and quarterings of all the St. Johns. The one was addressed 
to Madame de Castella; the other was handed to Miss Carr. 

Mary looked at it with unqualified surprise. The fact was, Adeline, 
not expecting they could hear from Mr. St. John till the following day, 
had put off the few words of explanation she meant to speak, feeling shy 
at the task. 

“ Why should Mr. St. John write to me ?” exclaimed Mary Carr. But 
Adeline, who was sitting next her, laid her hand upon Mary’s knee, under 
cover of the tablecloth, pressing it convulsively. 

There was a slight general laugh at the remark. Some of them were 
beginning to think, for the first time, that Mr. St. John might possess a 
tender interest in Miss Carr. 

“Open it without ceremony, my dear,” said Agnes de Beaufoy. “ You 
are not amongst strangers.” 

Mary Carr raised her hand to break the seal: but that iron clasp of 
Adeline’s became more urgent in its pressure. She began dimly to 
understand, and laid the letter down by the side of her dessert-plate. 

“ Why don’t you open it, Mary Carr?” repeated Rose, impatiently. 

“No,” said Miss Carr, in a half-joking manner, “ there may be secrets 
in it which I don’t care to read before people.” And Rose, whose curiosity 
was fully excited, could have boxed her ears. 

“Mr. St. John writes that his mother is better,” said Madame de 
Castella ; ‘the injuries prove less serious than were at first supposed. By 
the next post, he hopes to send us word that she is out of danger.” 

“ This letter, Adeline,” exclaimed Mary Carr, when they were alone 
—T fancy it may not be meant for me.” 

“You can open it,” replied Adeline, timidly.  Perhaps—I think— 
there may be one for me inside it.” 

Mary Carr opened the letter. It contained but a few polite words 
from Mr. St. John, requesting her to convey the enclosed one to Adeline, 
at a convenient opportunity. 

“You see how it is?” faltered Adeline to her. 

“ T have seen it long, Adeline.” 
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She carried the letter to her chamber to read, bolting the door that 
she might be free from interruption. It was a long letter, written far 
more sensibly than are love-epistles in general, for it was impossible to 
Mr. St. John to write otherwise, but there was a vein of impassioned 
tenderness running through it, implied rather than expressed, which 
surely ought to have satisfied even Adeline. But the embittered doubts 
whic had ssessed her, since that fatal night when Rose so randomly 
spoke of Miss Beauclere, cast their gangrene over all. Not a moment of 

eace or happiness had she known since. Her visions by day, her dreams 
“ night, were crowded by images of Mr. St. John, faithless to her, happy 
with another. Nor did the young “| in question want a “shape to 
the mind.” The day after St. John’s departure, they were looking over 
the last year’s ‘ Book of Beauty,” or “ Portraits of the English Nobility” 
teal of that, I forget the precise title—when Rose suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ Adeline, we were talking last night of Sarah Beauclerc: this 
is very like her.” 

“Was it nonsense or sense, Rose, the tale you were telling us?” 
questioned Adeline, with a desperate struggle to speak calmly. 

“‘ Sober sense, and sober truth, so far as I believe,” blundered Rose, in 
reply. ‘Frank told me. He said St. John had been her shadow for 
months, until—so I understood it—until he came abroad here. Every- 
body thought they were engaged, Frank said; there was no room to 
think otherwise.” 

“Tt was only a flirtation,” broke in Mary Carr, who had in vain 
endeavoured to interrupt Rose before. 

“‘ Very likely,” assented Rose; “an attractive fellow like Frederick 
St. John is allowed to go pretty deep in the game: roaming about, as a 
butterfly, from flower to flower, kissing all, but settling upon none.” And 
off danced Rose, bringing her careless speech to a conclusion with the 


5 
commencing lines of an old song, once in great vogue at Madame de 


Nino’s, 
“The Butterfly was a gentleman 

Of no very good repute ; 

And he roved in the sunshine all day long, 
In his scarlet and purple suit. 

And he left his lady wife at home 
In her own secluded bower, 

Whilst he, like a bachelor, flirted about, 
With a kiss for every flower.” 


Adeline listened to all in silence, gazing at the portrait. It was that 
of a fair girlish face, wearing a peculiarly sweet look of youth and 
innocence. No impartial observer could have pronounced it so lovely as 
her own, but the jealous film just now before her eyes caused her to take 
an exaggerated view of its charms, and to see in it something more than 
loveliness. It may have been little, if at all, like the young lady to whom 
Rose compared it; but no matter: to Adeline it was Sarah Beauclerc 
and no other, and from that moment the image fixed itself indelibly in 
her mind as that of her envied rival. And yet she knew that Mr. St. 
John was seeking to win herself for his wife! ‘Truly they are un- 
fathomable, the ways and fears of jealousy. 

More letters came from St. John to Mary Carr, and answers were sent 


in return to him, the address in Mary’s handwriting, and the seal her 
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own “M. C.,” and a dove with an olive-branch. It had become quite a 
joke at the chateau: Agnes openly wondered where all their eyes could 
oe been ; Rose, who was at first puzzled, a 4 she detested, curled 
her lip, and asked Mary if she meant to set herself up for a rival to the 
beautiful Sarah Beauclere ; and good old Madame de Beaufoy told Mary 
she should make her a present of the wedding dress. Mary Carr winced 
sometimes, but she remembered Adeline’s pale cheek and troubled spirit, 
and bore all patiently. 

One day, while they were at dinner, who should arrive unexpectedly 
but the Baron de la Chasse. Some difficulty with the lawyers as to the 
marriage-settlements rendered necessary a personal interview with M. de 
Castella. The latter pressed him to remain a few days, and he consented. 
Adeline was both terrified and dismayed, and she wrote to Mr. St. John 
before she slept. 

Three evenings later, the whole party were assembled in the billiard- 
room. The windows were open, and the hot breeze was whiffing in, 
blowing the lights about, and causing the wax to drop. It was between 
ten at eleven, and the baron and Signor de Castella were finishing their 
last game, when the door opened, al in walked Mr. St. John. Adeline 
started from her seat with a faint, involuntary cry ; but, in the universal 
surprise, the movement was not observed. 

"Te looked very well; and oh! how handsome! It seemed to strike 
them all, after this short absence, though he had no advantages from 
dress, being in his travelling attire. How could they blame Adeline 
for loving him? A hundred inquiries were made after Mrs. St. John. 
She was entirely out of danger, he answered, and progressing towards 
recovery. 

“ Will you allow me the honour of half an hour’s interview with you 
to-morrow morning, sir?’’ he said, addressing M. de Castella, in a tone 
which the whole room might hear. 

“Certainly,” returned M. de Castella. But he looked somewhat 
surprised. 

“ At what hour?” inquired St. John. 

“Any hour. Name your own.” 

“Ten o’clock then.” And he took his leave. 

He might well clasp Adeline’s hand to reassure her, as he went out, 
for they could have heard her heart beat, as he made that request to her 
father. She retired to her chamber, but not to sleep: the anxiety of the 
coming day prevented rest. But, amidst all the suspense that turned her 
heart to sickness—amidst the dread of what the approaching hours might 
bring forth—amidst the strange doubt and agony which had come with 
the image of Sarah Beauclerc, there arose one bright, rapturous gleam of 
sunshine—Ae was once more with her: she had heard his beloved voice, 
and felt the pressure of his hand, and the world was again Eden. Though 
with that yellow shade over it. 

It was striking ten, the next morning, when Mr. St. John entered the 
house. He brought a roll of music in his hand for Rose, and presented 
Mary Carr with a handsome writing-case: an acknowledgment, she 
always thought, of the slight service she had rendered him and Adeline. 
He then passed into the cabinet of M. de Castella. 

The interview lasted an hour—an hour!—and Adeline in suspense all 
that time. She could not remain for an instant in one place—now up- 
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stairs, now down. She was crossing the hall, for about the hundredth 
time, when the cabinet door opened, and Mr. St. John came out. He 
seized her hand and took her into the yellow drawing-room. She trem- 
bled violently from head to foot, like she had trembled the night of his 
departure for England. It was the first moment of their being alone 
torether, and he embraced her tenderly, and held her to his heart. 

“You have ill news for me!” she uttered, at length. ‘ We are to be 
separated !” 

‘‘We will not be separated, Adeline. Strange! strange!” he con- 
tinued, leaving her to pace the room, “ that people can be so infatuated 
as to fancy an engagement of form must ME imply an engage- 
ment of hearts! M. de Castella does not understand—he cannot under- 
stand that your happiness is at stake. In short, he laughed at that.” 

‘Is he very angry ?” 

“No; but vexed. I have not time now to relate to you all that 
passed, liable as we are to interruption. I told him that the passion 
which had arisen between us was not of will—that I had not purposely 
placed myself in your path to gain your love—that we had been thrown 
together by circumstances, and thus it had arisen. I pointed out that no 
blame could by any possibility attach to you, but it might be due to me; 
for I did not deny that when I saw an attachment was growing up 
between us, I might have flown before it was irrevocably planted, and 
did not.” 

‘Did you part in anger?” she shuddered. 

“On the contrary. M. de Castella is anxious to treat the affair as a 
jest, and hinted that it might be dropped as such. I did not reply: 
thinking it better not to venture too far at the first interview. Perhaps 
he imagined he had convinced me, for he asked me to dinner.” 

“Frederick! You will surely come ?” 

“T shall come, Adeline, for your sake.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a shiver, ‘‘ how will it end ?” 

‘My dearest,” he said earnestly, “‘ you must be calm. Fear nothing, 
now I am by you. Rely upon it, you shall be my wife.” 

“Mr. St. John,” cried Rose, as they went into the west drawing- 
room, ‘‘you have brought the music for me, the writing-case for Mary 
Carr, but what have you brought for Adeline ?”’ 

“ Myself,” he quietly answered. 

“ There’s many a true word spoken in jest,” laughed Rose. “ You 
don’t think you have been taking me in all this time, Mr. St. John, with 
teed letters to Mary Carr, and her envelopes back again? Bah! pas si 

éte,” cried Rose, waltzing on to the colonnade. 

Mr. St. John turned to Miss Carr, and thanked her for the very thing 
Rose had named. ‘I presume you know,” he said, “ that our corre- 
spondence was perfectly justified, though I did not wish it declared until 
my return—that we are affianced to each other ?” 

‘“‘T have feared it some time, Mr. St. John.” 

“ Feared it?” 

“Yes. Adeline is promised to another: and the French look upon 
such engagements as sacred.” 

“Ina general way. But there are cases of exception. We have your 
good wishes, I hope.” 
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“Indeed you‘have. For I fear it may be a matter of life and death 
to Adeline—as it is decided. She i isa sensitive plant.” 

‘‘ And shall be cherished as one.” 

It was. a most uncomfortable dinner that day. Mr. St. John was 

t, — haughty and resolute, and De la Chasse furious. 
Recados retensions of Mr. St. John had oozed out—Mary 
Carr thought o- haan poor old Madame de Beaufoy—and De la 
Chasse had aspersed St. John, in no measured terms, before them 
all. After dinner, Signor de Castella led the way to the billiard- 
room, hoping, probably, that the knocking about of balls might 
dissipate the constraint. But it came to an open rupture. Some dif- 
ference of opinion arose about the game: St. John was calm, but un- 
bending ; De la Chasse gave way to his anger, and so far forgot him- 
self, as personally to attack, by words, Mr. St. John. “A spendthrift, 
who had run through his own fortune, to come hunting after Ade- 
line’s———” 

** Vous étes menteur !” shouted Mr. St. John, turning short upon the 
baron. But what further he would have followed up with was stopped 
by Adeline, who, terrified out of self-control, darted across the room, and 
touching St. John’s arm whispered him to be calm for her sake. De la 
Chasse acunit and offered his hand to remove Adeline, but St. John 
threw his arm round her waist with haughty defiance. 

‘* Mademoiselle, you are degrading yourself!” uttered De la Chasse. 
“ Come from his side.” 

There was no answer from St. John, but a quiet smile of contempt, 
and his retaining hold of Adeline. The baron was foaming, but as to 
his attempting to remove Adeline by force, he knew he might as well 
have attempted to move the chiteau, and have got pitched out at win- 
dow, probably, into the bargain. 

“ Sir, I appeal to you,’ he stuttered, turning to M. de Castella, for 
the scene had really passed so quickly that the latter had found no breath 
to interfere. ‘Is it fit that my promised wife should thus be subjected 


to insult in my presence ?” 

*‘ Adeline,”’ interposed M. de Castella, sternly, “return to your 
mother.” 

‘“‘ She is my promised wife,” said Mr. St. John to the baron, “and I 
have a right to retain her here—the right of affection. A right that 
you will never have.” 

* T will not bandy words with him, I will not,” foamed De la Chasse. 
“Monsieur de Castella, when your salon shall be freed from that man I 
will re-enter it.” He turned upon his heel, and left the billiard-room, 
banging the door after him. 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” reiterated M. de Castella to his daughter, who was 
sobbing aloud in her terror and agitation, ‘(do you disobey me? Return 
to your mother.” 

‘* She does not disobey you, sir, and never has done willingly,” cried 
Mr. St. John, as he released Adeline, and conducted her across the room 


to Madame de Castella. 
“ These scenes must be put a stop to, Mr. St. John. You received 


my answer — morning.” 
“Onl to re-enter upon it, sir. The particulars which I spared then 


I will relate now.” 
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«J do not wish to hear them,” said Signor de Castella, irritably. 

“ Sir,” calmly interposed Mr. St. John, “I demand it as a right. The 
baron has been freely remarking upon me and my conduct to-day, I 
understand, in the hearing of all present, and I must be permitted to 
justify myself.” 

«“ You must allow fur the feeling of irritation on the baron’s part. You 
are neither devoid of cool judgment nor sound sense, Mr. St. John.” 

“ That is just what I have allowed for,” replied Mr. St. John, frankly. 
“‘ He feels, no doubt, that he is an injured man; and so I have been 
willing to show him consideration. Any other man, speaking of me as 
De la Chasse has done, would have got a horsewhipping first, and the 
option of meeting me afterwards.” 

“Let this unpleasant matter be dropped, Mr. St. John,” was the 
resolute answer. 

“Sir, I beg you to listen to my explanation: it shall be given without 
disguise. When I came of age, 1 obtained possession of a handsome 
fortune. It is all dissipated. I was not free from the faults of youth, 
common to my inexperience and rank, and I was as extravagant as my 
worst enemy could wish. But I solemnly assert that I never have been 
guilty of a dishonourable thought or mean action. There is not a man 
or woman living, who can bring a word of reproach against me, save that 
of excessive imprudence in regard to my money—and a good part of that 
went to help those who wanted it worse than I do. Well, about a twelve- 
month ago, I was cleared out, and had liabilities to the amount of a few 
thousands besides.” 

“Pray do not enter upon these details, Mr. St. John,” interrupted the 
Signor de Castella. 

“ Sir, I must go on—with your permission. My brother, Mr. Isaac 
St. John, whom you know, by reputation, sent for me to Castle-Wafer. 
He pointed out to me the errors of my career: told me to reflect upon 
the heedless course [ was pursuing. I Aad been reflecting on it, had 
become quite as awake to its ills as he could be, and I had firmly resolved 
that it should end: but to a man deep in debt, good resolutions are 
sometimes difficult to carry out. My brother offered to set me free ; but 
upon two conditions. One was, that I would give him my word of 
honour never to set my name to another bill; the second, that I should 
take to myself a wife. The first I was quite willing to accede to, and 
keep; but I demurred to the latter, and my brother explamed his 
generous intentions further. He and my mother were extremely anxious 
that I should marry ; not only as a security against my relapsing into 
unsteady habits, but because some superstitious fear clings to our branch 
of the family, that with us, my brother and myself, will die out the last 
of the St. Johns. Isaac proposed to give up to me, at once, Castle- 
Wafer—it has always been his intention to do so when I married—and 
to resign to me an income proportioned to it. A liberal settlement he 
also offered to make on my wife, whom they had already fixed upon.” 

“Was it Miss Beauclerc?” interrupted Rose, who never lost her 
equanimity in her life. 

“It was my cousin Anne,” resumed Mr. St. John, with scarcely a 
glance at Rose. “She and my mother were at that time visiting at 
Castle-Wafer. But the marriage suited neither her nor me. She was 
engaged, unknown to her friends, to Captain Saville, and she confided to 
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me this attachment. I took upon myself all the brunt of the refusal— 
for Captain Saville’s position, at that period, did not justify his aspiring 
openly to Lady Anne St. John—and informed my brother I could not 
marry Anne. High words rose between us, and we parted in anger. I 
thought then, and always shall think, that he was very severe upon me 
—I mean as to my past follies. He, in the isolated position which his 
infirmity has caused him to enshrine round himself since childhood, had 
never been exposed to the temptations which attend youth and rank, and 
he could not make allowance for me. He spoke of them as crimes, rather 
than venial errors, and I retorted passionately. I said more than I ought, 
and in this spirit we parted, I returning to London. Just then my 
mother’s sister died, leaving me what money was at her disposal. It was 
not much; but it was sufficient to pay my debts, and to this purpose it 
is being applied, as it is realised. By next November every shilling I 
owe will be discharged. I should have preferred not appearing again 
before my brother until I was a free man, but circumstances have ordered 
it otherwise. I was about setting out for Castle-Wafer the day informa- 
tion reached me that De la Chasse had again made his appearance here, 
and I came off at once, without the credentials I should otherwise have 
brought with me. But you cannot doubt me, M. de Castella ?”’ 

** Doubt what ?” 

*¢ My ability—my power—to offer a suitable position to your daughter.” 

Sir, the question cannot arise. ‘Though I should very much doubt 
it. My daughter is not Lady Anne St. John.” 

*“‘T should have added that Lady Anne is married; a change having 
occurred in Captain Saville’s prospects. She wrote to my brother, on 
her marriage, telling him it was at her instigation I refused her: without 
referring to my own feelings ; and indeed she did not know whether they 
were favourable to her or the contrary: no necessity,’’ he continued, with 
a passing smile, “for telling Anne I declined the honour of her hand. 
My brother is most anxious to be reconciled to me: I know it from my 
mother. And I can take upon myself to say that all the favourable pro- 
jects and settlements he proposed for Lady Anne, will be renewed for 
Adeline.” 

“Then you would take upon yourself to say too much, Mr. St. John: 
you cannot answer for another. But let this unprofitable conversation 
end. My daughter is promised to Monsieur de la Chasse, and no other 
man will she marry.” 

“ Sir,” cried Mr. St. John, speaking with agitation, “ will you answer 
me one question. If I were in a position to offer Adeline ample settle- 
ments ; to take her to Castle- Wafer as her present home—and you know 
it must eventually descend to me—would you consider me a suitable 
match for her ?” 

‘It is a question that never can arise.” 

“T pray you answer it me—in courtesy,” pleaded Mr. St. John. 
‘** Would you deem me eligible in a pecuniary point of view ?” 

‘Certainly. Itis an alliance that a higher family than mine might 
aspire to.” 

“Then, sir, I return this night to England. And will not again pre- 
sent myself to you, until I come armed with these credentials.” 

“ Absurd! absurd!” ejaculated M. de Castella, whilst Adeline uttered 
a smothered cry of fear. ‘I have allowed this conversation to go on, 
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out of respect to you, Mr. St. John, but I beg to tell you, once for all, 
that Adeline never can be yours.” 

“] will not urge the subject further at present,” said Mr. St. John, as 
he held out his hand to bid adieu to Madame de Castella. “ We will 


resume it on my return from England.” 
“ You surely do not mean to persist in this insane journey !” abruptly 


uttered M. de Castella. 

“ Signor de Castella,” said Mr. St. John, with a pale cheek but firm 
manner, “TI will not resign your daughter. If I could forget my own 
feelings, I must remember hers. To marry her to De la Chasse would 
be to abandon her to the grave. She is not strong; you know it; not 
fitted to battle with misery. Adeline, my darling,” he added, turning 
to her, for she was sobbing hysterically, “why this distress? I have 
repeatedly assured you, when your fears of these explanations were 
great, that I would never resign you to De la Chasse, or to any other. 
Hear me repeat that assertion in the presence of your parents—by the 
help of Heaven, my love, you shall be my wife.” 

‘*‘ Meanwhile,” said M. de Castella, sarcastically, ‘as you are now, at 
least, under my authority, Adeline, permit me to suggest that you retire 
from this room.” 

She rose obediently, and went towards the door, sobbing. 

‘*A moment,” cried Mr. St. John, deprecatingly, “if it is from my 
presence you would send her. Iam going myself. Adieu to all.” ~ 

He opened the door, and stood with it in his hand, glancing hesitatingly 
at Adeline. Her feelings were wrought to a high pitch of excitement, 
control forsook her, and darting forward she clung to the arm of Mr. 
St. John, sobbing out hysterically, 

“ You will return—you will not desert me—you will not leave me to 
him 2?” 

He wound his arms round her, just as though they had been alone. 
“It is only compulsion that takes me from you, Adeline,” he whispered. 
‘* Be assured I will not let the grass grow under my feet. When three 
days shall have passed, look every minute for my return: and then, my 
darling, we shall part no more.” 

Lower yet he bent his head, and kissed her fervently. Then re- 

signed her to them, for they had come flocking round, turned, and was 
gone. 
De la Chasse left for Paris the next day. Heconcluded Mr. St. John 
had taken himself off for good. He did not appear to lay blame to 
Adeline : all his superfluous rage was vented on St. John. As to any 
affection Adeline might be suspected of entertaining for Mr. St. John, 
that he thought nothing of. A Frenchman does not understand or be- 
lieve in this sort of affection. 

The banus of the marriage were put up, and would shortly be pub- 
lished to the world, according to the custom of the country. ‘ Alphonse 
Jean Hippolyte de la Chasse and Adeline Luisa de Castella.” The 
ceremony was to take place at the neighbouring chapel ; the civil portion 
of it, previously, at the Mairie at Odesque. A sumptuous banquet- 
dinner was to be given in the evening by M. de Castella at the chateau, 
and the following morning the bride anc bridegroom were to leave it for 
Paris. In the course of a few days, Signor and Madame de Castella 
were to join them, and all four would then proceed to the South together. 
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“Td have seen them further, before they should have made such ar- 
rangements for me, with their French ideas !” bluntly exclaimed Rose to 
Adeline. “If I could not go away with my husband on my wedding- 
day, I'd run away with him beforehand.” 

Three days passed, and no Mr. St. John. The fourth morning arose, 
and Adeline was in a distressing state of excitement ; as she had been 
ever since his —— To what can I compare her restless anxiety ? 
You all remem the old tale of Bluebeard. “ Sister Anne, Sister 
Anne, do you see anybody coming ?” 

“ Alas, my sister, I see only the dust from a floek of ve 

“ Sister Anne, Sister Anne, can you see anybody coming ?” 

Thus it was with Adeline. When her eyes ached with looking out, 
and she retired momentarily to refresh them, it would be, “ Rose, Rose, 
do you see him coming ?” 

“ No, I don’t see a soul.” 

And then, “ Mary! go to the window. Can you see him coming?” 

And the day passed like the others, and be never came. It was, 
indeed, an anxious time with her. Left to herself, the marriage would 
inevitably take place, for, unsupported by St. John, she should not dare 
to oppose her father. But, on the fifth morning—ah, what triumph !— 
he returned. Adeline, dear girl, look at him, what de you read? A 
firm, self-possessed step, self-possessed even for him, a proud smile on his 
beautiful features, a glance of assured satisfaction in his truthful eye. 
He comes, indeed, as St. John of Castle-Wafer. 

Miss de Beaufoy, Adeline, and Mary were alone; the rest had gone 
over to the farm. He took Adeline’s hands in his: he saw how she had 
been suffering. ‘‘ But it is over, over,” he whispered to her; “ I shall 
never leave you more.” 

*“ It was unwise of you to come back, Mr. St. John,” said Aunt Agnes, 
as she shook hands with him. 

“ Tt was wise of me to go,” he cried, a happy flush of triumph on his 
brow. ‘“ Ah, dear Miss Beaufoy, you will soon pay us a visit at Castle- 
Wafer. Where is Monsieur de la Chasse ?” 

“ He has left for Paris.” 

“* F am sorry for it.” 

Adeline looked at him. 

“ He styled me an adventurer—a hunter after Adeline’s fortune. 
‘Had he remained till to-day, he might have eaten his words.” 

“ What is there to hope?’’ whispered Adeline. 

“ Hope all, hope everything, my love,” was his reply. “ J tell you 
to do so.” 

St. John, like an ambassador, had brought his credentials with him. 
All that he had so confidently asserted to M. de Castella was realised. 
His brother had received him with open arms, and shed tears of joy over 
the reconciliation. Solicitors were at once employed to liquidate Frederick’s 
remaining debts, and to set free so much of his property as was in the 
keeping of the Jews. Castle-Wafer would be resigned to him on his 
marriage, and a brilliant income. He had represented Adeline in glowin 
colours to his brother, not enlarging on her beauty, which he said would 

for itself, but on her numerous endearing qualities of mind and 
heart. And the latter, as he listened, became reconciled to the frustration 
of the marriage with Lady Anne St. John, and wrote word to Adeline 
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that he was to love and welcome her as adaughter. His offered 
settlements for her were the same which he had proposed for Lady Anne, 
and undeniable. 


A letter from him to Signor de Castella was presented by Mr. St. 
John. It contained formal proposals for Adeline, with an explanatory 
detait of what has been stated, in substance, above, submitting the whole 
to M. de Castella’s approval. The letter also contained a request, which 
Frederick was to urge in person, for M. de Castella and his family to at 
once visit Castle- Wafer, that he might become acquainted with the home 
to which he consigned his child. The marriage could then take place as 
soon as was convenient, either in England or France, as might be agreed 
upon, after which, Frederick would take her to a warmer clime for the 
winter months. 

Annoyed as M. de Castella was, he could not but be flattered at the 
honour done him, for he well knew that Isaac St. John of Castle- Wafer 
might aspire, for his brother, to a higher alliance than his would be. 
But he showed his vexation. 

“ You have acted improperly, Mr. St. John, both towards me, and 
towards your brother. _e did you tell him that Adeline was, all but, 
the wife of another?” 

“TI told him everything,” said Mr. St. John, firmly ; “ and he agreed 
with me,. that for Adeline’s own sake, if not for mine, she must be rescued 
from the unhappiness which threatens her.” 

“You are bold, sir,” cried M. de Castella, a flush of anger rising to 
his brow. 

“ | am,” returned Mr. St. John, “ bold and determined. You must 

rdon the avowal. It would ill become me to be otherwise, when so 
much is at stake.” 

M. de Castella wheeled back his easy-chair, as he sat, the only diver- 
sion from the uncomfortable, straight-backed seats which graced his 
cabinet. “ Listen to me,” he said; “I hope finally. Your journey to 
Castle- Wafer, as I warned you it would be, has been worse hen profit- 
less: our conversation is the same. No human entreaty or menace— 
could such be offered me—would alter my determination one iota. 
Adeline will marry De la Chasse.” 

“ T have abstained from urging my own feelings,” said Mr. St. John, 
warmly, “ but you must be aware their happiness is at stake. My whole 
future, so to speak, is bound up in Adeline.” 

“ You do well not to urge them; it would make no difference: I am 
sorry, but it would not. This must end, Mr. St. John. I have already 
expressed my acknowledgments to you for the honour done me in your 
wish for an alliance ; I shall express them presently to your brother. 
And I have no objection to confess, that, rt different circumstances, 
I might have been tempted to entertain it. But the barrier between 

ou and Adeline is insuperable.” 

“ Oh, M. de Castella, pray reflect. I have been bred with as nice 
sense of honour as you: I venture to say it: and I trust I shall never 
be guilty of aught to tarnish that honour. But I should deem it an 
unrighteous thing to sacritice to it a fellow-creature’s happiness, and she 
an only child.” 

“Oh, tush! Sacrifice !—happiness! These chimeras of the imagination 
are not looked upon in a serious light with us. Adeline may rebel in 
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irit—may repine for a week or two, but when once she is married to 
the baron, she will settle down contentedly enough.” 

“ You are killing her,” exclaimed St. John, excitedly. “ You may 
not see it, but I ou true. The painful — and agitation she 
has been ex to fately, if continued, would ki ag 

“ Then if such be your opinion, Mr. St. John,” returned the signor, 
sarcastically, “ you should put an end to it by withdrawing yourself.” 

“ I will not withdraw ; I will not give up Adeline. I am more worthy 
of her than he is.” 

“ You have been highly reprehensible throughout the affair. You 
knew that Adeline was promised to another, and it was your duty to fly, 
or at least absent yourself from her, when you found an attachment was 
arising.” 

“ fT acu't know that I was awake to it in time. But if I had been, 
most likely I should not have flown. Had I been needy, as that man 
called me, or one whose rank was inferior to hers, then my duty would 
have been plain; but the heir to Castle-Wafer has no need to fly like a 
craven.” 

“ Not on that score—not on that score. Had Adeline been but a 
peasant and engaged to another, you should have respected that engage- 
ment, and left her free.” 

“T did not set myself out to gain her love. I assure you, M. de 
Castella, that the passion which grew up between us was unsought on 
either side. It was the result of companionship, of similar tastes and 
sympathies; and it was firmly seated, i am convinced, in both our hearts, 
before I ever uttered a mone | or gave way to an action that could be 
construed into a wooing one. And you will forgive me for reminding 
you, that had Adeline regarded M. de la Chasse with the feelings essen- 
tial to render a marriage with him happy, she would have remained 
indifferent to me.” 

“‘ Our conference is at an end,” observed M. de Castella, rising, “‘ and 
I beg to state that I can never suffer it to be renewed. Finally, I feel 
obliged, flattered, by the honour you would have done Adeline, but I 
have no alternative but to decline it.” 

‘* You have an alternative, M. de Castella.” 

“I have none. I have none, on my honour. Will you be the bearer 
of my despatch to Castle- Wafer ?” 

“No. I shall remain where I am for the present.” 

“ I cannot pretend to control your movements, Mr. St. John, but it 
will be well that you absent yourself until after my daughter’s marriage. 
Were you to come in contact with the baron, nails unpleasantness might 
ensue.” 

“ He is not here,” interrupted Mr. St. John, “ therefore the question 
cannot arise.” 

“I have no wish that our friendship should be interrupted,’ returned 
M. de Castella, “ for I have always enjoyed your society much. If you 
will but be reasonable, and drop all recollection of this unpleasant 
matter.” 

Mr. St. John made no reply. As he left the cabinet, he nearly ran 
over Father Marc, who seemed to be leaning against the door. Could 
the priest have been listening? The thought occurred to Mr. St. John. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS, 
BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


No. XXXI.—Owen Merepitn’s Porems.* 


Herr, if not a full-fledged poet, is at least no mere unfledged poetaster. 
If not already great in performance, the poetry of Owen Meredith is 
great in promise. Young he evidently is, and his verses are not exempt 
from the liabilities of youth: but that is a kind of fault which every day 
will, or ought to, mend; and if the present minstrel’s strains show in no 
scant measure the unripevess of youth, its lack of restraint, of discipline, 
of chastened judgment, so do they its energy, its glow, the large hope 
which belongs to life’s dawn, the rich fancy which to itself a kingdom is. 
He is thoughtful, and gives to his thoughts a serious, earnest expression ; 
a tender pathos frequently marks his lines, of ample power to soften and 
subdue; vigour is not! wanting, on occasion, even of a dramatic order ; 
he is a close and loving student of Nature and her works, her landscapes, 
her sea-changes, her skyey influences ; and he has an ear for the music 
of rhythm and intel variations, something over-fond perhaps of the 
_ free and adventurous in this line of things. 

“‘ Clytemnestra” may be pronounced a dashingly “ grand junction” of 
the Classical and the Romantic in tragic art. In much keeping pretty 
close to Eschylus, it is suffused with the glow and colouring of post- 
Shakspearian times. It has choruses, dialogues, and phrases that in 
form may be thought almost too literally Grecian, but in spirit they 
belong to an age which has been sung to by Keats and Shelley, Tenny- 
sen and the Brownings. ‘ Clytemnestra” is incomparably more spirited, 
powerful, and impressive an imitation of the old Attic type—more free 
in movement, striking in situation, and rich in composition—than we 
remember to have seen this many a day in any production of the kind, 
Clytemnestra herself, a gorgeous tragedy queen, in sceptred pall comes 
sweeping by, majestic, strong of will, and hot of passion ;—the Clytem- 
nestra of AEschylus, it has been said by Schlegel, could not with pro- 
priety have been portrayed as a frail seduced woman, but must appear 
with the features of the heroic age, so rife with bloody catastrophes, in 
which all passions were vehement, and men, both the good and the bad, 
surpassed the ordinary standard of later and un-heroic ages: and after 
this schylean type is moulded this new impersonation of the royal 
regicide. Agisthus, beside her, is a very foil to set off her energies to the 
utmost—a puny sinner, whose ambitions, purposes, resolves, passions, 
beside hers, 


Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 


He cringes before her as she wooes him, aghast at her power over his 
fluttering, abject soul, and sees in her a godlike fiend, in whose eyes 
heaven and hell seem meeting, and who owns and plies a spell to sway 
the inmost courses of his soul. She can reproach the gods for fashioning 


—_— — 


* Clytemnestra, The Earl’s Return, The Artist, and other Poems. By Owen 
Meredith. London: Chapman and Hall. 1855. 
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her in woman’s soft mould, giving her those lengths of silky hair, those 
hands too delicately dimpled, and those arms too white, too weak, the 
while they left the man’s heart:in her, to mar their masterpiece— 


That I should perish, 
+ we won renown memory fe Fs 
man, men—perchance a you, 
Had you but better sex’d me, you blind Gods ! 


pathetic ' of the days when Iphigenia nestled in her bosom, 
in with similar effect to Lady Macheth’s* remembrance of her 
so like the sleeping Duncan. The description of the sacrifice im 
pee em is vivid and forcible, though it reads like an expan- 

the terse stanzas by Tennyson,+ with which the Quarterly 
Review saw fit to make merry, twenty years since. Of Mr. Meredith’s 
choruses in general we should be glad to quote one or two i ; 
but strophes and antistrophes take up sadvoteall ince ciliaie Sion 
little to spare, that we must content ourselves with commending them 


the attention of the reader, whether learned in Greek plays or not— 
the former, he will = something of the English playwright’s 
ic art and sympathetic genius—if the latter, he (or, ices by 
ypothesis “no scholard” in the Greek, she) has an opportunity of 
forming a more lively notion of what the Greek chorus was like, and ina 
style vastly more readable, enjoyable, and rememberable, than in a vast 
~~ similar adaptations. 

. Meredith is possibly a little too fond of dealing with connubial 
difficulties. Leaving “Clytemnestra,” the most powerful thing in the 
volume is “ The Wife’s Trazedy”—but its power is of the same ob- 
jectionable cast as that which marks Kotzebue’s Menschenhass und 
Reue(“ The Stranger” of our stage), and its finale is pitched in the same 
(may we call it falsetto?) key. ‘Good Night in the Porch” is free-from 
any such exeeption, and is an affecting transeript of household love, in 
— and manner ‘not without affinity to “Bertha in the Lane” by Mrs. 

ing, whom indeed our young poet has clearly studied, and admired 
to the point of imitation,—that gifted lady’s husband, and the poet- 
laureate being also, repeatedly and emphatically, among the models after 
whom he has formed himself, though with a sufficient accompaniment of 


independenee, and original character, to warrant the belief that, in 


_— 


7 





* The Thane’s wife must have been often in our poet's eye, while working out 

his ideal of the wife of the Grecian generalissimo. At times there is am almost 

however unconscious, from the very language of Shakspeare. The 

“If we should fail,”—“ We fail!” &c., may seem to have suggested the 

point in the following, where Clytemnestra is striving to determine the indeter- 
minate nature of her feebler accomplice: 


Clyt. His lips comprest—his eye dilates—he is saved! 
O, when strong natures into frailer ones 
Have struck deep root, if one exalt not both, 
_ Both must drag down and perish! 
Aigisth. If we should live— 
Cit. And we shall live. 


Yet... yet— 
What! shrinking still? 
I'll do the deed,. &c, 


+ “A Dream of Fair Women.” 
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future efforts, he will himself capable of a “self-supporti 
system,” shat shall d allosion to “Sordello,” or to “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” or to “A Dream of Fair Women.” The singular poem 
entitled “‘ The Earl’s Return” is a medley of all his manners and moods 
—alternately wild, dreamy, tender, rugged, stormy, subtle, and grimly 
humorous. “ A Soul’s Loss” isa forcible but melodious record of stifled 

ssion—some of the stanzas breathe deepest thoughts in words that 
a into the soul, and compel sympathy with that other soul’s ‘ Loss.” 
“The Artist,” again, is rich in meditative passages, and evidences an 
artist-author in the smoothness and sweetness of its metrical flow, while 
it implies a pledge of his inspiration to eschew all second-hand trading 
in authorship, and to speak out for himself the poetry that may be in 
him, and beat out music of his own, nor be 


Degenerate copyist of copies. 


The enthusiasm with which the sights and sounds of Mother Earth are 
observed in these poems, and the fulness with which their charms, or 
imposing pomps, or lurking mysteries, are chronicled, form one of the 
most note-worthy characteristics of this new poet. He delights to depict 
the stagnant levels, burning in the distant marsh—the garden-bowers 
dim with dew—the white-rose thorns twinkling with sparkling drops— 
to bid us list the bittern’s parting call, and the harsh murmurs of the 
frogs among the low reeds,—or watch the coming and going overhead of 
winnowing bats, and the snails’ dull march adown shining trails, 


With slow pink cones, and soft wet horns. 
We meet by the score with descriptive fragments such as this : 


From the warm upland comes a gust made fragrant with the brown hay there. 

The meek cows with their white horns thrust above the hedge, stand still and 
stare. 

The steaming horses from the wains droop o’er the tank their plaited manes., 


Or this sea-side sketch : 


And when the dull sky darken’d down to the edges, 
And the keen frost kindled in star and spar, 

The sea might be known by a noise on the ledges 
Of the long crags, gathering power from afar 

Thro’ his roarmg bays, and crawling back 

Hissing, as o’er the wet pebbles he dragg’d 

His skirt of foam fray’d, dripping, and jagg’d. 


Every sea-shore roamer will own the graphic effect of the next extract: 


But when the swallow, that sweet new-comer, 

Floated over the sea in the front of the summer, 

The salt dry sands burn’d white, and sicken’d 

Men’s sight in the glaring horn of the bay ; 

And all things that fasten, or float at ease 

In the silvery light of the leprous seas 

With the pulse of a hideous life were quicken’d, 

Fell loose from the rocks, and crawl’d crosswise away. 
Slippery sidelong crabs, half-strangled 

By the white sea-grasses in which they were tangled, 


And those half-living creatures, orb’d, ray’d, and sharp-angled, 
Fan-fish, and star-fish, and polypous lumps, 
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Hueless and boneless, that languidly thicken’d, 

Or flat-faced, or spiked, or ridgéd with humps, 
Melting off from their clotted clusters and clumps, 
Sprawied over the shore in the heat of the day. 


Stanzas abound, too, of pictorial power like the following : 


The ozier’d, oozy water, ruffled 

By fluttering swifts that dip and wink : 
Deep cattle in the cowslips muffled, 

Or lazy-eyed upon the brink, &c. 

Several of the minor poems in this collection are as fully stored with 
similar descriptive details ; one in particular, whose only title is “ Song,” 
riots in wealth of illustration from garden-ground—each allusion be- 
tokening a habit of observation on the part of the songster, who testifies 
what he has seen with his eyes, and heard with his ears, and his hands 
have handled, feelingly, in the world of nature, not merely in the echo 
of books—the purple iris hanging its head on its lean stalk, the spider 
spilling his silver thread between the columbines’ bells, the drunken 
beetle, that, 





roused ere night, 
Breaks blundering from the rotten rose,— 


the jasmin dropping her yellow stars 
In mildew’d mosses one by one,— 


the hollyhocks falling off their tops, the lotus-blooms that “ ail white i’ 
the sun,” the freckled foxglove fainting and grieving, while 


The smooth-paced slumbrous slug devours 
The dewy leaves of gorgeous flowers, 
And smears the glisterig leaves. 


Meanwhile, all to the burden of the song, “suns sink away, sweet things 
decay,’’ we mark how 


From brazen sunflowers, orb and fringe, 
The burning burnish dulls and dies: 
Sad Autumn sets a sullen tinge 
Upon the scornful peonies : 
The dewy frog limps out, and heaves 
A speckled lump in speckled bowers : 
A reeking moisture clings, and lowers 
The lips of lapping leaves. 


Specimens of Mr. Meredith's imagery it were easier to collect than to 
select, at least so as to do him justice. His similitudes are often striking, 
sometimes a little overstrained. The forlorn Lady in ‘The Earl’s 
Return,” weary with watching, and wasted with pining regrets, is de- 
scribed at night as putting by 
the coil and care 
Of the day that lay furl'’d like an idle weft* 

Of heapad spots which a bright snake hath left, 
Or that dark house, the blind worm’s lair, 
When the star-wingéd moth from the windows hath crept. 


* “Weft” is a favourite word with Mr. Meredith, who is fond of reiterating a 








pet We have noted various instances : here is one, of the recurri 
of the steal a. 


“ripple” in reference to music: 
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Sir Launcelot’s “ mighty shield,” hacked and worn by dint of knightly 
combat, is said to have 


Look’d like some crack’d and frozen moon that hangs 
By night o’er Baltic headlands all alone. 


The Greek Herald, observing the effect of his news on Clytemnestra, 
and awed by “ that brooding eye whose light is language,” thus de- 
scribes her reception of his message of Agamemnon’s advent : 


——Some great thought, I see, 
Mounts up the royal chambers of her blood, 
As a king mounts his palace; holds high pomp 
In her Olympian bosom ; gains her face, 
Possesses all her noble glowing cheek 
With sudden state; and gathers grandly up 
Its slow majestic meanings in her eyes ! 


When Clytemnestra finds Aigisthus failing her, and utterly belying her 
hopes of him, and of her own future in and through him, she bitterly 


exclaims : 
This was the Atlas of the world I built ! 


Alexander Smith is not to have Night and the Stars all to himself ;— 
rather he seems to have provoked to emulation them that are his fellows. 
Here is one of Owen Meredith’s many commercings with the imagery of 
the starry firmament on high: 


And when, over all of these, the night 
Among her mazy and milk-white signs, 
And cluster’d orbs, and zig-zag lines, 

Burst into blossoms of stars and light, 

The sea was glassy; the glassy brine 

Was paven with ichts—Eloe, crystalline, 

And emerald green; the dark world hung 

Balanced under the moon, and swung 

In a net of silver sparkles. 


The pale-faced lady who awaited so wistfully “ the Earl’s Return,” has 
this among other starry visions of the night : 





Suddenly 
At times a shooting star would spin 
Shell-like out of heaven, and tumble in, 





“ Sometimes, at night, a music was roll’d— 
A ripple of silver harp-strings cold.”——7he Earl's Return. 
Again: 
“ Then wave over wave of the sweet silver wires 
’Gan ripple, and the minstrel took heart to begin it.”—Jdid. 
And again: 
“She turn’d and caught her lute, and pensively 
Rippled a random music down the strings.” —Elayne le Blanc. 


“ Spill” is another privileged phrase, employed sometimes with an almost gro- 
tesque effect. We have— 
“The spider spills his silver thread 
Between the bells of columbines.” 
And again: 
——*“ T hear the sandy, shrill cascade 
Leap down upon the vale and spill 
His heart out round the muffled mill,” &c. 
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And burst o'er a city of stars ; ‘but she, 
As he dash’d on the back of the Zodiae, 
fad it meetin and onc + "sgaag daa 


And 
Though at me he vei 


ina sae the sar rata bel baleony 
4a his palace among 
SS he saw in the land, 
Had a white lily from his loose hand. 


There is danger of indulging with too wide a poetical license in “ con- 
ceits” ” of this sort, which verge upon the “high fantastical.” 

“The Artist” is, perhaps, the best example of our poet's meditative 
habit. It owes caaien to Emerson in its cast of t, but it has 
a “native hue of casdiaiion” and character and pith of its own. It 
teaches the inexhaustible teachings of Nature, animate and inanimate— 
haply hid in bramble blossoms, or shut within the daisy-lid; it shows 
how the Creator's glory lies within reach, so that the mosses we trample 
on, and “the pebbles on the wet sea-beach, have solemn meanings 


strange and sweet.” 
The peasant at his cottage door 
May teach thee more than Plato knew: 
See that thou scorn him not: adore 
God in him, and thy nature too. 


We are bid seek more in the woodbine’s breath, and the vine's 
woolly | tendrils, than m Cato’s suicide, or Cicero’s words to Catiline—to 
ise in the wild rose our next of blood, and our sisterhood in the 
kingeups. “Be strong,” the would-be Artist is exhorted, “ and trust 
high it instincts more than all the creeds :” this is Emerson all over— 


Not all the wisdom of the schools 

Is wise for thee. Hast thou se acm 
No man hath spoken for thee. 

Are well: but never fear to break 


The scaffolding of other souls : 
It was not meant for thee to mount ; 
Though it may serve thee. Separate wholes 
Make up the sum of God’s account. 
And so is this : 


Burn catalogues. Write thine own books. 
What need to pore o’er Greece and Rome? 
When whoso thro’ his own life looks 
Shall find that he is fully come 


Greece and Rome, and Middle-Age : 
Hath been by turns, ere yet full-grown, 
Soldier, and Senator, and Sage, 
And worn the tunic and the gown. 
An excerpt or two, “most musical most melancholy,” from “ A Soul’s 
Loss,” will tell their own tale : 


Mourn I may, that from her features 
All the angel light is gone. 

But I chide not. Human creatures 
Are not angels. She was none. 
Women have so many natures! 

I think she loved me well with one. 
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ly there is a pent-up beauty in these lines, and a veiled depth of 


fein 


ling, exceedingly rare. But again :) 


Great men reach dead hands unto me 
From the graves to comfort me.* 

Shakspeare’s heart is throbbing thro’ me. 
All man has been man may be. 

Plato speaks like one that knew me. 
Life 1s made Philosophy. 


Ah, no, no! while yet the leaf 

Turns, the truths upon it pall. 
By the stature of this grief, 

Even Shakspeare shows so small ! 
Plato palters with relief. 

Grief is greater than them all ! 


We have left ourselves no space to give entire any prominent specimen 
of Mr. Meredith’s lyrical genius. But after so many shreds, scraps, and 
sundries, dislocated and dismembered at our own will and pleasure, it is 
due to him to give some one “copy of verses” unbroken and unmangled 
—and in giving the following, it is also due to him to add, that our 
choice of it has been controlled by the “law of limitation” in a periodical’s 


letter-press. If little, it has, however, the merit of being (what Hamlet 


calls) a “ picture in little :” 


THE RUINED PALACE. 


Broken are the Palace windows : 
Rotting is the Palace floor. 
The damp wind lifts the arras, 
And swings the creaking door ; 
But it only startles the white owl 
From his perch on a monarch’s throne, 
And the rat that was gnawing the harp-strings 
A Queen once played upon. 


Dare you linger here at midnight 
ahs ae the wind is aes, 
And the bat, and the newt, and the viper, 
And the creeping things come out ? 
Beware of these ghostly chambers ! 
Search not what my heart hath been, 
Lest you find a phantom sitting 
Where once there sat a Queen. 





* The repetition of this “me,” with a difference in the accentuation, merely to 
accommodate the rhythm, not the sense, is a little awkward. 
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ANGLOMANIA IN DENMARK* 
A SOCIAL SKETCH. 


From tHE Danisu. By Mrs. Busuey. 


In order to acquire a thorough knowledge of the age, or rather of the 
day, in which we live, it is not sufficient to study its politics and its 
literature, to be conversant with its mercantile and industrial resources, 
&c., one must make oneself acquainted with all the little facts, which, 
when combined, bestow upon the period a peculiar character. ‘Tell me 
what you eat, and I will tell you what you are,” is a paradox belonging 
to the celebrated culinary art ; but the paradox becomes true when thus 
explained—“ if I do not know how you live, I do not know what you 
are ;” and thus, to be thoroughly acquainted with one’s own period, one 
must know how one’s contemporaries eat, how they drink, how they 
dress—com themselves ; in a word, how they conduct and exhibit 
themselves in social life. 

Our contemporaries of the higher classes have recently, but somewhat 
ra A adopted, for the time being, an exclusive stamp—and that 
is the Anglomania, or English sickness, as it may be termed. Not to 
know this would betoken dire ignorance of the present period, and it is 
necessary that we —_ it at once without delay, while we can yet seize 
its diagnoses, or peculiar characteristics ; in short, before it assimilates 
itself to our general condition, and becomes naturalised among us. 

It is always interesting to trace a phenomenon from its earliest ap- 
pearance through the onward steps of its development ; to watch its pro- 
gress from its rudimentary state, until it reaches its culminating point, 
especially when that culminating point be the highest work of the 
creation—man. We hope, therefore, that the same interest which is 
bestowed upon the vital functions of insects, toads, fishes, storks, monkeys, 
and human beings, will be vouchsafed to an inquiry into Tur ENGLIsH 
SICKNESS. 

The Anglomania has raged for many years here in Denmark ; but for 
a long time it did not attract much attention, because it was confined to 
the lower spheres of society. Whilst, in the fashionable world, the 
Gallomania prevailed, and nothing was thought of but French politics, 
French taste, French literature ; whilst the scientific world was drenched 
with German mysticism, German profundity, German vapouring, and 
German bombast ; whilst the young people were far gone in Scandi- 
navianism, occupied with Swedish affairs, and ranging themselves under 
Scandinavian banners, the Anglomania was content with a sort of vege- 
tative existence in stables, and in the homely company of grooms, 
farmers, and small country squires. ‘That was the germ from which the 
Anglomania grew up as vigorous as the plant which springs from a grain 
of mustard-seed. 

What was then the Anglomania’s most striking characteristic was its 
extreme anxiety to bring about emancipation from all that goes by the 





* From the “ Folkekalender for Danmark, 1855.” 
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name of—tail. The pigs were the first to be polished in this way. The 
thick, clumsy tail that yed the animal’s vulgar Danish extraction, 
was metamorphosed into a slender, graceful je ne sais quoi, which, with 
a coquettish curl, significantly pointed upwards—sic itur ad astra ; the 
dog who came under the influence of the Anglomania had its long 
drooping tail transformed into a short ape queue; and the horse 
subj to the same ascendancy was found with only a reminiscence of 
that portion of his body. 

But the year 1848, with its increased political and mercantile con- 
nexion with England, gave the Anglomania at once that spring for 
which it had been long, though silently, preparing ; and it did not rest 
until it had taken a high stand among the peculiarities of the day. 
Socrates brought shilinaghiy from heaven into the dwellings of man ; in 
like manner it was a mercantile enterprise which introduced the Anglo- 
mania, vid Lowestoft, into our community. It first obtained a seat on 
the clerk’s high stool at the counting-house, and it afterwards managed 
to stretch its nonchalant legs on the sofas of a drawing-room. It now 
sits: there—proud, stately, and arrogant—resting upon the consciousness 
of its own high merits, and is a leader in the social compact. We shall, 
therefore, note down a few traits of the natural history of Anglomania, 
or, lest some should prefer the expression, we will give some of the 
symptoms of the English sickness. 

In the male sex the Anglomania begins to appear about the fifteenth 
year, and gradually increases until it comes to a head, somewhere in or 
near the twentieth year. Where the development is normal, the com- 
plaint evinces itself by the following signs:—The limbs shrink to an 
almost terrifying thinness, and are encased in grey, or in large-chequered, 
tight-fitting unmentionables ; the waistcoat is elongated, and adorned 
with a chain, which forms from the lowest button-hole a circle of 180 
degrees in its way to the pocket ; the dark coat—a legitimate “ Anglo- 
man’’* never wears a long frock coat—is furnished with buttons in the 
middle of the back, the sleeves expand at the wrist, and tighten at the 
top, near the collar; an astonishing quantity of white linen is shown 
upon the breast ; the long neck is encompassed by a narrow tie with 
enormous bows, and a stiff shirt collar which prevents the free movement 
of the head. The hair is parted over the left eyebrow, and falls towards 
the right shoulder, and bristles out so at the side that the individual 
resembles a water-dog that had been struggling against a stormy south- 
easter. The pride of man—his beard—timidly mounts his cheek, and 
then shoots out in long whiskers; and the head is crowned with a little 
tiny bit of a straw hat, or an uncommonly Jarge felt hat, or a cap be- 
longing to the antediluvian world. The walk is so swinging, that the 
dangling eye-glass sways back and forwards, and the arms are infected 
with a parallel motion. 

Hitherto ninety-nine per cent. of the “ Anglomen” have belonged to 
the mercantile mtg and when one of them has been so fortunate as to 
have spent two or three months in London or Newcastle, the complaint 
strikes;inwardly, and betrays new symptoms. ‘The patient oxhibits a 
violent longing for raw beefsteaks, plum-pudding, porter, and ale ; he 
feels indisposed in bright sunshiny weather, but becomes well and 





* One crazy about everything English. 
May—vou. ctv. No. cccexmt. rE 














some 

id,.i " any other outer garment. 
ge ee in the decline of life, the sufferer from 
Anglomania often involves himself in the mazes of obscure theoretical 
doctrines, whose nearest h to reason and truth would disappear in 
the clear light of ical common sense. But another phase of this 
Anglomania is evinced at this advanced period among sundry old gentle- 
men who used to flourish in our beloved islands im shoes and white 
stockings, at the time when to wear large stiff boots was the 
burgher’s first duty, and when to have sported an eye-glass would have 
been an infringement of the moral law. No one has an idea whence 
elderly cavaliers come, who wander about as solitaries, like St. 
John the Baptist in the wilderness, living not exactly upon locusts, but 
upon quite as curious food—namely, old English beef—so gloriously old, 
that none but persons labouring under what may be termed a state of 
break-neck abstraction, could fancy it young—so petrified by age, that 
it would not be at all a wild idea to suppose it the flesh of some of the 
pigeons from Noah’s Ark. 

Let us now turn to the fair sex: and while searching for truth, which 
is the first duty of the natural historian, let us gladly make the gallant 
admission that this lovely sex have not hitherto been seized upon by the 
Anglomania as by an epidemic disease ; but we cannot deny that a spo- 
radic case of it is found here and there. We do not often see a face 
bordered on each side by long fair ringlets ; we do not often encounter 
the languishing looks of the English ladies: our ladies have fortunately 
not yet learned to mingle a degree of ludicrous prudery, and gloomy 
bigotry, with a bold of busying themselves about all affairs touch- 
ing on @ certain word—-EMANCIPATION; nevertheless we cannot be 
blind to the fact that our Danish dames and damsels have latterly shown 
a propensity towards eschewing every male creature who has not been 
formally intreduced, and this savours of the Anglomania. Further, we 
cannot fail to remark the tender-hearted, charitable fever which seems to 
be gaining ground. Not indeed quite to the extent in which it rages 
among Engi en, who up associations for the relief of the 
distant tolerably well-fed African negroes, whilst they leave their 
own poor neighbours to die of starvation, but which stillis characterised 
pie at 8 y fancy for labouring in ladies’ committees on account 

asylums, — servant-girls, &c., to all of whom and which 

i ight be more easily rendered with less ostentation. 

However, we must arrest our observations here, that we may not in- 
volve ourselves in any unpleasant collision with our fair omen. 
Pe eR yg Mirae sex” 

continue te be better to withstand the Anglomania epidemic 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER. ANDREWS. 


PUBLIC CONVEYANCES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Havine taken a glimpse at, the state of the roads during the last 
century, it behoves. us: next to: see what manner of vehicles; were con- 
structed for traversing them, and how they were contrived: to resist the 
sudden shocks, and withstand the jerking and jolting occasioned by such 
trifling inequalities as-ruts. four feet deep, and sloughs of mud. up to the 
horses’ bellies. That they could not travel very fast must be at once 
apparent, but the speed to which they did. attain seems wonderful when 
we consider the obstacles in their way. Swift, in his Journal, mentions 
travelling from Wycombe to Hyde-park Corner, the distance of twenty- 
seven ~ oo in five hours, but. this was no doubt by post.or private eon- 
veyance. 

A few announcements of the coach-proprietors, taken from various 
periods, will throw some light upon dichtansbiohamnen ject. In 1839 
(and possibly to this hour), a printed card, framed and glazed, was pre- 
served over the bar of the Black Swan Inn at York, giving notice that— 

“Your four days’ coach begins on Friday, the 12th April, 1706. All 
that are desirous to pass from London. to York, or to any other place on 
that road, in this. expeditious manner, let them repair to the Black Swan 
in Holbourne, in London, and to the Black Swan in Coney-street, York. 
At both places they may be received in a.stage-coach, every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, which actually performs the whole journey in 
the short s of four daies (if God permit)! The coach sets forth at 
five decks ia the morning; and. returns from York to Stamford, by 
Huntingdon, to London, in two daies more, allowing passengers 14l\bs. 
were eee ante from Edinburgh:to Lond 

~ ilgrimage must it have been inburgh to London : 

ad en coach will set out towards the end of next 
week for London, or any place on the road. To be performed in nine 
days, being three days sooner than any other coach that travels the road, 
for which purpose eight stout horses are stationed at proper distances.” 

At this period night travelling was not thought of: it. was sufficiently 
hazardous to travel by day, and so great an undertaking was it con- 
sidered, that, about 1720, a lady (Mrs. Manley) published a book of 
travels, under the title of “A Stage Coach Journey from London to 
Exeter,”’ which informs us that the coach started from London at three 
o'clock in the morning. At ten the exhausted travellers were allowed to 
alight and take their dinner at a road-side inn; and at three o'clock in 
the afternoon the journey was concluded for the day, and the coach 
drawn into the inn-yard till next morning. This journey from London 
occupied four days of twelve hours each; so that, with a fair allowance 
for stoppages and meal times, the coach could scarcely have travelled at 

E2 
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rate of four miles and a half in the hour. But if a Sunday intervened 
journey, the passengers were detained for the day in the town at 
ich it chanced to find them, no stage-coaches being allowed to travel 
the Sabbath. With these impediments, our readers will not be sur- 
prised to hear that, in 1745, coach from Edinburgh to London, 
‘the Northern Diligence, a huge, old-fashioned tub, drawn by three 
” according to Sir Walter Scott, performed its journey (“God 
illing,” as the a it) eo roe ag space of three — ! 
arrangements for “sleeping the ngers” were always an- 
nounced in the bills, thus : ditiad eearere i 

“ Manchester Machine, from the Swan with Two Necks, in two days ; 
on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays. Sleep at Derby. 

«“ eld and Manchester, from ditto ; same days, in two days. Sleep 
at Nottingham. 

‘ Gloucester Post Coach, in one day. Carries four in and one out.” 

But, in 1740, an apparition appeared upon the road by = in the 
shape of a night coach ; but the desperate enterprise seems to have been 
but little favoured at first, and, as late as the 8th of March, 1774, we 
find a coach started ‘to go from the Rose and Crown, in St. John’s- 
street, London ; to run every Tuesday, Thursday, and Sunday ; putting 
up, first day at Grantham, second day at York, and third day at New- 
castle ;'to carry six inside and two out ;’’ the journey performed by nine- 
teen proprietors on the line of road. And, in 1760, the passengers to 
Brighton were detained for the night at East Grinstead (thirty miles 
from London), where the coach put up, arriving at Brighton in the after- 
noon of the day after its departure from town. 

In 1760, a coach started from London for Liverpool once a week, and 
accomplished the journey in four days; and, in 1765, a “ flying-coach” 
rau to Dover in one day. This prodigy was drawn by eight horses. But 
even the Dover machines, with six horses, excited a sort of awe at this 

riod by their speed. A French traveller, a Mr. Grosley, who travelled 

y one of them to London, says of them, “ They are drawn by six 
horses, go twenty-eight leagues a day, from Dover to London, for a 
single guinea. Servants are entitled to a place for half that money, 
either behind the coach or upon the coach-box, which has three places.” 

Among a list of the terrific achievements of the coaches, starting from 
the Swan with Two Necks, in London, in April, 1774, we select the 
following as examples : 

* A Post Coach to Gloucester, in sixteen hours, and a Machine in one 
day, each three days a week. A Machine to Hereford twice a week, in 
a day anda half. A Machine to Salop every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, in two days. A Machine for Midaatietigien every Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, in one day.” 

The bill winds up with the following startling notice : 

“The Rumsey Machine, through Winchester, hung on steel springs, 
begins flying on the 3rd of April, from London to Poole, in one day !” 

The Daily Advertiser, of April 9, 1739, furnishes us with several 

istic announcements, from among which we may quote the 
following : 

“For Baru.—A good Coach and able Horses will set out from the 
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Black Swan Inn, in Holborn, on Wednesday or Thursday, Inquire of 
William Maud.” 

“ The old standing, constant Froom Flying Waggon, in three days, 
sets out with goods and passengers, from Froom for London, eve 
Monday, by one o'clock in the morning, and will be at the King’s 
Arms, at Holborn Bridge, the Wednesday following, by twelve o'clock 
at noon, from whence it will set out on Thursday morning, by one 
o'clock, for Amesbury, Shrewton, Chiltern, Heytesbury, Watsalieten, 
Froom, and all other places adjacent ; and will continue, allowing each 
passenger fourteen pounds, and be at Froom on Saturday by twelve at 
noon. If any passengers have occasion to go from any of the aforesaid 
places, they shall be supplied with able horses and a guide = 
Clavey, the roprietor of the said Flying Waggon. The Waggon 
calls at the White Bear, in Piccadilly, coming in and going out,” &e. 

The general construction of these vehicles is thus described in the 
_ © Tales of an Antiquary :” 

‘“‘ They were principally of a dull black leather, thickly studded, by 
way of ornament, with black broad-headed nails, tracing out the panels, 
in the upper tier of which were four oval windows, with heavy red 
wooden frames, or leathern curtains. Upon the doors, also, were iipliged, 
in large characters, the names of the places whence the coach started and 
whither it went, stated in quaint and antique language. The vehicles 
themselves varied in shape; sometimes they were like a distiller’s vat, 
somewhat flattened, and hung equally balanced between the immense 
back and front springs. In other instances they resembled a violoncello 
case, which was, past all comparison, the most fashionable form: and 
then they hung in a more genteel posture, namely, inclining on to the 
back springs, and giving to those who sat within the appearance of a 
stiff Guy Fawkes uneasily seated. The roofs of the coaches, in most 
cases, rose into a swelling curve, which was sometimes surrounded by a 
high iron guard. The coachman and the guard, who always held his 
carbine ready-cocked upon his knee, then sat together over a very long and 
narrow boot, which passed under a large spreading hammercloth, hang- 
ing down on all sides, and finished with a flowing and most luxuriant 
fringe. Behind the coach was the immense basket, stretching far and 
wide beyond the body, to which it was attached by long iron bars or 
supports passing beneath it, though even these seemed scarcely equal to 
the enormous weight with which they were frequently loaded. These 
baskets were, however, never very great favourites, although their dif- 
ference of price caused them to be frequently well filled. The wheels 
of these old carriages were large, massive, ill formed, and usually of a 
red colour, and the three horses that were affixed to the whole one 
the foremost of which was helped onwards by carrying a huge, long- 
legged elf of a postilion, dressed in a cocked-hat, with = men sant 
gold ri 


ding-coat—were so far parted, by the great length of their traces, 
that it was with no little difficulty that the poor animals dragged their 
unwieldy burden along the road. It groaned and creaked at every fresh 
tug which they gave it, as a ship, rocking or beating-up against a heavy 
sea, strains all her timbers, with a low moaning sound, as she drives over 
the contending waves.” 
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This description agrees in most of its details with ‘the . 

exhibited in Hogarth’s “‘ Country Inn Yard,” except that the guard an ‘the 
latter bears a sword instead of a:carbine, and the postillion is a dwarf-boy, 
not “a huge, long-legged elf,” nor so elegantly caparisoned as the writer 
describes. In the “Night” of thesame artist we have asimilar picture of 
a “flying:coach,” upset by a bonfire:on the Fifth of November’; and, in 
the series of the “‘ Dlection,” are Specimens of Carriages “ inclining on to 
the back springs,” which gives them the appearance of having broken 
down 


A writer in the Monthly Magazine of October, 1822, gives a descrip- 
tion of the old stage-coaches of his early days, and, im particular, men- 
tions one—the “ Hope”—which ran to Sheffield somewhere about 1780, 
previously to'the great improvement mtroduced by Mr. John Palmer in 
1784. ‘We shall quote his remarks, as he enters upon the subject of ithe 
old crane-necked springs : 

“ The coach consisted, first, of the boot, a tall, clumsy, turret-likemass, 
on the top of which the coachman sat, that was erected on, and, without 
the imtervention of any springs, was fixed on the fore axletree of the 

iage; second, of an enormous wicker basket, in like manner ‘fixed 
on the ‘hind axletree.; and, ‘third, between these masses, the coach body 
was suspended by thick straps from four of what are now, for distinetion’s 
sake, called crane-necked springs. The roads were, at the period alluded 
to, in general, rough, sloughy, and uneven, :and occasioned a degree of 
jolting and ‘tossing about of ‘the three distinct masses of which a stage- 
coach then consisted, such as those ean scarcely conceive who may have 
seen only the modern coaches constructed of one piece, and resting on 
what are called grasshopper springs, so contrived and placed, that the 
jerk occasioned to either of the wheels by coming in contact with a 
projecting stone, or by momentarily sinking into.a hole in the road, is 
received ‘by, and equalised amongst four or more springs, which act, not 
on a single corner of the coach as the crane-necked ‘springs used ‘to do.” 

Such coaches as these—unwieldy, ill-balanced, and frequently over- 
weighted on the roof—drawn by such horses, and travelling such roads, 
were constantly meeting with accidents—overthrows, breakings down, 
or stickings fast. But these were not the only, and ‘scarcely the worst 
dangers ‘to be dreaded ; the significant hint about ‘the guard’s ‘ready- 
cocked carbine, and the comfortable assurance with which the coach bi 
wound up of “ Each of these «conveyances being well .uarded,” tell ‘of 
another peril—the highwaymen by whom the roads were infested. So 
desperate were these banditti that, sometimes single-handed, they would 
attack a-coach, :and, despite the guard's carbines, rob ‘the affrighted pas- 
sengers of their property. ‘Here are instances, and we might fill our 

with ‘similar ones : 

“ Tuesday evening, two of the Greenwich stages were stopped in Kent- 
street-road by a single highwayman, who robbed the passengers of their 
— &c.— London Evening Post, May 7th, 1774. 

““ A:few days ago the Ryegate coach was stoppeda little way out of 
town, by a single highwayman, who robbed the passengers of thirty 
pounds.” — Westminster Journal, October 29th, 1774. 

“Friday night, the Epping stage-coach was robbed ‘on the forest, 
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within a mile of the town, by two highwaymen, well mounted and 
masked ; they robbed one mside passenger of half a - amen they swore 
bitterly that one of the outside passengers, whom they pointed at, had 
boon ‘that day to receive twenty pounds, and if he did not immediately 
deliver the money he was a dead man. The poor man declaring that he 
had no such sum, one of them struck him a violent blow across the wrist 
with the butt-end of his whip, and, after ‘telling the coachman he had a 
set of d——d poor passengers, gave him a shilling, and rode off.”— 
Old British Spy, January 4th, 1783. 

We have selected these from among a host of such paragraphs which 
every old newspaper presents, but one of the most daring of these outrages 
was committed on the “ Devizes chaise’ on the 3rd of June, 1752, by a 
single highwayman, near the Half-way House at Knightsbridge. The 
evidence of the man who captured the robber gives a graphic account of 
the affray. 

‘“‘ William Norton ‘examined—The chaise to the Devizes having been 
robbed two or three times, as I was informed, I was desired to go in it to 
see if I could take the thief, which I did on the 3rd of June, about half 
an hour after one in the morning. I got into the chaise; the postboy 
told me the place where he had been stopped was near the Half-way 
House, between Knightsbridge and Kensington. As we came near the 
house, the prisoner came to us on foot, and said, ‘ Driver, stop!’ He held 
a pistol tinderbox to the chaise, and said, ‘ Your money directly! You 
must not stay—this minute your money!’ I said, ‘ Don’t frighten us; 
I have but.a trifle—you shall have it.’ Then I said to the gentlemen 
(there were three in the chaise), ‘Give your money.’ I took out a pistol 
from my coat-pocket, and from my breeches-pocket a five-shilling piece 
and a dollar. I held the pistol concealed in one hand and the money in 
the other. I held the money pretty hard. He said, ‘Put it in my hat.’ 
I let him take the five-shilling piece out of my hand, and, as goon as he 
had taken it, I snapped my pistol at him: it did not go off. He 
staggered back, and held up his hands, and said, ‘Oh, Lord! oh, Lord !’ 
I jumped out of the chaise; he ran away, and I after him, about six or 
seven hundred yards, and then took him. I hit him a blow on his back ; 
he begged for mercy on his knees: I took his handkerchief off, and tied 
his hands with it, and brought him back to the chaise; then I told the 
gentlemen in the chaise that was the errand I came upon, and wished 
them a good journey, and brought the prisoner to London. 

“Question by the prisoner—Ask him how he lives ? 

—- keep a shop in Wych-street, and sometimes I take a 
thief.” 

Not the least remarkable feature of this affair is that this footpad, who 
did not hesitate in stopping a chaise with five individuals in it, ran away 
on having a pistol presented at him, which, after all, “did not go off,” 
and merely crying, “Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” allowed himself to be taken 
by a single man. If the postboy and passengers ‘had shown some 
resolution on the first occasion, the chaise would, one would think, not 
have been stopped “ two or three times,” or on the last and decisive one. 
It 1s not impossible that the coachmen might in some instances, as the 
charioteers of Mexico at the present day, have had a proper understand- 
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ing with these freebooters—but we will not indulge these uncharitable 
thoughts: coachmen were always proverbially honest ! 

Of the stage-waggons, which were the only means of transit for poorer 

assengers, we have said as} yet little, and nothing of the pack-horses, 
which in Roderick Random’s time (1739) formed the only goods con- 
veyance in Scotland. =f one of the former Random and his friend Strap 
were conveyed to London from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in somewhere 
about a fortnight, for the moderate fare of ten shillings, his fellow-pas- 
sengers being an aged usurer, a lady of pleasure, sole a captain in the 
army with his wife—a combination of characters and conditions which 
would seem to argue that the company by thesé conveyances was some- 
what mixed. 

Of the metropolitan conveyances, hackney-coaches or sedan-chairs 
were the only vehicles in which the streets of London could be traversed, 
as there were few short stages even to the immediate suburbs, and none 
at all from one part of the city to the other; in fact, London was then 
scarcely extensive enough to require a public conveyance from the heart 
of it to the outlying districts, or even from the east tothe west ends. In 
unfavourable weather, and for short distances or state visits, the chair was 
the favourite vehicle, carried, as we have already described, by two stout 
Irishmen, and of which the fares, in 1724, were one shilling per hour, or 
a guinea if rented by the week. Hackney-coaches almost belong to our 
own time; but only in name: their glory departed with the progress of 
improvement in the paving, draining, and lighting of the town. They 
were generally worn-out gentlemen's carriages—many of them retaining 
on their panels the richly emblazoned and coroneted armorial bearings 
of their original possessors—drawn by a pair of wretched horses, and 
driven by a many-caped, and heavy-coated Jehu. These old hackney- 
coachmen, to the full as extortionate as modern cabmen, presumed upon 
the impunity which a defective system of police had so long secured to 
outrage, and were desperate characters as any on the road. Passengers 
in private conveyances dreaded meeting a hackney-coachman almost as 
much as encountering a highwayman; for we find that, in 1733, a com- 
bination or conspiracy existed among them for upsetting all private 
carriages of any fsinigtion which they might meet, under the pretence 
of an accidental collision, as they considered it as a crying grievance, and 
detrimental to their interests, that people should be allowed to ride in 
their own vehicles instead of hiring a hackney-coach. A regular fee was 
established by this body for every carriage upset, or, as it was termed, 
“brought by the road;” and a premium held out to all postboys, 
postilions, grooms, and coachmen who assisted them in the destruction 
of their masters’ carriages ; and if they aided in effecting a collision by 
driving purposely in the way, with the perfect appearance of its being 
accidental, or attributable to the restiveness of the horses, or what not, or 
allowed themselves to be overtaken and upset, they were compensated for 
injury, defended from prosecution, and paid for the “job” out of the 
General Coachmasters’ Fund. The Weekly Register of December the 
8th, 1733, gives an account of a hard chase given by one of the body to 
a chaise and pair, which he pursued from Knightsbridge to beyond Brent- 
ford, where he contrived to upset it, and escape ! 
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But there were still other dangers attendant upon hackney-coach 
travelling, and they were no more free from the attacks of highwaymen 
than stage-coaches, although they seldom went far beyond the streets of 
London. The Postman of October the 19th, 1729, deplores the decline 
of the hackney-coach business, “ y the increase of street robbers; so that 
people, especially in an evening” (the use of the word “ especially” 
would lead us to infer that there was danger even in the daytime), 
‘¢‘ choose rather to walk than ride in a coach, on account that they are in 
a readier posture to defend themselves, or call out for aid, if attacked.” 

There was also another kind of depredation practised upon noe 
coach travellers, against which the Weekly Journal of the 30th of March, 
1717, thus cautions them :—* The thieves have got now such a villanous 
way of robbing gentlemen, that they cut holes through the backs of 
hackney-couches and take away their wigs or the fine head-dresses of 
gentlewomen ; so a gentleman was served last Sunday in Tooley-street, 
and another but last Tuesday in Fenchurch-street ; wherefore this may 
serve as a caution to gentlemen and gentlewomen that ride single in the 
night time, to sit on the fore-seat, which will prevent that way of 
robbing.” 

As the ladies’ wigs were technically called “ heads,” it must have 
sounded strange to hear some disconsolate beauty, on arriving home from 
a ball, complain that she had “ lost her head.” We should be tempted to 
reply, it was no more than we had conjectured ever since she had taken 
to a false one. 

The “ silent highway,” as Mr. Knight has happily called the river 
Thames, was a favoured thoroughfare for the barges and pleasure-boats 
of the fashionable world, for many of the nobility had not yet discarded 
their “ state-barges,” as Sir Roger de Coverley’s expression shows us :— 
‘“‘ If I was a lord or bishop, and kept a barge, I would not put a fellow 
in my livery that had not a wooden leg.” And no other road was 
thought of by the élite for reaching Vauxhall, or even passing to Chelsea, 
but the water. Probably this may be partly attributable to the dangers 
by which the roads were beset; but, be that as it may, there were risks even 
to be encountered on this “ silent highway,” for, although, for a wonder, 
we do not remember to have heard of very many river-pirates or water- 
highwaymen, the boatmen contrived to make the journey sufficiently un- 
comfortable, especially to such of their passengers as they might discover 
to be possessed of weak nerves, by playing off mischievous tricks and 
pranks for the purpose of frightening them, and which often put their 
own lives in peda Daniel De Foe, in his ‘* Great Law of Subordi- 
nation” (1724), says that he had ‘ many times passed between London 
and Gravesend with these fellows ;” and, after describing their conduct, 
and on one particular occasion the loss of a tilt-boat with fifty-two pas- 
sengers, which resulted from their foolhardiness and ‘ larking” sey 
sities, adds, “ I have been sometimes obliged, especially when there have 
been more men in the boat of the same mind, so that we have been 
strong enough for them, to threaten to cut their throats, to make them 
hand their sails and keep under shore, not to fright, as well as hazard the 
lives of their passengers, where there was no need of it.” The fact was, 
no doubt, as he suggests, ‘that the less frighted and timorous their 
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.are, the more cautious and careful the watermen are, and the 

‘apt to:‘run into danger ; whereas, if their passengers appear frighted, 

then the watermen grow ome show themselves venturous 
and contemn the dangers which they .are really exposed to.” 

‘Dhe fares 'by the Gravesend ‘boats, in 1724, were announced ‘to ‘be— 
“¢ by tilt-boat, sixpence” (the “ tilt-boat” was so called from its having a 
tilt spread over the passengers) ; “by wherry, one'shilling,”—the wherry 
being the faster and more select conveyance. These are two more 
instances of the moderate fares charged — conveyances ‘in the 
early part of the century ; as the accommodation, expedition, and safety 
were increased, the prices were raised in even a greater ratio, till now, 
when those essentials to pleasure or business-travelling are nearest to 
perfection, the prices have dropped down to their original rate. 

The Chelmsford Chronicle of December the 3rd, 1784, hints dismally 
at the doings im the dark on the “ silent highway,” and at the existence 
of a race more to be feared even than the Gravesend boatmen :—‘“‘ The 
merchants have hired twenty stout men armed with blunderbusses, ‘pistols, 
&c., to row in boats up and down the river all night in order to protect 
their shipping from being plundered by the fresh-water pirates.” 

How suggestive is this paragraph of awful scenes by night on that 
dark thoroughfare, the Thames—then uncrossed and lighted by the 
numerous new bridges—of midnight murder, the death-struggle, and the 
last heavy splash in which the record of the deed is washed out, and the 
victim of the river-pirates sent floating down the river, if found, only to 
‘be a doubt to a coroner’s jury as to how he came there! 

A sea voyage was an undertaking of the greatest peril. Novel antro- 
ductions into the art and science of navigation have disarmed it of many 
of the terrors that then hung about it. At the time we would speak of, 
even the barometer was not employed to give the warning of a coming 
tempest in time to prepare the ship to meet it. Enemies and pirates 
were on every sea, besides ‘‘ dealers in the contraband,” almost as trou- 
blesome ; there were fewer lighthouses, and many shoals, rocks, sands, 
and dangerous places had to be discovered, perhaps only at the cost of 
some hundreds of lives, and laid down in the charts. What troubles befel 
poor Mrs. Sterne in her attempt to cross over only to Ireland! Following 
the fortunes of her husband (the father of “ Yorick”), she had occasion 
ito make two journeys across the Channel, both:of which appear to have 
nearly cost her her life, especially the second one, which is well:calculated 
to show the uncertain state of communication between parts now mot a 
day's journey asunder. ‘ We embarked,” says Sterne, in his “ Sketch 
of his own Life,” “for Dublin, and had all been cast away by a most 
violent storm ; but, through the intercessions of my mother, the captain 
was prevailed upon to turn back into Wales, where we stayed a month, 
and at length got into Dublin, and travelled by land to Wicklow, where 
my father had, for some weeks, given us over for lost.” 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


The Forum, by Day—The Coliseum—Golden House of Nero and the Games of 
the Amphitheatre. 


ConGREVE makes one of his dramatis persone declare “that his 
name is Truth, and that he has very few acquaintances.” Had I 
lived nearer his time I should have thought he had an eye to me, 
for I have all my life steadfastly proposed to tell the truth, and have 
rendered myself unaccountably unpopular by so doing. I also pro- 
pose to tell the truth in this rough diary—its only merit.. I will 
not admire a statue because Winckelman praises it, or fall into 
raptures over tottering walls and clumsy pillars because they bear 
high-sounding names. In my character of truth-teller I propose to visit 
the Forum. Now, I am certain that no human being ever visited, that 
far-famed valley of glory and misery, for the first time, without positive 
disappointment, such as I felt ; only people are not honest enough to 
own their feelings, or they prefer displaying their reading, by flyin 
into high-flown classical raptures—raptures in which, mdeed, I woul 
willingly join, were association and recollections alone the question ; but 
the Forum, in broad daylight, is in reality a bare, dusty, bald-looking 
place, with very little indeed to see at all, so entirely are all vestiges of 
its former magnificence destroyed. The Capitoline Hill, crowned by the 
modern Campidoglio, built over the remains of the Tabularium, stands 
on a gentle eminence, and presents all the incongruities attendant on 
the unfinished back of a building ; the windows and the walls might 
belong to any other house, and be considered rather untidy and un- 
finished ; and the smal! bell-tower in the centre of the as | would ‘be 
appropriately placed in front of a dissenting meeting-house. Below, 
among the foundations, yawn some arches, formed of uncemented blocks, 
and solid masses of stone-work in deep-down depths—just sufficient to 
recal to one’s memory their fabulous antiquity, and that in those vaults 
were religiously preserved the Sibylline books, consulted when there was 
“‘ anything rotten in the state” of Rome. 

Beneath, and very much below the modern road crossing the Forum 
on which I take my stand, deep excavations under the ‘base of the hill 
display the columned remains of various temples, masses of stone, former 
foundations, capitals, and broken marble pillars, crowded heterogeneously 
about the still remaining upright pillars, of which there are not a dozen 
standing, and those, to the eye of a rationalist, piled in such confusion, 
that, without the aid of books and antiquarian theories, it would be im- 
possible to trace out any imaginable disposition or arrangement. No 
spot in the world has so fruitfully employed the learned pens of anti- 
quarians ; and because it is a Sphinx-riddle no god will reveal, every- 
body, with equal reason, calls them by a new name—Canina, ena de 
Niebuhr, Braun, all employ their own nomenclature—which imposes the 
scandal of endless “aliases” on the venerable ruins. At first I was 
so confused I never called them name—after all, fhe only refuge 
for quiet people—for I was sure to be wrong whatever I said, and ‘to 
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stand corrected, though I might, had I loved disputations, have held 
my ground, having made antiquity my constant study since arriving in 
Rome. 

These temples, then, which must have stood inconveniently close 
together, are a vexation and aconfusion. To the left, on the height 
where once stood the citadel and the Temple of Juno Moneta, on the 
Tarpeian rock, houses and courts, dirty, black, and filthy, a conglome- 
rated mass of brick-work, crowd upon each other; fowls and poultry 
generally appear to abound, out of respect, I suppose, to the classic 
geese which saved the city from the Gauls. The republican govern- 
ment of ancient Rome, after the stern sentence passed on Manlius, razed 
his house, and forbade that henceforth any private dwelling should be 
erected on the Capitol or near the citadel. But the long course of ages 
appears to have weakened this decree; for the fashionable antiquarian, 
Dr. Braun, has arranged a little roost on the forbidden ground, under 
the shadow of the Prussian eagle, whose embassy is perched precisely on 
the site of the ancient citadel on the Tarpeian rock. No rock is to be 
seeri, and the elevation is very slight, save on one side (overlooking the 
Piazza del Torre di Specchio), ‘‘ the Traitor’s Leap,” where a man might 
still break his ankle-bone perhaps if he tried, and certainly would die of 
the suffocating atmosphere and bad smells of the neighbourhood. I 
dare say a great many modern Tarpeias might be found in this quarter 
as ready as their celebrated ancestress to sell their country for gold, did 
modern uniform include such tempting gold armlets as adorned the 
Sabine troops of yore. A steep road descends on this into the Forum ; 
a valley, oblong in shape, extending about 750 feet ; and on the further 
side of the Campidoglio a flight of steps also leads downwards. 

Beyond the Campidoglio a further rise, corresponding to the opposite 
elevation of the citadel, indicates the site of the once famous Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, now replaced by the formless and really hideous 
exterior of the church of the Ara Cali, a mass of browned stones, like 
an architectural chaos, “ without form and void,” but the accumulated 
earth still faithfully evidences where once stood the magnificent temple. 
Descending the flight of steps towards the Forum,—which can only 
ai ip by their historic associations, not from any intrinsic merit,—the 
arch of Septimus Severus is passed, a perfect and striking monument, 
covered with basso-relievos, and an inscription, where the name of Geta 
is plainly wanting, having been erased by the fratricide Caracalla after he 

came emperor; but standing as it does in the excavation, on a level 
with the temples, the arch is so low and deeply sunk it appears utterly 
shorn of its just proportions and dignity. Beneath, and passing through 
it, the large blocks of stone forming the Clivus Capitolinus are still 
visible, proceeding by a winding course through the temples upwards 
towards the Capitol. The position of the Forum is indicated by a large 
square excavation, more remarkable for its filth than for the minute re- 
mains of broken columns visible—remains conveying neither dignity nor 
interest to the uninformed eye. Another my a smaller excavation, 
strewed with fragments of capitals, blocks of marble, and the remains of 
a few more pillars, include all pertaining to the Forum and Comitium 
now visible; and it is books pte and deep research, and antiquarian 
knowledge, joined to the power of imagination, that can build up these 
arcades, reconstruct these temples, and lend form, symmetry, a splen- 
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dour to a scene positively repulsive in its actual appearance. Nothing 
can be more modern than the general aspect of the buildings—mostly 
churches—erected on the traditionary sites of Pagan temples bordering 
the sides of the Forum. The Romans seem to have proposed to them- 
selves in their erection to wage the most determined war against any 
stray recollection which might be evoked by the least vestige of ancient 
remains ; walls, pillars, and porticos are ruthlessly built into the present 
structures, themselves as commonplace and uninteresting in outward ap- 
pearance as can possibly be conceived. 

Proceeding along what was once the Sacred Way, extending from the 
Arch of Septimus Severus, now a very dusty modern road, first in order 
appears the church of San Giuseppe of the Carpenters, its fagade gaily 
painted with frescoes, built over the Mamestine Prisons ; but as I have 
already spoken of these curious vaults I shall now only mention them. 

Next stands the church of Santa Martina, which I have also men- 
tioned as connected with the Accademia di San Luca. It is said to be 
built on the spot where once stood a temple to Mars, or, as some say, the 
‘‘ Secretarium Senatus.” Martina, a noble Roman virgin, who heroic- 
ally sacrificed her life to the Christian faith, now triumphs in death 
within a richly-decorated tomb, in her subterranean church at the foot of 
that Capitol, whose steps her ancestors so often mounted as conquerors, 
senators, and priests. 

The adjoining church of San Adriano is supposed to mark the site of 
the Basilica Emilia, built in the time of Augustus: a portion of the 
front, formed of bricks, is all that remains. 

Immediately following is the church of S.S. Cosimo e Damiano, twin 
brothers, born in Arabia, who finally suffered martyrdom under Dio- 
clesian, after twice miraculously escaping from the sea and the stake, and 
canonised, as it would seem, by the Catholic Church, to recal the popular 
worship of Romulus and Remus (on whose ruined temple the church was 
erected), under a Christian aspect. The magnificent mosaic of the apsis 
—one of the most perfect in the world—divides attention with the 
remnants of the original temple, now consecrated as a second and sub- 
terraneous church. 

The church of San Lorenzo in Miranda is faced by an ancient portico 
composed of ten imposing though much injured Corinthian columns, 
deprived of half their original height, and unmercifully squeezed by the 
facade of the insignificant church, bearing on a frieze an inscription 
showing the ancient temple to have been dedicated to the “ divine Anto- 
minus and Faustina.” This portico was excavated during the visit of the 
Emperor Charles V. to Rome. 

Standing somewhat back from the line we have hitherto followed are 
the three huge arches of the immense ruin known until lately as the 
Temple of Peace. Many descriptions are come down to us of this stately 
monument. The roof was encrusted with bronze gilt and supported by 
stupendous columns, and the interior adorned and enriched with the 
finest statues and pictures of the Grecian schools. Here were deposited 
the spoils brought from Jerusalem by ‘Titus, forming a vast public trea- 
sury. 

Beside the three arches of this majestic ruin, now bare and stripped to 
the brick walls, all that remains as evidence of its former splendour is the 
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beautiful Corinthian. column, cruelly removed from the spot and placed 
in front of the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, being one of the eight 
exquisite marble pillars which decorated the lofty interior temple. In 
these latter days the ruin is known as the Basilica, begun by Maxentius, 
and finished. by Constantine, after the battle of Ponte Molle had ended 
that tyrant’s.life and reign. The venerable associations of many ages 
are therefore shorn from these mighty vaults, that rise aloft in a state 
of perfect preservation grateful to the eye, tormented by the confusion of 
the Forum. According to the present version we must consider this 
lofty structure only as belonging to “ modern Rome,” for in the intermi- 
nable scale of centuries that unlink before one in examining the historic 
antiquities of Rome, the third or fourth. century is but as yesterday. 
I for myself prefer the Catholic account, as being the most poetic. Ac- 
cording to that, this edifice was built by Augustus in memory of the 

ace given to the world by the battle of Actium. Wishing to know 

ow long the solid. walls would stand, he consulted the oracle, which 
replied, ‘ Quoadusque virgo pariat” (until a virgin bears a son). The 
Romans considered this a promise of immortality; and anticipated an 
eternal existence for the new Temple of Peace; but the same night that 
saw the. Saviour’s birth in Bethlehem, the walls of the Pagan temple 
shook and fell, and fire suddenly and mysteriously issuing from the 

und consumed the sumptuous pile. 

The modern church of Santa Francesca Romana is built on part of the 
remains of the temple of Venus and of Rome, forming one angle of the 
long-shaped square marking the valley of the Forum. It is a curious 
coincidence, that on the site of the former temple of “ Venus the Happy,” 
Catholic Rome should have dedicated a church to the memory of a 
Roman matron renowned for her rigid virtue. True, Santa Francesca 
was married, but her chaste conduct as a wife, by enlarging her sphere 
of action, increased the admiration and respect of her contemporaries. 
At the death of her husband she became a nun, and commenced a life of 
severe penance and renunciation, devoting herself to the sick and dying 
in the hospitals, with a true Christian fortitude. “ Elegi abjectus esse in 
domo Dei.” A large sisterhood was formed bearing her name, where are 
religiously preserved some relics, the room in which she prayed, and the 
utensils Fa used while tending the sick and wounded. 

Eusebius, the father of ecclesiastical history, furnishes us with a curious 
fact in connexion with this church. He assures us that the apostles St. 
Peter and Paul visited Rome (an historic fact my own rampant Protes- 
tantism, on first arriving at Rome, made me culpably overlook in speaking 
of the former’s tomb at St. Peter’s). He recounts that the magician, Simon 
Magus, had preceded them there, and, in order to neutralise their preach- 
ing, gave himself out as a god. The Emperor Nero admired him, and 
statues were already raised to his honour. In order to give a convincing 
and visible proof of his divinity, the impostor announced that he would 
publicly raise himself in the air without assistance, and selected as the 
spot “om the pro prodigy was to take place the theatre of Nero’s 

house. All Rome assembled in expectant wonder, and the em- 
peror himself was present in the vestibule of his palace ; but St. Peter, 
who had arrived in Rome unknown to Simon Magus, was also present ; 
and asthe magician mounted boldly into mid-air, the apostle prayed 
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earnestly that his blasphemy might be punished. As the arrow flies: from 
the bow, so was the prayer of the mghteous man heard and answered: Simon, 
suddenly and unaccountably, fell to the earth and was killed, and! the 
stone on which St. Peter knelt retained the impression of his knee, and is 
visible now in the interior of the church, on the very spot where it is said 
his: prayers: were offered—‘ Una cosa,” as the Italians say, “di gran 
divozione.” 

Situated: on slightly rising ground, next stands the beautiful Arch of 
Titus, on a level with the actual earth, and therefore seen to much better 
advantage than its opposite neighbour the sunk-down Arch of Septimus 
Severus, massed up with the much-disputed temples. The basso-relievos 
are remarkably clear and distinct, and the sculptures on the arely indicate 
a period before the decline of art; Under the arch Titus appears in 
basso-relievo, seated on a triumphal car, conducted by the Genius of 
Rome, and attended by Victory crowning him with laurel; opposite, are 
the spoils of the temple—the table of show-bread, the seven candlesticks, 
the Jubilee trumpets, and the incense vessels. 

The Jews from the dirty Ghetto never cease to contemplate this monu- 
ment with profound sorrow mingled with violent indignation. The 
hate the Romans, past, present, and to come, as the agents of their 
country’s destruction, the devastators of that shrine, more glorious, in 
their imagination, than the burnished pillars of the golden sunshine 
supporting the opening vaults of morning! A Jew would rather die 
than pass under that arch, which accounts for the little footpaths formed 
on either side, But it is in vain to dispute the Almighty will; the 
monument of their servitude is not to be ignored, or the prophecy for- 
gotten which was wrung from our Lord by the hard om of the 
Jewish nation—* Verily, verily, I say unto you, there shall not be left 
one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down.” 

Continuing my tour round the modern Forum, the steep sides of the 
Palatine Hill now break the view, rising abruptly aloft, dark, ominous, 
and gloomy—a hill-side on which grow no flowers, where the sun never 
shines, desolate and uninhabited, crumbling with shapeless ruins of the 
past, broken into deep chasms, and sepulchral caves yawning in the pre- 
cipitate sides, formed of massive foundations, and broken terraces and 
shattered arches heaped on each other in indescribable confusion. Grass 
and reeds, and low shrubs and twining vines, overmantle the sombre 
ruins, and on the summit of the hill rises a sacred wood, circular in form, 
of evergreen trees, fit diadem for its inky brow. There is a repulsive 
grandeur about the stern, frowning decay of the Palatine, impressive and 
majestic in character, though crumbling into dust, far more exciting to 
my imagination than the cheerful, sunny, modernly-built and thickly- 
populated quarter of the Capitoline Mount, where the past wrestles in 
vain with the present, and loses all dignity in the encounter. 

Under the Palatine a large space of muddy, uneven ground marks the 
place where the cattle-market is held, for (oh, horrible sacrilege !) not 
only its dignity but its very name is passed away, and the ancient Forum 
is now only known to the degenerate modern Romans by its designation 
of “Campo Vaccino !” 

At all times are to be seen here herds of the slate-coloured oxen— 
meek, quiet-looking beasts with enormous horns, that perform the labours 
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of husbandry in Italy, ruminating beside the frame-carts they draw— 
and the ferocious buffaloes, bending their heads indeed under the yoke, 
but always rolling round those vicious, untamed eyes. 

Velletri wine-carts, drawn by single horses, with their odd one-sided 
hoods or screens, to shield the driver from the sun or rain, contain often 
a cross and little image of the Madonna, hung up beside knives, forks, 
bottles, and pistols. The drivers are now resting beside their original 
conveyances, or talking to each other, with their turn-up pointed hats 
and handsome sunburnt faces, side by side with the contadini belonging 
to the oxen, dull, stolid-looking barbarians, wearing their jackets thrown 
over one shoulder, that seem to live only to sleep. There they all rest 
in picturesque groups (for somehow or other the pose of the most 
common and clownish Italian is always picturesque) under the dark 
shadow of the Palatine. 

Further on, where now stand the churches of Santa Maria Libera- 
trice and San Teodoro (San Toto), the Curia Julia, first called Curia 
Hostilia, was situated, built by Julius Cesar, and embellished by 
Augustus, being the place where he convoked the senate. In the centre 
stood a statue and Temple of Victory, on the site of the house built for 
Valerius Publicola by a grateful people; while near it was held the 
slave-market of ancient Rome—that numerous and accursed race, which 
so often threatened, murdered, and oppressed their haughty masters, 
intriguing on the very steps of the throne where they were raised by the 
profligate manners of the age, and sacrificing even the lives of the deified 
Cesars to their lust of power, foul passions, and extravagant caprices. 
The Temple of Vesta stood in this part of the Forum, and the Spo- 
liarium of Sylla, a human slaughter-house, daily filled during his dicta- 
torship by the heads of illustrious senators and patricians, victims of the 
extraordinary ambition and incredible cruelty of this terrible rival of 
Marius. Aloft stretched the bridge constructed by the insane Caligula, 
extending from the opposite hills, in order to enable the deified monster 
to pass from the Imperial Palace on the Palatine to offer sacrifices in the 
temple of the Capitol without crossing the Forum. Of all these struc- 
tures no vestige remains. 

The church of San Toto (behind the Roman Forum, on the way to 
the Forum Boarium) stands on the supposed site of the Lupercal, 
where, says Mark Anthony, in his famous oration over the body of 
Cesar: “I thrice presented him a kingly crown, which he did thrice 
refuse.” At hand stood, in early times, the Temple of Romulus, on 
the spot where he and Remus were discovered by the shepherd. 

To the formation of the Cloaca Massima, and other improvements in 
draining, the marshy ground between the Palatine, Aventine, and 
Capitoline Hills, once a swampy lake, must be attributed the altered 
current of the Tiber, now certainly full a quarter of a mile distant from 
the traditionary spot where the cradle containing the Alban twins, 
children of Syivia and Mars (as they loved to be called), touched the 
shore. The river being much swollen, the cradle dashed against a stone 
at a place called Arnanum, and was overturned, the cries of the infants 
frightening away the shepherds but attracting the she-wolf by whom 
they were tow { together with the friendly woodpecker, as they reposed 
under the shadow of the Palatine woods, then an Arcadian wilderness, 
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until Laurentia, the wife of Faustulus, first saw and bore them to her 
hut, near the Velabrum. The whole story, says Dionysius, was in his 
day recorded in bronze, in a grotto dedicated to Pan, near a wood also 
dedicated to the sylvan deities, on the way to the Circus Maximus. 

The modern church of San Toto conveys little interest. It lies much 
below the level of the present road svalnatinn towards the Aventine, 
and, darkly overshadowed by the ruins on the summit of the Palatine, 
bears a gloomy aspect. In a cortile before the entrance appear some 
slight remains of an altar; but otherwise the church, which is circular, 
and about the same size as the Temple of Vesta, still standing on the 
shores of the river, has a provokingly modern air, especially the interior, 
glaringly painted and vulgarly decorated. Miraculous powers are sup- 
posed to belong to this church, where the modern Roman “ canaglia” 
to this day constantly bring new-born infants whose lives are in danger ; 
a superstition which can be readily explained by recollecting that the 
ancient inhabitants are known to have believed that the Temple of 
Romulus possessed miraculous powers of healing infants. Strange con- 
tradiction ! while close at hand lay the sombre lake of the Velabrum, on 
whose marshy shores the offspring of illicit love, the children of slaves, 
and the weak and deformed infants of both patricians and plebeians, were 
barbarously exposed to perish. 

San Teodoro, to whom the church is now dedicated, was a military 
martyr, soldier of Maximian. He suffered martyrdom for setting fire to 
a temple where the sight of some obscene Pagan rite roused his indigna- 
tion. When asked by the magistrate why he had so acted, he replied, 
‘“ T am a Christian, and should do the same again.’’ He was torn with 
iron pincers until his veins and muscles were laid bare, and he expired. 
His church is opposite that of Santa Martina, on the other side of the 
Forum. Thus the Christian soldier and the consular virgin, both martyrs, 
stand glorious sentinels at the entrances to the classic valley—both 
victims of imperial butchers, who on these very spots glutted their rage 
with the blood of the saints, and now for centuries venerated and re- 
membered by the whole Catholic Church, who chronicle their deeds with 
reverence. 

The last of the churches surrounding the Forum, spread as it were 
with a holy garment in memory of the sacred blood which has been 
there spilt, is the small and quite modern church of Santa Maria Libera- 
trice, which, gay in whitewash and colours, certainly does not recal by its 
aspect the Temple of Vesta built by Numa, whose site it occupies. 

I have now completed the “giro” of the modern Forum, and described 
it as at present it appears, giving ‘‘the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure,” accompanied by a review of Christian associa- 
tions too much overlooked by the generality of strangers. If the heroic 
deeds of Roman history rendered this ground and these ruins famous, 
Christian fortitude and heavenly virtues, recorded in the ecclesiastical 
annals, have also set on them an indelible and immortal imprint. Many 
of that glorious army of martyrs whom we are taught to associate with 
the highest joys of heaven, who stand beside the great white throne, 
holding their crowns and singing eternal hosannahs to the blessed Three, 
once traversed the Forum, passing along the “‘ Sacred Way” to bear their 
cross within the walls of the Flavian Amphitheatre. They, too, gazed 
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on the:stately buildings and lofty palaces.as they took that one last look 

around on the outward. world the dying love to cast ere they depart. 
Many of the Roman martyrs were of exalted rank, and claimed friends 
and relatives among the stern senators sitting on the curule-chairs under 
the long-drawn colonnades, or among the sculptured effigies erected for 
worship by the superstition of a grateful people in the surrounding 
temples. The Christian greatness of Rome yields: neither in heroism, 
devotion, dramatic incident, thrilling interest, or unflinching stoicism,. to 
the much-studied Pagan annals. Would that my pen were worthy to 
celebrate these deeds noted by the recording angel on the heavenly 
tablets! Ido but indicate what each one must follow out alone. 

I returned into the Forum; the afternoon was new come; together 
with. a heterogeneous. crowd lounging about im all directions: The 
modern Romans were easily recognised as they slowly sauntered along, 
without once raising their eyes on the celebrated scene of their ancestors’ 

atest triumphs. No wonder: they simply consider it as a dirty space 

voted. to the sale of cattle. We are not given to studying Bnglish 
history in Smithfield ; and to them it affords as few attractions. As 
decidedly are the English recognised by their trivial and restless.curiosity, 
the questions, they ask, and. the ignorance they betray. Carriage after 
carriage, filled with extravagantly-dressed ladies, may be seen dismount- 
ing in the dirt at various points of peculiar interest, and peeping and 
peering about as. did the famous Davis for pickles in:the vases.of Pompeii. 
The vexatious mass of nameless temples particularly en their atten- 
tion, and they stand, ‘“‘ Murray” in hand, semslitaly decided on under- 
standing what is not understandable. When I see these antiquarian 
butterflies, attended generally by a servant in livery and a pet spaniel, I 
confess I am disgusted. Sure to abound in this high society, where 
quatirini are to be picked up, come the tormenting valets-de-place, 
whose dogged perseverance is really admirable; they save the indolent 
the trouble of thought as they run over every class of subjects from the 
best Roman pearl-s ops to the column of Trajan, talking such abominable 
English one’s own language in their mouths becomes an unintelligible 
jargon. Here and there a quiet, unassuming party of plainly-dressed 
Germans appear, industriously working their way along, really seeming 
to —— the place in a right spirit of earnest inquiry ;, or some a 
traveller, en grande barbe, and smoking a cigar—sure to be a Frenc 
savant—evidently absorbed and overwhelmed by the rich tide of recol- 
lections rising around—sans eyes, sans ears, or sense, for anything else. 
A long procession of frati, enveloped in black robes, with only small slits 
for the eyes visible, stream along towards the Coliseum, carrying a large 
black cross, and chanting sad and dismal hymns that echo harmonious! 
amid the fallen and decaying precincts of the past. Americans rw A 
active, talkative, and unsympathetic. What. sympathy can youth have 
with decrepitude ?—the enterprising young world, springing into life and 
greatness—rejoicing in liberty and freedom—with the mouldering remains 
of former tyrants? But whether they come to say they have seen, or in 
reality to worship at the fallen altars of false gods, they come kindly, 
Christianly—neither nor reserve, nor pride mark their manners ; 
nor do they affect the exclusive indifference of that young English lady, 
who, visiting the Forum for the first time, is seated in her carriage deeply 
engaged in reading the Zimes. 
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I was invited. the other night by Lady Anne St..G—— to go with her 
and see. the Coliseum lit up by coloured: lights, in. honour of some 
French. notabilities. arrived at.Rome. I thought it sounded. very. bar- 
barous; but-I went. It was a lovely evening in May—that most. charm- 
ing of all the months in Italian climate. The Coliseum rose. before us 
serenely, calmly beautiful, in the mournful moonlight, breathing a.repose 
—a am contemplative melancholy, absolutely pathetic. Those almost 
articulate walls have an unspoken eloquence, felt. by all nations and 
languages gathering here from the far-off corners of. globe; like the 
old Memnon. statue they breathe out music ; a chord, a.note,, a. thought, 
a memory, here strikes home, and an. undying recollection. is borne 
away in every heart. At this season the great. ruin, is: enveloped. in 
delicious groves; beautiful walks are formed around. it, p with 
graceful acacia-trees, the branches, now weighed down. by, snowy blos- 
soms, perfuming the night air almost oppressively. As we. strolled 
about the gigantic ruins and up and down the avenues, chequered. by. the 
fitful rays of the moonlight, unspeakable hope and peace came into my 
soul; angels seemed to look down from. the star-sown heavens, and the 
spirits of the slaughtered saints to sanctify. the scene off their glorious 
martyrdom. Looking into the moon, clear and argentine as a silver 
mirror, the ills and troubles of this life faded away like a vain and 
troubled dream emerged from chaos to. disturb for a brief space my 
happiness, and thither to return. I rejoiced. that God had. made the 
world so fair, and permitted me thus to enjoy it. Oh! it was well with 
me on that peaceful night—and with so congenial a companion as walked 
beside me! She being a devout Catholic, looked on the seene with a 
religious enthusiasm. I could scarcely join in, and. recalled to. me that 
curious prophecy recorded by the venerable Bede, as repeated. by the 
Anglo-Saxon pilgrims. of his day : 

While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 


When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls—the world! 


Standing under the black shadows, cutting the ground with almost 
palpable lines, how clear and bright shone out the snowy walls—beautiful 
as some fairy palace built for a magician’s bride, and soft and mellow as 
the heavens above. The partial light, half concealing, half displayin 
the interminable succession of arches, and leading the eye down pillar 
aisles, through mysterious vistas, marked but by here and there an 
oblique ray of light, on to the central space, where the altars, and the 
mouldering galleries, and the terraced arcades swam in a sea of subdued 
light. Towards the Baths of Titus, on the rising ground, a wood of 
pomegranates descended towards the building, and we could just discern 
the thousand crimson flowers among the rich dark leaves, To the right, 
buried in deep shadow, rose the Arch of Constantine (that pregnant 
testimony of victory achieved by the radiant vision of the cross), 
spanning the Via Triumphalis. Through the three arches that pierce its 
massive fagade the moon cast long lines of light on the ruined mass 
of the once brilliant fountain of Meta Sudans, where, through a 
perforated column, surmounted by a statue of Jupiter, an abundant 
stream descended into a vast marxble-basin for the use of the athletes 
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and gladiators of the amphitheatre. Close by, a few rough stones indi- 
cate the pedestal where stood the colossal statue that gave its name to 
the beauteous structure. After decorating the golden house of Nero, it 
was removed by Vespasian beside the amphitheatre he was erecting, to 
perpetuate the Flavian name, at the extremity of the Via Sacra, and 
transformed into the image of Apollo: colossal rays of glory surrounded 
the head. Adrian removed it a second time, and Commodus changed 
it into a likeness of himself. The golden house of Nero and the Coli- 
seum! What a whole history lies in those names !—what deeds—what 
emperors—what saints—what crimes are invoked! Whole centuries un~ 
fold before one pregnant with chronicles! Where we now stood in the 
peaceful moonlight a lake once existed ; and, enclosing its shores, uprose 
that golden palace of Nero, which was a city in itself. Not satisfied 
with the already overgrown palace which had contented other Cesars, 
on the Palatine, and also finding his abode at the Vatican too small, he 
enlarged his new palace over the entire extent of the Esquiline (Santa 
Maria Maggiore), the Coelian (San Giovanni Laterano), and the Pala- 
tine, with which it was connected by a bridge: within its walls were 
“expansive lakes and fields of vast extent, intermixed with pleasing 
variety ; woods and forests stretched to an interminable length, present- 
ing gloom and solitude amidst scenes of open space, where the eye 
wandered with surprise over an unbounded prospect.”* The building 
itself uprose in this elysium, colossal in proportions and fabulous in 
splendour. The Temple of Peace formed the vestibule, of prodigious 
height, surrounded by a triple range of columns of the most exquisite 
marble. From the vestibule opened the atrium, a hall of extraordinary 
magnificence, gorgeous with statues, paintings, stucco, mosaics, marbles, 
and gold, large enough to serve for the assembly of the senate, when it 
suited the caprice of the tyrant to gather them there. A splendid portal 
opened on the lake; Suetonius says, “it was like a sea surrounded 
by palaces,” which its waters doubled in reflecting. Opposite the portal 
was placed the colossal statue of Nero, 120 feet high, whose subsequent 
vicissitudes I have mentioned. Deified during his life, his image was 
surrounded by a golden nimbus, and, like Nabuchodonosor, Nero ex- 
acted divine honours in his own palace. ‘The ceilings of the different 
halls were covered with plates of gold, set off by diamonds and precious 
stones; the walls decorated with gilding and the most exquisite paint- 
ings and statues, the floors inlaid, as with costly embroidery, with those 
finest mosaics, specimens taken from other ruins still remaining as 
evidences of the unrivalled skill with which they were executed. The 
triclinia, or eating-rooms, were surrounded by turning panels of ebony, 
from whence flowers and perfumes descended on the guests, stretched 
on couches spread with roses and myrtles, and wearing garlands of 
odoriferous flowers. All that earth, sea, or air furnished most rare and 
delicate, was served up in vases of gold and silver, sometimes to the 
number of twenty-two different courses. Several slaves were placed 
near each guest, to refresh the air by fans, and chase away the flies 
with branches of myrtle. Musicians filled the air with delicious sym- 
phonies, and troops of young children executed voluptuous dances, 





* Tacitus. 
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singing bacchanalian songs, accompanied by the merry click of the 
castanets. Anon the walls folded away like a screen, and displayed the 
theatre, where the sight of the gladiators’ bloody combats gave the last 

usto to the banquet ; they were even introduced into the very room, 
and slew each other in the imperial presence. Sometimes combats of 
men and animals, at a safe distance, gave a variety to the entertain- 
ments. Artificial groves surrounded the lake, where, among the 
branches, silver birds of the finest workmanship represented peacocks, 
swans, and doves, deceiving the eye. The baths presented every re- 
finement of luxury, glittering with gold, silver, marble, and mosaic, and 
were often used three times in one day. 

Within these halls of fabulous luxury did the voluptuous Nero—the 
tyrant, comedian, and poet—abandon himself to every vice; he sang, he 
wrestled, he drove chariots, whilst ordering countless cruel executions ; 
here his passion kindled for Poppza, during the lifetime of the innocent 
Octavia, who expiated the crime of having thwarted the monster’s caprice 
by her speedy banishment and murder in the island of Pandataria. 
Poppza’s voice, which had often woke the echoes of these golden halls 
by her violent reproaches, was heard no more upbraiding; in becoming 
empress, she was satisfied. Cui bono? she in her turn soon fell a victim 
to Nero’s cruelty. 

Here died Britannicus, poisoned while his brother’s guest at one of 
the epicurian banquets; and here did Nero meditate over the murder of 
his mother Agrippina, who also thwarted him—a crime so unnatural, it 
even startled the depraved and animalised Romans! But—and what 
remains of this imperial pomp? A few stones and lime, the ruined 
pedestal where once stood the colossal image, and some deep-buried 
subterraneous chambers, filled with bricks and rubbish, under the neigh- 
bouring Baths of Titus, built over part of the golden house—and why ? 
Because the memory of Nero was so execrated that Rome considered it a 
scandal and a disgrace to allow one stone to rest upon another of the 
golden mansion which had sheltered him. 

Then there came a great change over that world-stage. A notable 
act was finished in the universal drama, and the curtain of oblivion fell 
on many actors. When it again rose a new dynasty sat on the throne 
of the Cesars, and victories and triumphs, the glory of the Roman eagles, 
and the iron bravery of the Legions, filled the heart of the great city 
with joy. 

Where had stood the golden house appeared now two remarkable 
objects—the Arch of Titus and the Flavian Amphitheatre; and later 
came the Arch of Constantine, forming a mystic triangle, standing as it 
were on the confines of ancient and modern Rome, and symbolising 
Judaism and its conquest, Paganiah and its crimes, and Christianity 
bringing down heaven to earth in its angelic creed. 

The mighty ruin standing before me was raised on a theatre of blood, 
and faithful to the traditions of the former palace, amid blood and tears, 
sorrow and despair, did those gigantic walls arise, under the hands of the 
Jews brought captive by Titus from Jerusalem. Thousands and thou- 
sands laid them down to die, wearied out and faint, beside their labour ; 
for, incredible though it seems, the vast pile was certainly completed in 
ten, if not, according to some authorities, in four years. 
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Never were the four orders of architecture so harmoniously combined 
as on ‘those arched walls, formed of large blocks of Tivoli marble, on 
which ‘the shadows fall so heavily in ‘the moonlight. ‘Successive masses 
of gloom indicate some of the many entrances, of which there are eighty, 
all numbered ‘except one—the imperial ‘ingress opposite the Palatine Hill 
—with a subterranean passage constructed by Commodus beside the royal 
entrance, and in which ‘he was very nearly assassinated. 

Among these openings one was named Sandapilaria, or Libitinalis ; 
the other, Sanavivaria. Near the former was the Spoliarium, where'the 
bodies of men and beasts killed on the arena were thrown pell-mell—an 
awful charnel-house, which must have overflowed when imperial Titus 
inaugurated his amphitheatre by games which lasted one hundred days, 
when ‘five thousand wild ‘beasts and many thousand gladiators were 


‘killed 


Waiting for the arrival of the company, we had quietly paced round 
and ‘round 'the‘Coliseum. I devoutly hoped they would not come, ‘but at 
last, after a long space, ‘Count Z—— and a whole tribe of French ladies 
mate ‘their appearance. The French sentry at first positively refused to 
let us enter. 

““On ne passe pas ‘par ici,” echoed through the colonnade. 


“Comment,” cried one of his countrywomen ; ‘“ vous étes Frangais et 


‘1 i gdlant? Mon Dieu,” added she, turning to Count Z—— ; “‘ c'est 
qu'il ‘faut 


qu'il y ait bien longtemps qu’il a quitté la ‘France !” 

‘Count Z——— expostulated ‘in Italian, talking as rapidly as Fi de- 
clared ‘he -had.a permesso—at last got furious and excited, anil swore at 
the sentry classical oaths; but it-was of no manner of use, the musket 
still ‘barred the entrance,:and the :man was immovable. ‘To be sure, it 
was enough to anger ‘any one less excitable than an Halian, to ‘have in- 
vited a ‘large ‘party there and not to be able to get in. Count Z—— 
rushed ‘frantically about, his hands clutching his hair, and looked quite 
melodramatic, gesticulating in his full Spanish cloak draped around ‘him. 
At last the scena ended in our favour by the appearance of the custode 
from within, who at once cleared the way. 

“Mon ami,” said the Freneh lady to the sentinel as she passed him, 
““souvenez-vous toujours qu’un Frangais doit faire partout place aux 

‘The Coliseum ‘by moonlight is beautiful ; a dim mysterious look 
hangs about the walls, half sunk in deepest gloom, half revealed in the 
elear argentine light of the moon, riding above in the blue heavens; yet 
I eannot say that to me it appeared more impressive than by day, though 
certainly ‘more ‘poetical. I had gone with a vague, undefined idea of 
something wonderful, and I was disappointed—the coloured lights were 
barbarous, and ‘made the venerable ruin look like a painted pasteboard 
scene on the other side of the lake (Anglicc—pond) at the Surrey 
Gardens. One only effect was fine torches of pitch, planted under a 
series of arches in the upper stories, bringing out grandly every over- 
arching line and pillar, even the long grass trailing in the breeze, while 
all near was ‘buried in gloom. ‘To my own taste, I prefer the Coliseum 
as I have described it on a Friday afternoon, when the black penitents 
are grouped ‘round ‘the altars and about the central cross, mingled with 
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rich picturesque dresses of the Roman women, all kneeling in various at- 
titudes of deep devotion, a mellow wintry sun lighting up the whole.— 
While the French ladies, attended by the now radiant count, raced about 
the i appearing and disappearing among the arches in the red 
and blue lights, looking like a sabbat of witches, I sat down :on the steps 
of the black cross planted in the centre of the arena, and fell to rebuilding 
and repeopling those mighty galleries. 

The space around is deep in ‘sand, and ‘the lions, nd panthers, and 
bears ‘hoarsely roar in their barred cages.on.a level with the arena. The 
imperial door (which bears no name engraven on it) opens, and the em- 
, enters, gorgeously apparelled in the imperial purple, wearing on his 

a crown of gold. He is followed by the court, glistening and quiver, 
ing in magnificent apparel, like stars, but of inferior magnitude. Next 
following are the vestal virgins, robed in white draperies and purple 
mantles, and the senate arrayed in white togas, with embroidered borders 
of gold. These all ‘take their places on the lowest gallery, the podium, 
protected by a golden network. Eighty-seven thousand spectators ‘fill 
those ranges of seats in an instant, as if by magic ; the :matrons and 
‘virgins resplendent in searlet, purple, gold, and diamonds, forming a bril- 
hant circle apart among the darker-robed men. 

After the sacrifices, which always preceded the games, ‘martial music 
thunders forth, and the gladiators appear, ranging themselves in two 
parallel lines, bearing whips, with which they seourge ‘the wretched 
bestiarix, who in a long line pass between them—slaves, prisoners, (Chris- 
tians, children, women, and old men—all devoted to die in the comin 
games. Preceded by a herald, the gladiators now pass in proeession roun 
the amphitheatre, bowing to the emperor, and exclaiming, “Caesar, mori- 
turi te salutant.” (““Cwsar, those about to die salute ‘thee.”) But the 
opening ceremonies appear tedious to the impatient plebs, who roar and 
cry in ‘the upper galleries, and will wait no longer, so the vestals give the 
signal to beg. ‘The grated doors are raised, and the wild beasts rush 
like:a hurricane over the arena; a hurricane that rains blood, for see in 
a moment the arms, legs, heads, and entrails that coverthe sand! Troop 
after troop of bestarii appear—the excitement is inflamed to madness— 
emperor, people, women, vestals, long for and gloat upon the sight of 
blood, and applaud and incite the hideous carnage. The destiarti being 
all despatched, next are to come the gladiators. The attendants, too, are 
there, and drag off the bodies into the Spoliarium ; one of them is called 
Mercury, the other Pluto, and they bear the attributes of these divinities. 
Mercury touches the dead with a red hot iron, and Pluto gives the coup 
de grace. Handsome slaves, elegantly dressed, appear and rake over the 
sand ‘to obliterate the traces of blood, while ingeniously-contrived gratings 
exude showers of perfumes over the amphitheatreto refresh the air heavy 
with the strong smell of blood. The velarium at the top, arranged so as 
to exclude the sun, undulates with an artificial movement, serving asa 
great fan, or gigantic ventilator, while songs and symphonies are aceom- 
panied by an harmonious orchestra, and buffoons and tumblers amuse the 

e. 

But see! the gladiators mounted on splendid cars appear, and driving 

round again salute the emperor. ‘“ Cesar, morituri te salutant” resounds in 
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Never were the four orders of architecture so harmoniously combined 
as on those arched walls, formed of large blocks of Tivoli marble, on 
which ‘the shadows tall so heavily in the moonlight. Successive masses 
of gloom indicate some of the many entrances, of which there are eighty, 
all numbered except one—the imperial ingress opposite the Palatine Hill 
—with a subterranean passage constructed by Commodus beside the royal 
entrance, and in which he was very nearly assassinated. 

Among these openings one was named Sandapilaria, or Libitinalis ; 
the other, Sanavivaria. Near the former was the Spoliarium, where the 
bodies of men and beasts killed on the arena were thrown pell-mell—an 
awful charnel-house, which must have overflowed when imperial Titus 
inaugurated his amphitheatre by games which lasted one hundred days, 
when five thousand wild ‘beasts and many thousand gladiators were 
killed. 

Waiting for the arrival of the company, we had quietly paced round 
and round the Coliseum. I devoutly hoped they would not come, but at 
last, after a long space, ‘Count Z—— and a whole tribe of French ladies 
made ‘their appearance. The French sentry at first:positively refused to 
let us enter. 

“On ne passe pas par ici,” echoed through the colonnade. 

** Comment,” cried one of his countrywomen ; ‘ vous étes Francais et 
si peu galant ? Mon Dieu,” added she, turning to Count Z—— ; “‘ c'est 
qu'il faut qu’il y ait bien longtemps qu’il a quitté la France !” 

Count Z—— expostulated in Italian, talking as rapidly as Figaro—de- 
clared he had a permesso—at last got furious and excited, and swore at 
the sentry classical oaths; but it was of no manner of use, the musket 
still barred the entrance, and the man was immovable. ‘To be sure, it 
was enough to anger any one less excitable than an Halian, to ‘have in- 
vited a large ‘party there and not to be able to get in. Count Z—— 
rushed frantically about, his hands clutching his hair, and looked quite 
melodramatic, gesticulating i in his full Spanish cloak draped around ‘him. 

At last the scena ended in our favour by the appearance of the custode 
from within, who at once cleared the way. 

‘“Mon ami,” said the Freneh lady to the sentinel as she passed him, 
—e toujours qu’un Francais doit faire partout place aux 

es ” 

The Coliseum by moonlight is very beautiful ; a dim mysterious look 
hangs about the walls, half sunk in deepest gloom, half revealed in the 
elear argentine light of the moon, riding above in the blue heavens ; yet 
I eannot say that to me it appeared more impressive than by day, though 
certainly more poetical. I had gone with a vague, undefined idea of 
something wonderful, and I was disappointed—the coloured lights tere 
barbarous, and made the venerable ruin look like a painted pasteboard 
scene on the other side of the lake (Anglicc—pond) at the Surrey 
Gardens. One only effect was fine torehes of pitch, planted under a 
series of arches in the upper stories, bringing out grandly every over- 
arching line and pillar, even the long grass trailing in the ‘breeze, while 
all near was buried in gloom. ‘To my own taste, I prefer the Coliseum 
as I have described it on a Friday afternoon, when the black penitents 
are grouped ‘round the altars and about the central cross, mingled with 
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rich picturesque dresses of the Roman women, all kneeling in various at- 
titudes of deep devotion, a mellow wintry sun lighting up the whole.— 
While the French ladies, attended by the now radiant count, raced about 
the galleries, appearing and disappearing among the arches in the red 
and blue lights, looking like a sabbat of witches, I sat down on the steps 
of the black cross planted in the centre of the arena, and fell to rebuilding 
and repeopling those mighty galleries. 

The space around is deep in sand, and the lions, and panthers, and 
bears hhoarsely roar in their barred cages on a level with the arena. The 
imperial door (which bears no name engraven on it) opens, and the em- 

ror enters, gorgeously apparelled in the imperial purple, wearing on his 

da crown of gold. He is followed by the court, glistening and quiver- 
ing in magnificent apparel, like stars, but of inferior magnitude. Next 
following are the vestal virgins, robed in white draperies and purple 
mantles, and the senate arrayed in white togas, with embroidered borders 
of gold. ‘These all take their places on the lowest gallery, the podium, 
protected by a golden network. Eighty-seven thousand spectators fill 
those ranges of seats in an instant, as if by magic ; the matrons and 
virgins resplendent in scarlet, purple, gold, and diamonds, forming: a bril- 
hant circle apart among the darker-robed men. 

After the sacrifices, which always preceded the games, martial music 
thunders forth, and the gladiators appear, ranging themselves in two 
parallel lines, bearing whips, with which they scourge the wretched 
bestiariv, who in a long line pass between them—slaves, prisoners, Chris- 
tians, children, women, and old men—all devoted to die in the comin 
games. Preceded by a herald, the gladiators now pass in procession veal 
the amphitheatre, bowing to the emperor, and exclainnng, “ Cesar, mori- 
turi te salutant.” (‘“‘Cwsar, those about to die salute thee.”) But the 
Opening ceremonies appear tedious to the impatient plebs, who roar and 
cry m the upper galleries, and will wait no longer, so the vestals give the 
signal to begin. ‘The grated doors are raised, and the wild beasts rush 
like a hurricane over the arena; a hurricane that rains blood, for see in 
a moment the arms, legs, heads, and entrails that cover the sand! ‘Troop 
after troop of bestarii appear—the excitement is inflamed to madness— 
emperor, people, women, vestals, long for and gloat upon the sight of 
blood, and applaud and incite the hideous carnage. The bestiartt being 
all despatched, next are to come the gladiators. The attendants, too, are 
there, and drag off the bodies into the Spoliarium ; one of them is called 
Mercury, the other Pluto, and they bear the attributes of these divinities. 
Mercury touches the dead with a red hot iron, and Pluto gives the coup 
de grace. Handsome slaves, elegantly dressed, appear and rake over the 
sand to obliterate the traces of blood, while ingeniously-contrived gratings 
exude showers of perfumes over the amphitheatre to refresh the air heavy 
with the strong smell of blood. The velarium at the top, arranged so as 


to exclude the sun, undulates with an artificial movement, serving as a 
eat fan, or gigantic ventilator, while songs and symphonies are accom- 

- , ? oh ymp 
panied by an harmonious orchestra, and buffoons and tumblers amuse the 


audience. 
' But see! the gladiators mounted on splendid cars appear, and driving 


round again salute the emperor. ‘“ Czsar, morituri te salutant” resounds in 
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chorus. They are dressed in a short red or white tunic, with a cincture 
of worked leather, and bear a small shield, a trident, and a net; some 
have only a larger shield, and others carry a noose, or are armed with 
swords. They are mostly Gauls by birth, and are to fight both on horse- 
back and on foot successively, one troop after another, to vary the games 
by their particular modes of combat. Some there are, “sine missione,”’ 
self-doomed to death, and this fact has been duly noticed on the manifestoes 
in order to draw more company. The trumpets sound—the fight has 
begun! The swords cross—lances meet—and blood again flows in 
copious streams. Yet the people grumble and hiss—death is too sudden : 
the combatants are to eke out life by wounds to the utmost moment—not 
to strike and kill. ‘ There is no amusement in seeing a man die,” shouts 
one. ‘ They are cowards, these gladiators,” cries another. ‘‘ They want 
to live,’’ roars a third—but “They shall die,” sounds all around. And 
die they shall, for their life rests on the vox populi. And that is now 
raised in horrid yells and shouts, hoarse as with blood. The spectators 
en masse rise—the vestals, too, stretch forth their arms, and threaten with 
gestures worthy of the Furies, terrible, convulsive—and the wretched 
gladiators are doomed, and fall toa man. Sometimes ten thousand fall 
on the ground where I now sit. Fresh gladiators appear, and are more 
prodigal of their blood, and as hideous wounds are inflicted, the ery, 
‘Hoc habet!—Hoc habet!” flies round. Perhaps when one, who has fought 
nobly and interested the audience, is about to receive a death-blow, the 
thumb is raised, as the just dying gladiator appeals to the people, and he 
is spared ; or, if the thumb be lowered, it is the sign of instant death, 
and the gladiator, holding in his hand the sword of his adversary, must 
direct the point against his own throat. 

This is a glorious exhibition, and entrances every one as often as it 
occurs. The vestals, more ferocious than the one-breasted Amazons of 
yore, clap their hands in loud applause, and the whole amphitheatre 
thrills with transports of savage satisfaction. Three times have the hand- 
some slaves cleared the sand of the arena, three times the odoriferous 
perfumes have descended. The combats of man to man are over for this 
day, but yet the audience is not contented—more blood must flow ; blood 
always, but with a variety. Some richly-dressed slaves appear with a 
brazier filled with burning coals. What can this signify? The people 
have heard of the heroic action of Mutius Sczvola, but have not seen it ; 
the degenerate descendants of the ancient Romans desire to behold repre- 
sented the stoic fortitude of their republican ancestor. A man advances 
into the midst of the arena, dressed in a tunica incendialis of sulphur— 
a lighted torch is held on each side—if he moves, he burns ; and in this 
position he parodies Mutius, and his right hand is burnt off! Bestiarii 
are again dragged forth, while, moving from the principal entrance, 
appear artificial mounds covered with trees, shrubs, and herbage ; sud- 
denly their sides collapse, and lions, bears, panthers, and bisons rush 
forward on the arena. The carnage recommences—blood again scents 
the air—and men and animals sink down on the sand in hideous death 
embraces. At last no more victims are left. A few savage animals 
remain masters of the field, and quietly sit down to crack the human 
bones around them. 
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Thus perished St. Ignatius, the Christian bishop, sent from the far east 
expressly to die in the Roman amphitheatre. He kneels in the midst of 
the arena, and the eyes of a hundred thousand spectators are bent upon 
him. ‘Iam the Lord’s wheat,” exclaims he, “and I must be broken by 
the teeth of the beasts before I can become the bread of Jesus Christ.” 
While he yet speaks, two lions fling themselves upon him, and in a 
moment nothing is left but a few large bones, Armies of martyrs 
perished within these walls—perished by a like death, and died rejoicing. 
Already heaven opened before them, and ecstatic visions saluted their 
closing eyes of ineffable radiance! They heard not the cries, the yells 
of the spectators: that holy and sainted band—Eustace, and the Virgins 
Martina, Tatiana, and Prisca; Julius and Marius, and the rest—whose 
spirits now rejoice in glory! Oh! sublime and immortal idea of the 
Catholic Church, to consecrate this detested arena! and plant a cross in 
the centre! ‘In hoe siguo vici.” Here, indeed, is the crosstriumphant! 








THE PARAPLUIE VERT. 


WueEn Mr. Sevenoaks (a name now shamefully abbreviated) paid his 
first visit to Paris, on the eve of the great dynastic changes which placed 
the younger branch of the Bourbons upon the throne of the elder, he 
determined, in honour of England, that everything he took with him 
should be of the best quality and description. 

His hat was the finest beaver that Christy could produce. The 
chapeau de soie, now so universal, was then in its infancy. No one wore 
it but markers, laguais de place, and those doubtful members of the class 
gentleman, who, in various ways, lived upon their wits at the smallest 
possible cost. Why should it have gained the ascendant? It is Lord 
Bacon, I believe, who tells us that a state will never decay so long as the 
principles which led to its greatness are maintained. The chancellor’s 
wisdom will equally apply to life’s minor affairs. Had the manufacturers 
of beaver been true to the principles which brought it into favour, had 
they been less eager to economise labour to their own profit, and abstained 
from too ready a substitution of the furs of rabbits and of hares, it would 
never have given place to arival. Alas! that it should: but those who 
knew it in the latest stages of its decline and fall may remember, that if 
its wearer walked upon the chain-pier at Brighton on a windy day, how- 
ever it might have been smoothly brushed, it seemed on his return as if 
“each particular hair’—that formed its surface—“ did stand on end,” 
at the dangers it had encountered. Its glossy rotundity had become 
roughened into a resemblance of the restless billows which were dancing 
to the freshening breeze, imparting, on such occasions, a personal appear- 
ance which was the reverse of knowing. This gave one of its sitter 
tages to the advancing silk; and the good old British beaver was finally 
superseded. Less important changes were said to have endangered 
even our glorious constitution; but that sacred myth seems happily to 
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have a more ‘than ‘feline power of vitality ; it has survived a good deal ; 
and, if we get through our present difficulties, it will-doubtless still go on, 
iodically expirimg, for ages. The beaver was not so fortunate; though 

. §., like ‘a true Englishman, sported and supported it to the last. 

His next ‘favourite ion was his watch. It had been expressly 
made for him by Baraud. ‘Very different from the celebrated watch of 
Captain Cuttle—it never required setting, but went to a second with pro- 
gressive regularity ; and Mr. 8. was of opinion that it would continue to 
do so ‘to the “last syllable of recorded time.” Of its outside appearance 
I cannot say much. Its exterior was not equal ‘to its virtues. It was 
large, heavy, and inélegant;; and his French acquaintance at the cafés 
were in ‘the habit-of asking him, over and = again, - ae with the 
object of provoking a mulicious smile when, dilating with all the import- 
el the possessor of something valuable, he gravely produced it in 
ey ee men would have discovered that they were laughed at. 

r. S. merely noted in his diary that the Parisians had a troublesome 
habit of asking what o’clock it was. 

But the property upon which he prided himself more than anything 
else was a green silk umbrella. It must have been made in some happy 
moment ; and was universally admired for its combined elegance, lightness, 
and strength. Mr. S. carried it under hisarm with an air of conscious 
superiority ; but it gave him an infinitude of trouble. If he mislaid it, he 
wwasmiserable. At this‘hotel i was continually “Ou est mon parapluie?” 
if he dined at a café, his first attempt at French, after a fussying move- 
ment, was‘ Gargon! Je cherche mon parapluie. ‘C'est un parapluic 
wert, fabrique Anglaise.” There was scareely a shopkeeper in ‘the Rue 
de la Paix whom he had not :aildressed, “‘ Madame, j'ai perdu mon 
paraplme. L’avez vous cu? C'est un parapluie vert, fabrique 
Anglaise.” 

On one occasion Ae visited the Enfans Trouvés. I went there myself 
about the same ‘time; anda horrible sight I thought it. I may say, 
episodically, that it.istruly a place of retribution, where the crimes of the 
fathers are visited upon the children. They are left at the porter’s lodge 
wwithout formality or questioning, and sometimes as many as thirty are 
deposited in a da . Fifteen had ‘been brought in, the morning I »was 
there. Judging in those I saw, they have mostly the appearance of 
being ‘the children of guilt and concealment. The nurses handle them 
poe won while they fold them up in linen, very much after the 

ion of .an Egyptian mummy, and in this state they are laid upon the 
table, or passed from hand to hand like logs of wood or graven images. 
In the sick-room six or eight of the poor little wretches were lying, 
thus bound-up, upon a table before the fire, in the agonies of death ; 
crying and moaning in a concert of misery which only:a Dante could 
describe. I was attracted to a corner of the room by the same pitiable 
sounds, and upon drawing the curtain of a crib, a little object, with the 
shrunken features of suffering old age, fixed its haggard eyes upon me 
with one of ‘those looks which it is impossible ever to'forget. In afew 
months ‘those who survive the first ordeal are sent to nurses in the 
; and, including these out-pensioners, the whole number then on 

the establishment was five thousand. I do not know whether it made 
the same impression upon Mr. Sevenoaks as upon myself. Probably it 
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did : for on his return to the Rue de la Paix, being asked by a lady,;who 
was a great admirer of the institution he had visited, “ Comment [avez 
vous trouvé, monsieur?” ‘ Comme un enfer,” replied Mr. 8.; con- 
tinuing, in ‘his most idiomatic French, “pour ces enfans, je préférerais 
leur couper la gorge.” “Quel monstre !” said the lady; and Mr. S. just 
then remembered ‘that ‘he had Jeft behind him his parapluie vert. “1 
faut le chercher bon matin. I must go for it, to that’abominable place, 
before breakfast';” and he went. ‘‘ Monsieur,” he said, addressing the 
official at the lodge, “‘ Je—suis—venu—pour—chercher.” “Fils ow 
jille ? interrupted the official, for all Frenchmen are impatient of a slow 
or bungling delivery of their exquisitely conversational language—“ Fils 
ou fille, monsveur ?” “ Ah! no, no, no,” cried Mr. S. “ Pas ga, pas 
gal” “Qu’est-ce que monsieur cherche donc ?” inquired the official. 
“ Je suis venu pour chercher un parapluie cntugiihdiins Anglaise.” 
‘“ Ah! ow. Le voici, monsieur,” said the official ; and Mr. 8S. returned, 
made once more happy by its restoration. 

Other things he saw during his stay at Paris. He witnessed (yet 
anxious, all the time, at having to deposit his parapltze) the edifyi 

of the king eating his dinner in presence of his;people, whic 

must have been a gratifying exhibition both to his majesty and to them. 
The Duchess d’Angouléme looked poison at them ; and, m return, they 
seemed to glare upon the whole party as their destined victims. He was 
also ‘present at the king’s féte, when decayed vocalists with sedgy voices 
were ‘hired to sing ‘his praises from orchestras placed in the Champs 
Elysées. One of the songs written for this interesting occasion described 
a being of ubiquitous benevolence, whose life was passed in spreading 
happiness ‘around him, and every verse ended 


Charles Dix est-il, voila ! 


Yet im :a few weeks he was on his way to England, leaving to Louis 
Philippe a vacant throne and a similar destiny. ‘ Tout change, mon- 
sieur,” said a peasant, as I was looking at a ruin on the banks of the 
Loire. “ Qui, mon ami,” I replied, “et surtout en France.” 

But we must return to our compatriot and his umbrella. He was 
desirous of seeing the gallery of the Louvre on one of those days when 
it was to the public. would enable him, he said, to know some~- 
thing of the manners and habits of the people. Whether the knowledge 
he obtained was satisfactory I do not pretend to say. Owing to some 

iar circumstances, the afflux of visitors was excessive; and the 
emale functionary who took charge of sticks and umbrellas, at the 
counter of a booth erected near the principal entrance, was overwhelmed 
by the performance of her duties. Mr. S., as he gave her his parapluie 
vert, and received in exchange a ticket bearing numéro 588, a sad 
foreboding that he should never see it again ; and there was something 
of tenderness in the last look with which he regarded it. He wandered 
through the gallery the mere fraction of an immense crowd,—the only 
thing he could make his remarks upon was the back of the person imme- 
diately before him—and, issuing from the impure atmosphere by which 
he had been surrounded, he presented his numéro at the counter of the 
booth. ‘ Le voila, monsieur,” said the dame in charge, at the same 
time presenting him with one of those rustic red deformities, in the shape 
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of an umbrella, which are carried by the French peasantry, and which 
had probably found its way to the _ Aavce from some distant banlieue. 
Mr. S. thought it so unlikely that this could by any possibility have been 
substituted for his own, that he merely said very mildly that it was not 
his. But when the woman told him that there could not be any mistake, 
and showed him that numéro cing cent quatre-vingt-huit was attached to 
it, and therefore it must, of necessity, be the one he had left, his usually 
fair complexion deepened into scarlet. His, he explained, was a “ para- 
pluie vert, fabrique Anglaise.” “ Mais voici votre numéro, monsieur.” 
“ Sacré mille diables, madame !” cried Mr. S., to the astonishment of a 
gathering crowd ; and, finding that rage impeded his utterance of a foreign 
language, he had recourse to gesticulations of an alarming description, 
till interrupted by the recommendation of one of the gendarmes that if 
he had “ des Sallinetions a@ faire” he had better address himself, the fol- 
lowing morning, to the proper bureau. ‘ Parbleu!” said Mr. 8S. “ J 
y a des lois, n’est-ce pas ?”— Oui, monsieur,” he was answered, “ on en 
Sait tous les jours.” Mr. S. had a wholesome horror of the police; and, 
after again rejecting, with scorn and indignation, the flaming red machine 
of hideous shape, which was once more offered to him, he retired amidst 
the grins of a considerable gathering of lookers-on. But he was not a 
man who would tamely submit to wrong. He applied to the bureau. 
Morning after morning saw him on his way to the Louvre. ‘Je viens 
encore, monsieur, pour chercher ce parapluie vert.’ Again and again 
he announced himself on the same errand; till at last he was told that 
he could have no redress. He remonstrated. ‘ Monsieur,” blandly re- 
plied the official, ‘votre affaire est faite.” The “ sacré mille diables” 
were again upon the lips of Mr. S.; but he calmed himself by translating 
Shakspeare’s “ insolence of office” into choice French ; and having ascer- 
tained that the head of the department, the Directeur-Général des 
Musées Royaux, was Monsieur le Comte de Forbin, he brought the 
parapluie vert, fabrique Anglaise, under the immediate notice of the 
minister. His memorial was favourably received ; orders were given for 
the restitution of his umbrella, or payment of its value. Triumphantly he 
again went down to the Louvre; was asked the amount of his demand ; 
and—now relenting—he said that, although the value of his parapluie 
was thirty-five francs, he did not wish to be hard upon the woman, and 
would take fifteen. The chef de bureau shrugged his shoulders with an 
expressive grimace; he could not have conceived that any man, after 
taking so much trouble to gain his object, would forego the advantages 
of his success; and when Mr. S., receiving his fifteen francs, returned 
them to be given to the poor, “ Ma foi!” exclaimed the chef, “ que ces 
Anglais sont dréles de gens!” 

I was not ashamed, even then, to acknowledge Mr. Sevenoaks as 
my countryman. He took it kindly. Being past mid-day, he pressed 
me to partake of what he was pleased to term a calf’s head farcified ; 
and, over a bottle of Sauterne, he continued his laments on the loss of 
what he assured me was the best umbrella that had ever been made in 
England. 
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ONE OR TWO HABITS OF YOUNG FRANCE, 


Tue Chinese, a people who may be said to have run the course of 
civilisation and attained its limits, have long ago given up tobacco for a 
more rapid and destructive narcotisation by opium. The French, and 
indeed the English, are following in the same path. The fragrance of 
Shiraz tambak, inhaled through rose-water; the gentle fumes of the 
tetune of Latakiyah, imbibed through a long cherry-stick; mild Ha- 
vannah, er more potent Orinoco, are alike disdained in England for pig- 
tail and Cavendish, in France for Strasbourg and Caporal, smoked 
in short cutty pipes, by which the little furnace where the tobacco burns 
is converted into an alembic, and the cherished smoke is distilled into oil, 
one drop of which, taken inwardly or applied to a flesh wound, is suffi- 
cient in most cases to destroy life! 

No doubt some get so accustomed to it that five drops would not kill 
them ; but there are on record many cases, and one of a French grena- 
dier, who perished from inadvertently swallowing one drop. Some 
people get accustomed to anything, as Mithridates would possibly have 
digested all Orfila; but the results must be horribly pernicious. One of 
the princes of Condé put some snuff into the wine of the poet Santeuil : 
the poet drank it and died. Ramazzini relates a case of a girl who died 
in convulsions from merely having slept in a room where tobacco was 
ground down into snuff. Helwig narrates another case of two brothers 
who challenged one another to smoke the most. One fell asleep never 
to wake up again at his seventeenth, the other at his eighteenth pipe. 

But, supposing life to be preserved by a confirmed smoker, it is at an 
expense that renders it no longer of any value. Stomach and brain are 
alike affected. Will, memory, spirit, passion, intelligence, activity, even 
personal dignity, are all sacrificed. All smokers are drinkers. They 
attempt to dissipate by alcohol the narcotisation of the tobacco. 

In Paris, M. Auguste Luchet tells us,* such is the passion for smoking, 
that home and theatres are alike abandoned for the estaminet. On the 
23rd of February, 1848, two men sat down to smoke in the café of the Rue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, and they sat there all day in that happy state of 
unconsciousness that they never ea that a revolution had taken place. 

Walk some fine winter’s evening into one of these estaminets— 
beer and tobacco-palaces—and before you have advanced three steps you 
will find yourself seized with the most extraordinary sensation ; you are 
involved in a dense cloud of smoke, the lungs repel the noxious air by 
provoking a sudden cough, but the brain is stupified, and you have not 
even the power to fly ; you must sit down, and after a short time become 
habituated to the pernicious poisonous atmosphere. People go to 
cafés-concerts now, where what they get is bad and dear, and what they 
hear is a disgrace to art; but they go because they can smoke, Any 
theatre which would authorise Strasbourg or Caporal between the acts 





* Les Mours d’Aujourd’hui. Par Auguste Luchet. Le Tabac—Le Feu—Le 
Canot—Le Pourboire—La Blague—La Pose—Le Chantage—Le Loyer—Le Bou- 
tique—L’Exil. 
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would make its fortune now-a-days. If you go on the Boulevards, your 
predecessor leaves a cloud behind him. It is difficult to get a breath 
of fresh air now-aedays. If you get into a steamer, your next neighbour 
uffs away like a chimney; and if you mount the top of an omnibus, the 
young gent who cultivates the friendship of the dissipated-looking 
driver, sits in front, his smoke poisoning the atmosphere,.and the dust 
of his cigar blowing into your eyes. 

Even ina garden, saiiliiammahin, hyacinths, and roses, the gent:smokes 
—no perfume to him is-equal to that of the Nicotiana Tabacum, rustica 
or repanda. The wife in our times, if she wishes to enjoy the society of her 
husband, must tolerate smoking at home, if she does not smoke herself. 
The contagion of smoking is immediate. Exposed to an artillery of 
throats in combustion, one must either go out or smoke in self-defence. 

Napoleon I. snuffed, and tried once to smoke. The result: was, a sick 
headache, a death-like prostration, all the usual symptoms of poisoning 
by tobacco. The sleep of the confirmed smoker is heavy; feculent, fuli- 

ous; he is aroused with difficulty ; a torper, which:it is impossible to 
Salis off, binds all his faculties. A confirmed smoker becomes too idle 
to confront the daily battle of life: he gives way before it, and sinks into 


poverty or imbecility. 
Young Frenchmen of the rising generation not only emoke, they have 
also taken to boating—possibl something they may have seen or 


heard of as performed on the or, still more likely, from an ex- 
ample set to them by some fast young Englishmen upon the Seine. Other 
Frenchmen of a more thoughtful cast have also, as an inevitable result, 
begun to study, sous le point de vue social et philosophique, what effect 
the practice of canotage, as they call it, has: upon the finances, the habits, 
the tastes, and language of the said rising generation. 

The first canotier in Paris, aceording to M. A Luchet, was a 
French student, who had a marked. predilection for sea, so much so, 
that all his other studies were neglected. His friends lost patience, and 
his father stopped his allowance ; he would have starved but for his 
mother, who sent him a stock of cheese and preserves. ‘One day,” 
relates M. Luchet, ‘‘there was a feast of cutlets—good things among 
students are always in common—the young mariner brought his cheese 
and his preserves in exchange for a chop, and he was made welcome. A 

r girl, an orphan, who had fallen upon our hands, no one knew how, 
acted as help. She was sorrowful that day, and had been weeping. The 

rter had scolded her, and said she could no longer sleep on some old 

kets that lay in the garret, and which had hitherto been her place of 
refuge. She had no place to go to, and she said so. She had always 
been a kind of sister to us all, loyally and without preference ; misery 
exchanged for youth, and youth for misery. We sent her to borrow 
some dominoes, and played for who should provide-her with a home. The 
embryo mariner lost ; a smile beamed forth out of the tears of the little 
girl ; she liked the mariner best of us all.” It was thus that Paris had 
its first canotier and its first canotiére, for the mariner had a boat on the 
Seine; which he called the Grand Sagamore, and he took out his petite 
to. have a row in it. Some archwologists declare that the Belzebub 
existed before tlie Grand Sagamore. We cannot decide the question. 
The student canotier is now a capitaine-marchand, and “la petite” has a 
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fine house near Honfleur, with a doorway fashioned out in the shape of a 


wherry, in commemoration of her early fortunes. The door is shown to 
strangers; and the story of her success in life is: related to all. who will 
stop and. listen.. 

Since: these primitive times canotage on the Seine has become the 
fashion, and. has its ial club, the essentials for admission into which 
are to smoke - and drink beer or vin d’Argenteuil.. I is-not 
necessary that the candidate should know how to swim. One summer’s 
day a picture-dealer was fishing, in company with a well-known artist, 
at the Pont d’Asniéres. A four-oared’ boat,. with four ladies and a steers- 
man, came rapidly down the river, ran against one of the arches, and 
was upset. The whole party was thrown into the river. The: artist 
possessed that kind of temperament which does not allow itself to be 
easily disturbed. Yet upon this occasion he could not help imi 
“‘ Confound them, they made me lose a bite.” Then, taking out his line 
very composedly, “ Are you going to help them ?” he said. But the 
picture-dealer was already undressed, and in a moment afterwards groping 
about in the water like a Newfoundland dog. The artist having the 
example thus set him, carefully deposited his paletot, hat,. clothes, and 
boots, and then took to the water with the utmost gravity.. The leader 
of the party had in the mean time reached the shore, where he: was dry- 
ing himself in the sun very unconcernedly.. The two fishermen: succeeded 
not only in bringing the rest of the crew, but also the ladies, and even a 
straw hat which was floating down with the stream, safe on shore. Of 
all these would-be mariners, ouly the leader knew how to swim, and he 
reserved his knowledge for his own ial benefit. But he lost upon 
this occasion the affections of his canotiere, and it served him right. 

After poisoning the: air which they breathe, the next accomplishment 
most cultivated by the Parisian canotiers is orchestral singing; worthy of 
St. Lazare or La Roquette.. A. suitable costume is also a great point, 
and this is sometimes attained by walking barefoot with a belt and 
hatchet, or promenading with a lantern in open daylight, as if about to 
go the rounds. The canotiers have also an argot of their own, in which 
they introduce a few English words, as “ Stop!” “Hard astern!” gene- 
rally in their wrong places. 

The Parisians are celebrated, when they do anything, for having some 
great national object in view. The institution of canotage upon the 
Seine was in anticipation of Saint Nicholas becoming a sea-port! En- 
couragement to naval construction was also another great objeet. There 
are now, it is said, some five hundred boats on the Seine, and the 
Société des Regates Parisiennes holds out promises of doubling the num- 
ber. The boats are variously designated, as canots, clippers, yoles 
(yawls), gigs, skiffs, wherries, and godilles. We use the orthography 
accepted by the society. 

M. le Comte de Maussion has, in the “ Livre des Cent-et-Un,” defined 
the word “blague” as meaning “the art of presenting oneself in a 
favourable light, of making oneself of value, and of doimg that at the 
expense of men and things.” At the expense of truth would have been 
more to the purpose. The word is derived from the name of the sack or 
bag of the pelican, and which was once much coveted for making bags 
for tobacco; but having been shamefully counterfeited by bladders of a 
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more vulgar origin, the word blague became synonymous with humbug 


and im 

‘‘ Without blague,” says M. de Maussion, “one is nobody. One may 
rigorously be a table man and a blagueur, but, as a general rule, 
be a blagueur at all events. The word, limited in its acceptation and 
application in former times, has, we are informed, in our own days been 
taken in its most comprehensive moral expression, and placed on the 
right hand of French civilisation. 

“Le Frangais n’est pas précisément menteur,” says M. Auguste 
Luchet, “ mais il est essentiellement blagueur,—le Parisien surtout.” The 
difference is this: one may be obliged to maintain a falsehood from feel- 
ings of pride or self-respect, but a blague can be given up without a 
scruple, ‘My dear father-in-law, you are only an old blagueur,” said 
Robert Macaire to the Baron of Wormspire, and they embraced one 
another: M. Proudhon says the same thing to those who controvert him, 
and all parties laugh. La blague is more especially glorified in France 
because it is a pet child of revolutions, and of the égalité which is supposed 
to spring from them. ‘Sans egalite point de blague,” says M. de 
Maussion. We do not blaguer to those whom we respect, but in times 
of a general and fraternal equality no one is respected ; therefore is the 
blague a pet offspring of égalité. It is essentially a socialist and demo- 
cratic word. Nobody now-a-days tells a falsehood—it is only a blague ! 
A falsehood is a thing condemned and despised by all—it is a vice ; la 
blague is not a vice—it is an intellectual exercise, an agreeable pastime 
between the ingenious who lead, and the ingenuous who are led. A 
blagueur is a eae impostor, a liar is a melancholy one. 

Some people are blagueurs by profession; notoriously, commercial tra- 
vellers, donthets, horse-dealers, managers of theatres, upholsterers, and 
others. Some are ambulating blagueurs: they call themselves colla- 
borateurs of Alexandre Dumas or Scribe, naiaene of Victor Hugo, or 
sons of George Sand : they invent ancestors and inheritances with the 
same indifference that they give an age to their wine and a special fabri- 
eation to their cloth. 

Of all blagueurs those to whom precedence is undoubtedly due are 
the political. What magnificent displays of virtue, what torrents of 
devotion, what promises of a wondrous future, were not poured forth at 
each successive revolution! What embracings, what cheers, what 
gigantic engagements for the future! There was the suppression 
of the army, the extinction of offices and privileges, the lowering of 
interest, the simplification of law, abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
gratuitous loans, abjuration of the treaties of 1815, reprisals on foreigners, 
the extermination of the maritime commerce of Great Britain by a com- 
pany of national pirates at Havre, the repayment of a milliard to emi- 
grants, obligatory instruction, right to labour, fraternity of the poor with 
the rich, friendship of masters and valets, phalansterianism, Icarianism, 
Proudhomanism—all political blagues ! 

Science has its blagueurs as well as politics, oratory, and poetry. 
Such was the seal that said “ Papa,” the toad that had lived two hundred 
years in a stone, the beast seen in the moon by a telescope which had 
never existed, the inhabitants of the sun, so ably depicted by a recent 
visitor—a great literary blagueur. Still more is this the case in medi- 
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cine. “I went the other day to see a friend,” M. Auguste Luchet 
relates, “a man of honour bos a loyal tradesman, who manufactures 
chemical products and furnishes pharmaceutical preparations to the homeo- 
pathists of all countries. He was gravely seated down before a number 
of pretty mahogany boxes, and a still greater number of phials, diversely 
all microscopically ticketed, one arnica, the other belladona, the other 
aconite ; and I saw that he was pouring into each, from out of a la 

per horn, a certain quantity of those globules of sweetstuff, called by 
confectioners nompareille blanche. ‘ Why, friend,’ I said, struck with 
admiration, ‘ you put the same thing into all the different bottles?” ‘I 
know it,’ he answered; ‘ the doctors know it also. We never do otherwise. 
The sick swallow them—faith does the rest.’’’ The honest. and loyal 
tradesman no doubt treated M. Luchet to a blague—at least it is safest 
to suppose so—one more or less is nothing. 

Then there are fashionable blagues, among which mesmerism takes a 
first rank. Imagine a person totally ignorant of pathology or thera- 
peutics suddenly gifted with all the resources of the art of medicine 
merely from being mesmerised by a doctor, signalising disorders un- 
detected by experience, and dictating modes of cure which extend the 
domains of science ! 

Granted that a table may be forced to move, or may be carried away 
by the magnetic current generated by a human chain—a very dubious 
thing—can anything be more absurd than to question that table, and to 
expect prophetic or inspired answers? Suppose if you will—and you 
must have the digestive powers of an ostrich to believe it—that you have 
the power to communicate to a table the fluid which belongs to you, and 
to make of it a new instrument, which shall manifest your thoughts. 
Well, agreed! What can that table tell you that you did not know 
before? What other tastes, what fears, what hopes can it entertain but 
those passed from yourself by your own fluid? It is not it that speaks 
or writes, it is you! If it acted differently it would be like the Irish 
echo. 

In 1846, a year of renown for good claret, a captain of cavalry was in 
garrison on the Gironde. He was an amiable, educated man, of good 
family, refined manners, and remarkably handsome. Among other houses 
which he frequented was that of a wealthy vine-grower, who had an only 
daughter, a very pretty and a very spoilt child, of about ten years of age, 
but who took wonderfully to the gallant captain, and was playfully called 
his little wife. 

Suddenly an order came for the regiment to embark for Africa; the 
captain had to bid his littie friend farewell. It is needless to say that he 
covered himself with glory ; he returned to France a major, Teneated 
with the legion of honour, but with an arm, which, broken by a ball, had 
been badly set, and had remained ever since perfectly immovable. The 
officer had in the interval of six or seven years’ absence kept up a regular 
correspondence with his friends on the Gironde ; the memory of the 
pretty child, who promised to be so fine a woman, had lost none of its 
charms by absence. On his return he hastened to see her; she had 
grown up more beautiful than he anticipated. He was dazzled! He pro- 
posed to reward his long-tried constancy by marriage, and the parents 
did not object. But it was otherwise with the young lady. At first she 
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laughed at the captain’s dead arm—a lame man is always so awkward— 
then she cried a little; and at last she took it in horror and aversion. 
Asleep or awake she saw nothing but that terrible, anchylosed, motionless 
arm ; it terrified her, and nothing could induce her to marry a man so 
afflicted. The captain, in despair, went to Paris to consult the professors 
of the art. They recommended him to have his useless limb cut off, and 
replaced by another of flesh-coloured, vulcanised caoutchouc, with mother- 
of-pearl nails, of ravishing resemblance to reality, and which, fixed to the 
elbow joint, had established in it by the constant electricity emanating 
from the stump, a magazine of motive power, which the caoutchouc 
entertained and renewed at certain times, thus ensuring a constant and 
lively movement to the factitious member. The young lady had no 
longer any objections to make, and the gallant soldier won his little wife. 
_ Needless to say, a mesmeric blague. 

The Exhibition at Paris is about to open ; let us warn our readers 
against what are pompously designated as brevets dinvention. The 
generality of manufactures so announced are the veriest blagues in 
existence. This is so well known and understood, that government, 
whilst it accepts the payment of a tax for the registration of a pretended 
discovery, and gives a privilege to the assumed discoverer, carefully repu- 
diates ail responsibility, and inscribes upon every so-called brevet d’inven- 
tion, sans garantie du gouvernement, or sometimes simply, 8. G. D. G. 

A Parisian manufacturer or tradesman—bourgeois and national guard 
—if he has what his fellow-citizens designate in their high-flown lan- 
guage, des conceptions hautes et le génie de son état, never stops at any- 
thing. If he has a brevet d’invention, and it does not sell, he uses it for 
something else; so also with a medal or a décoration. Not a bottle, 
nor a box, nor a ticket, is used now-a-days in business but is embellished 
with a portrait, a name, and a brevet. Sometimes a foreign medal is 
superadded. “Here is something,” says the customer, “which is better 
than a brevet S. G. D. G. These lozenges have won a medal at the 
Universal Exhibition of London.” ‘The man I deal with,” says another, 
‘has had a prize for his matches.” Confiding customer ! The gentleman 
who deals now in chocolat armorié formerly manufactured lamps and 
closets, which had no sale because they were essentially bad; and the 
medals which were awarded to him in that time by the Academy of 
Industry, the Athenzum, the Society of Encouragement, and other 
blind and stupid juries, is now used by him to adorn his chocolat with all 
kinds of armorial devices. The use of a medal, even of the croix 
d’honneur, may be borrowed for the benefit of a speculative business in 
ink, blacking, or any other commodity. It suffices that a member of the 
firm is an old soldier, and is entitled to wear such a medal, or that the 
manufacturer can refer to a cousin, an uncle, or a father-in-law, who is 
décoré, that he should also decorate his advertisements with the insignia 
of honour. 

A trick well know in the United States is sometimes had recourse to 
in Paris. A man takes out a patent for some marvellous discovery which 
no one appreciates. He gets a friend to imitate it. To do this he even 
provides him with tools, models, and means. The counterfeiter then 
goes about from shop to shop praising his invention, and abusing the 

original, The patented individual is exasperated, and has the impostor 
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brought before the courts of law. There is a mock trial, newspaper 
reports, discussions as to the merits of the invention: it becomes known 
all over Paris, and the purpose is answered by the time that the discoverer 
has to pay the fine which his accomplice is mulcted in. 

In Paris, it should be understood that every tradesman (marchand) is 
now a fabricant, and every shop (boutique) is a magasin: and as every 
individual represents his trade by himself, so his magazine signalises his 
business. A Parisian keeps a boulangerie, but he is not a boudanger, or 
a boucherie, without being a boucher; a botterie civile et militaire, 
without being a bottier. These refined abstractions must be understood 
to get on courteously in Paris. The individual is a bourgeois, a national 
guard, or tout bonnement, monsieur—best known at the nearest 
estaminet ; madame does the business, and hence probably the reason 
why there are no longer any bakers, butchers, or shoemakers in Paris. 

The blague of a name is well known. How many Jean Maria 
Farinas in Cologne! The only Anisette de Bordeaux that was per- 
mitted at table was that of Marie Brizard and Roger; there is no Mary 
Brizard nor Roger now alive, but the anisette still exists. “ ‘Tremper en 
hiver les bouteilles un instant dans |’eau tide, pour rendre a cette liqueur 
sensible sa cristalline limpidité,” is inscribed on the bottles. ‘“ Bonheur 
Francais des beaux noms!” exclaims M. Auguste Luchet. Chronometers 
and mathematical instruments manufactured in Paris are inscribed with 
English names, and figure as the work of Johnson or Simpson, instead of 
Chevallier or Pore Epic. ‘French manufacturers,” M. Luchet says, 
“send over good and inferior articles to this country. The Englishman 
divides them into two lots, engraves London on the good, Paris on the 
bad!” That is certainly not fair. We see that a mad project is under 
discussion, to separate at the forthcoming Exposition the good from the 
bad. Who will visit the latter department? If such a division were 
possible, it would be as well to do away with the bad altogether. 

A blague in high life has revealed itself in modern times to Paris 
stupified! A gentleman arrives at the capital of the civilised world. 
(The idea entertained by every badaud, that Paris is the centre of the 
world, the point to which all roads are directed, the centre of all railway 
communications, a port de mer, the rendezvous of all that are wealthy, 
and the place from which no person absents himself in favour of Florence, 
Naples, Rome, Vienna, Constantinople, London, or any other city, if he 
can help it, peculiarly predisposes them to be taken in.) He comes 
from Africa or America, from St. Petersburg, or from Brives la Gaillarde, 
with an idea of his own. Naturally he wishes to make his fortune; that 
is the least he can do. The gentleman in question is an artist, great 
author of symphonies or harmonies, great player on the violin, or great 
poet; he has brought snuff-boxes from Russia, or violets from Toulouse, 
to attest to his wonderful ability. He asks in return praises from the 
Parisian press and a flattering reception from the fashionable world. Or 
it is some young gentleman that arrives, handsome, but without property ; 
or some foreign general, with an old name of renown, which he is willing 
to give to a lady for a pecuniary equivalent. Speculator, artist, hand- 
some young pretender, or ancient general, he must give an entertainment; 
without that there is no merit, no talent, no recommendations, no admis- 
sions. One fine morning he summons the élite of the capital, chief 
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editors and assistant editors, critics, professors, men of science, and lite 
men—men who patronise, who weigh a man’s brains, and measure his 
intellect. Well, they all go. There is a grand ball and a tall Suisse. 
There are spacious rooms, handsome furniture, rich drapery, capital 
carpets, pictures, bronzes, great dog, piano, books, and pipes. Dinner is 
sumptuously served up, linen with crest, plate with crest, knives with 
crest, and liveried attendants. The dinner is recherché, the wines are 
good, the host agreeable and hospitable. It is quite clear all is right. 
There is nothing of the hotel or the restaurant there. The host is a 
charming man; he must be taken up. It is all blague. Everything can 
be hired in Paris. Your plate, napkins, and knives can be marked just 
as readily as your servant and your carriage. You can hire, if you want 
them, titles, state service, a genealogy, a known friend et une maitresse 
classée, lion ou lionne. 

Another still more common imposture is that of medical specialities. 
You are unwell; there is in Paris a special doctor for every class of diseases. 
They owe their success to the common belief that one man can only do 
one thing well. There is always a new and important discovery in 
vogue for the treatment of special disorders. You hasten to the point 
indicated by renown. There is a grand house with a great door, a row of 
carriages, the coachmen asleep on the boxes. You walk in and give your 
card. The ante-chamber is full of patients; you bow and take your place, 
laying in at the same time an unusual stock of patience. After the lapse 
of a short time, a servant, who appears to take a friendly interest in you, 
comes up and says he sees you are suffering; he will get you in before the 
others. A bell rings without : it is a patient dismissed ; the sympathising 
domestic whispers, ‘“‘ Follow!” And you are introduced into the presence 
of the great specialist. 

The doctor is busy writing : he asks pardon, will give you his attention 
ina moment. This allows you time to see piles of silver on the mantel- 
piece, not one of which contains less than four five-franc pieces. You see 
at once what is expected from you. Well, the whole affair is a blague. 
The carriages at the door, the crowd in the ante-chamber, the money 
upon the mantelpiece! The coachmen are hired, the patients are hired, 
the piles of silver are borrowed ! 

Some persons of a serious turn of mind would call all this imposture, 
falsehood, fraud. It is only substituting other words for blague—mere 
play upon synonymes. “ Is it not,” asks our author, “ disgraceful to 
both parties, that before one man enters upon a conversation of serious 
import with another, he should be obliged to say to him: ‘ Ah! ga, pas de 
blagues,’ when perhaps fortune, honour, or life are concerned ? Is it 
not an outrage, the acme of reciprocal humiliation? Is it not a whole 
epoch, a whole generation, a whole people disgraced by a word ?” 
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MILITARY PROMOTION BY PURCHASE. 


One of the many vexed questions which seem now to be engrossing 
public opinion is military promotion by purchase. The Times, and a 
numerous party, are for the immediate annihilation of our present system, 
establishing promotion simply as a cordon of merit, and exemplifying to 
every grade of our community the hackneyed aphorism that each private 
soldier carries a field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack. The Times is 
very sanguine on its present bantling of reform, and considers the plan 
feasible and easy of realisation. On the other hand, Lord Palmerston, 
and a still more numerous party—carrying with them on two occasions 
the majority of the Senate House—consider this new idea simply pre- 
posterous, or, in their own words, “ Utopian.” 

Before entering into the subject in detail, we take it for granted every 
one of our readers are aware promotion in the army is by purchase— 
that is to say, each grade up to the rank of a lieutenant-colonel is to be 
bought. After that rank an officer is promoted by what is technically 
called “brevet.” These commissions are sold by government, who, by- 
the-by, are only brokers in the matter, as the original price has been 
appropriated almost a century past. For instance, D is & captain, 
and wants to sell. He receives the regulated price of his company from 














Lieutenant B (the senior lieutenant), the price of his lieutenancy from 
Ensign C the senior ensign), and the price of his ensigney from 
A. E——, “gent,” as he is very equivocally styled. It must therefore 

ad- 


be patent to every understanding government reaps no pecuniary 
vantages from what the Zimes designates “ these mercantile transactions.” 
Officers who die in the service, or are dismissed by sentence of courts- 
martial, have the prices of their commissions sequestered, which go 
towards a sinking-fund that covers the loss to the country of promotions 
without purchase. We shall now give a tabular statement of the prices 


of commissions, with the daily pay of their respective ranks : 


Prices oF COMMISSIONS AND Daity Pay or EACH RANK. 






































| _ Price of 
Corps. | Ranks. | Comaniesions. Daily Pay. 
£ £ «68 d. 
Lieutenant-Colonel ............ | 7250 ; 
TEENIE sntannaponcsnesenecseospnesnce | 5350 
Life Guards...... REIT detdsinisnccennccnsessesions 3500 
SR iaditadscscocpecentvcssie 1785 Exact pay not 
RI hittientnaconnccenidpncses 1260 Seenert, in- 
( Lieutenant-Colonel ............. fe. Mtn ew 
eo MAJOF ...seseeereseeeceeerereeeesers 5350 ee” 
Blue ” < IEEE cccccscasccccsccccccccosees | 3500 , 
apie: RAITT bad cccscescecccccessoess 1600 
NN idisdidbsubtesssscocssscecoos 1200 J 
( Lieutenant-Colonel ............ | 6175 b41@20 
Dragoon Guards rpm nieeaeeiaanantons cceespenons 4575 : ¥ ; 
and Dragoons } |C&PUBID sussssssesessesssesesseeene 3225 
— WLiCUtEMANE ......cccrrcreccscereeee 1190 0 9 0 
Ore 


JCOBMCE ..crcccccceccccceescoeccccoces | 840 











Military Promotion by Purchase. 
Prices of Commissions and Daily Pay of each Rank—(continued). 





Corps. Ranks. Comes. | ‘Daily Pay. 








S- a @& 
Lieutenant-Colonel ...... sidchanisl 
Major and Lieut.-Colonel ..... Exact pay not 
Foot Guards.....{ |Captain and Lieut.-Colonel... _obtai as 
Lieutenant and Captain : above. 
Ensign and Lieutenant 
Lieutenant-Colonel 17 Oo 
6 0O 
\Captain ll 7 
Lieutenant 6 6* 
= 3 





Regiments of the | 





It is ponte that if the system of promotion by purchase was 
annulled, the legislators of such an act would saddle posterity with an 
increased debt of between eight to nine million pounds sterling, 
totally irrespective of the half-pay list, which may with perfect safety be 
estimated at four millions more, making, at the verylowest calculation, 
a national debt of tevelve millions steriing! whilst the annual pay of 
officers alone is four hundred thousand a year. The question which 
naturally arises to every thinking person is: “Is England justified 
in aidling her posterity with such a sum upon two debates in the 
House of Commons, and upon four or five leading articles in the Times 
newspaper ?” 

At this time, engaged in the greatest war our kingdom ever has seen, 
when not only the sword, but famine, pestilence, and neglect are deci- 
mating our ranks, no lack is found in applications for commissions—it 
being notoriously the case that the general commanding-in-chief never 
had his list so full—and when officers themselves are all in favour of 
promotion by purehase, let us ask, “Is ¢is the very period to select 
for annulling the system, for taking a clean wipe out of the slate of 
figures, for saddling posterity with a debt of twelve millions sterling, and 
for favouring a ‘whim of a moment’ of the great Thunderer of Printing- 
house-square ?” 

Let us, however, take it for granted, simply for argument’s sake, that 
promotion by purchase is annulled—that we have saddled the country 
with twelve millions sterling —shall we, pray, have obtained our ends, and 
have made promotion in the army the standard of merit and not money ? 
Let us see. Are not all our readers aware that there is “ extra money” 
given, nearly equalling the regulation price contained in the tabular form 
given above ? Yes. Are they not aware such is contrary both to civil and 
military law? Yes. Is it not so laid down, both in the Mutiny Act and 
Act 49 George II1., cap. 126, see. 7? Yes. And yet most assuredly 
is it as well known as that the Nelson column stands in ‘Trafalgar- 
square, that in a “ crack cavalry corps’’ a lieutenant-colonel will give as 
much as fifteen thousand pounds for his command, being in excess over 
the regulated price of mine thousand eight hundred and twenty-five 
pounds ; and a captain in the same distinguished branch of the service, 





* After seven years’ service, one shilling per diem extra. 
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six thousand pounds, being an excess again of one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds. This is done in the face of stringent 
laws, civil and military, which are unable to restrain this trafficking. 
Let us pause. Let us ask, inquire, and think whether any means, 
save Utopian ones, could be devised to prevent commissions baonsiia 
mercantile transactions? It must not, in the first place, be a 
for a moment that those two services, where commissions are not 
purchased-—namely, the Royal Artillery and the East India Company— 
are exempt from the taint of filthy lucre. Far otherwise: money is the 
surest means of promotion in that intelligent and intellectual branch of 
her Majesty’s army whose head-quarters are stationed at Woolwich, 
whilst our good friends the loyal and brave officers of dear old rich 
Nunky John Company—in many regiments, if not in all—have 
a fund with which the juniors purchase out the seniors. The Times 
may draw invidious comparisons, and pray the military service gene- 
rally might be assimilated to the Indian one, where every officer looks 
upon his profession as his home, and his pay and emoluments as his 
patrimony ; but rest assured that it is so inherent in our national 
natures, that, whether Royal or Indian officer, he will endeavour with 
that pay to improve that home ; and as each succeeding step entails such 
benefit and comfort, he will endeavour to do that towards himself 
whereby he is most benefited, and whereby he is made most comfortable. 
Give an Englishman a mud hovel in the wilds of Galway, he will do his 
best with money and exertion to turn it into a cottage ornée, and exactly 
in the same ratio are those effects felt in the British army. 

“Ah! but we shall get a superior man to enlist!” exclaims pater- 
familias. Foisooth, we have heard that cry ere this! Mr. Layard told 
us of some such thing when in 1846 he reduced the term of service of 
the soldier to ten years ; and now, when the popular mania is to do awa 
with purchase, we have the same old song. A shilling a day, wit 
deductions, is a vast inducement to any man, surely, to enlist, with even 
the certainty of after some fifty years becoming a major-general—eh, 
good gentleman? Nay, we will not presume so much on our reader's 
ignorance of human nature, of the world, of Byron’s noblest study, 
“man,” as to attempt to induce him to believe that yonder youngster, 
“taking the shilling” at the side of the Hampshire Hog, in Westminster, 
is calculating how many years he has to serve ere he mounts the ser- 
geant’s stripes—how many it will be before he doffs the worsted epaulette 
and dons the golden one—and lastly, the exact year he finds that 
fabulous baton which we are told is shortly to be hid in every man’s 
knapsack? No! no! There are other reasons: the knit brow, the 
sullen look, tell of quarrels athome. Again: that sigh, those pale and 
haggard cheeks, those downcast, melancholy-looking eyes, bespeak 
poverty and neglect : some village philosopher, who has begged his way 
to London to earn fame, and honour, and riches, finds but too soon 
his equals and superiors, and reaps only poverty, neglect, and misery. 
Yet — : look on that merry-faced lad ; his smiling lips, his dark, hazel 
eyes, his blithesome gait, and ringing whistle, tell of one whose spirit is 
above being chained to the loom or plough, and loves the stir, and 
danger, and excitement of war for such feelings themselves; he caleu- 
lates on nought just now save which soldier he shall “stand” beer for 
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with the shilling he has taken. And finally, look again: that sharp- 
featured, emaciated, and trembling wretch, Yar in a midsummer’s 
sun, tells too plainly the spendthrift, the drunkard, and the criminal. 
There you have, good, worthy, old gentleman, _ party. The 
prodigal son, the village philosopher, the merry ploughboy, and the 
drunken criminal. Take a good look at them; it is the last time you 
will see them so. To-morrow or the next day they will be in scarlet 
coat and blue “ overalls,” part and parcel of a huge machine, that, after 
all is said and done, is a ‘wee bit” feared, and laugh when foreigners 
talk of Inkerman, Alma, and Balaklava. Well, do you think one or 
either of these when they enlisted in that distinguished service, which 
you are now paying double income-tax to keep up, ever gave a thought 
of the field-marshal’s baton being in the valise? Verily, verily! no, no! 

Well, to flatter your whim, good old paterfamilias, we will suppose an 
exception to our rule—we will suppose a recruit enlists solely for the 
chance of becoming an officer. Does any rational reader suppose that, 
without realising purchase-money, the non-commissioned officer would 
give up his pension which, as one, he receives? But here let us again 
pause, and explain what “ pensions” mean, at least for the benefit of our 
civilian readers. Every soldier discharged receives the following rate of 
pension for life : 


Service. Rates. 
ae? 
Privates, Cavalry...... } ~ OT nnsinina : : per diem 
Infantry ... 4 3} ie caineaaiieaibiaaes : ; = 


Non-commissioned officers have, in addition to the above pensions, the 
following rates, computed from the date of enlistment, for every year of 
service as non-commissioned officers, viz. : 


i 
Regimental sergeant-major  ..............ccceeeeeeeees 0 24 
Troop sergeant-majors and colour-sergeants ......... 0 ] 
ST isnihicinnsiltiieitredahantnntweennandncaniiebeinnnss 0 1 
Tet ests cihile: cnumtbnnnaganciaagtanmenessd 0 0% 


All these are independent of “blood money,” loss of limbs in action, 
blindness, wounds, &c. &c. 

Do you, therefore, good, worthy paterfamilias, suppose that any non- 
commissioned officer would give up the chance of such a comfortable 
retiring pension (which might, as a regimental sergeant-major of cavalry, 
amount to 3s. 6d. per diem) for the honour of being an officer and a 
gentleman, except he was safe of the contingency of the purchase-money 
of his promotion? Nay, for both the regulation and the sum given over 
that regulation, amounting, as we have already stated, to—in a crack 
cavalry corps—for a lieutenant-coloneley 15,000/.,, for a captain 60004. ? 
We fear not ! 

But another difficulty is now thrown in the way of eradicating the system 
of promotion by purchase, by the very pensions to which we have just 
made allusion, aa the country must be prepared for an additional burden 
of several millions sterling to meet or remove this new obstacle as it now 
presents itself. The artillery have large retiring pensions, as we have no 
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doubt our readers are aware. Of course the line must have the same. 
You could not use the best term of a man’s life, send him to every 
clime, making him serve “where the sun never sets,”—soldier from 
Canada to the West Indies—and when fairly worn out, and old, and use- 
less, and fit for nothing but cackling of the old Duke of York or the 
iron Wellington, like our inestimable friend Joe Bagshot, we say you 
surely could not turn him to the barrack-gate and bid him “ begone” 
like a drummed-out private ? Nor could you make all generals, nor 
give to all appointments, or districts, or regiments, otherwise there would 
be nothing but “ Richmonds in the field ;” nor again could you, now the 
old boys are “past their work,” their occupations, like Othello, “ gone,” 
turn them loose on the streets of London, until, passed to their parishes, 
they are compelled to seek workhouse relief? The idea is preposterous ; 
the Chartists would sing pwans of ecstasy! You must, therefore, pension 
off these old boys, and the longer we were at peace, and the younger 
oe wished your generals to be, so much the larger would your pension- 
ist swell. Are you prepared, good, worthy John Bull, for all this? If 
you are—reform by all means; if not, if your army is satisfied, wait— 
wait a little longer—wait until farmers petition you for free trade, until 
peers legislate to be imprisoned for debt, until the Whitechapel thief 
solicits K 15 to take him up for “ prigging an old lady’s vipe at ’Xter 
sar ;’ wait, good John, until “the sky drops, and the heavens rain 
arks !” 

Merit, a cordon of merit, we must have for our army; education we 
must have, not the farce it is now; better pay we must have, not the 
miserable pittance you give now, where the private is not so well ve as 
the Irish bogtrotter, nor the officer as a master cotton-spinner. Besides 
all these, we must have a total annihilation of “ police duty” for our 
troops. We must not send a company to Ballymacrowdy, in Mayo, be- 
cause the poor are starving and the landlord is an absentee; nor a troop 
to Donkeythorne because its captain is cousin to the great duke there. 
But we must concentrate them all at Chobham, or at Aldershott, or at the 
Curragh, and teach them what campaigning is really likely to be ; and 
then, when the day of battle is at hand, when the first shot is fired, the 
will be ready prepared for the crisis, and the heartrending tales wit 
which our newspapers and periodicals have so teemed with these last six 
months will remain as but legends of the past with the other stories of 
the instruments of torture in use in Great Britain’s darker ages. Green 
coffee and the rack, base cloth and the stake, ‘‘ ammunition” boots and 
the thumbscrew, will become relics of barbarity, treasured up in the 
Tower of London for our children’s children to see, and mayhap form 
the material for some startling romance for a future Ainsworth! 

If we reform these, and such as these, we shall do not only a great 
social good, but a holy and heavenly one; our regiments will no longer 
become the charnel-houses for our surplus population; and surrounding 
nations will with one accord allow that England’s army is not only brave 
and loyal, but wise and moral. 
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THE WOMEN AND THE SALONS OF FRANCE, 
UNDER THE EMPIRE, THE RESTORATION, AND THE MONARCHY OF JULY. 


CARDINAL Mazarin said to Don Louis de Haro, oe time of the 
peace of the Pyrenees: “ How lucky youare in Spain: there, women are 
satisfied with being coquettish or aay the a their lover or their 
confessor, and interfere with nothing else. But here, they wish to govern 
the State. We have three such: the Duchess of Chevreuse, the Princess 
Palatine, and the Duchess of Longueville, women who would overthrow 
empires by their intrigues.” 

he Chancellor Maupeon used to say that women could not under- 
stand politics more than geese. A Duke of Wurtemberg held the intelli- 
gence of the fair sex in equally low estimation. His wife having ventured 
an observation upon the war which he had to sustain against Swabia, 
‘¢ Madame,” he said, “‘we took you to give us a successor, and not to 
ive us advice.” 

Jean V. of Brittany averred that a woman knew all that was wanted of 
her “ quand elle savoit mettre différence entre la chemise et le pourpoinct 
de son mary.” Moliére has dramatised this historical saying, related by 
Montaigne, in his “ Femmes Savantes :” 

Nos péres, sur ce point, étaient gens bien sensés, 
Qui dissient qu’une femme en sait toujours assez 
Quand Ja capacité de son esprit se hausse 
A connaitre un pourpoint d’avec un haut-de-chausse. 


In a letter of the 6th of November, 1806, the Emperor Napoleon I. 
wrote to Josephine : ‘“ You appear to be annoyed at the bad things I say 
of women. tt is true I hate intriguing women above all things. I am 
accustomed to women who are good, mild, and conciliating; those are 
the women I like.” 

Always ready to enter the lists with the conqueror of Italy, Madame 
de Stast asked him one day, in a large circle of society, who in his 
estimation was the first woman in the world, dead or alive ? 

“Celle qui a fait le plus d’enfants,” answered Napoleon, smiling. 

Notwithstanding these records of ungallant attacks made by authority 
_ the fair sex, Dr. Véron justly remarks, that in France women have 

ways exercised a certain empire upon society as it existed in their time; 
they have known how to change their parts, their attitudes, and their 
seductions under different régimes; and, at many epochs of French 
history, they have even pretended to govern the State.* 

The empire of women was of brief duration at the breaking out of the 
revolution of 1789: the salons, at that epoch so numerous, so brilliant, 
and a few nights previously so powerful, were speedily dispersed by brutal 
and threatening influences—those of the clubs and the street ; influences 
which put to the rout all assemblages which required a certain quietude 
for their effective development. 

Madame de Staél, at that time in her premiére jeunesse, made an 
attempt, during the administration of M. de Narbonne and of the 
Legislative Assembly, to exercise a certain influence upon that assembly 
in her salon, and to rally and to direct its principal members, as at a 





* Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris. Par Le Docteur Véron. Tome Sixitme. 
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later period was done, in the midst of the animated but regular move- 
ments of a constitutional monarchy. These precocious political reunions 
were overthrown by the same impetuous torrent which carried away the 
throne of the 10th of August. 

The vast influence of Madame Roland’s salon is now a matter of 
history. This remarkable woman, clever and ambitious, ruled over the 
men of her party as if she had been their chief. She was the first who 
endeavoured to organise the bourgeoisie of France of ’89. She was in 
the ion of more graces and amiability than is generally supposed, 
but her projects for the future, perchance reasonable, but certainly pre- 
mature, were quickly upset by catastrophes. There were no more salons 
when the scaffold became permanent ! 

Women, however, began to regain power the moment the days of 
Terror had gone by. The beauties of the epoch, among whom Madame 
Tallien occupies historically the first rank, assured their empire by the 
pity and humanity shown to the victims. The goodness of their hearts, 
the cynical ex-Director of the Opera would make us believe, sympathising 
with all forms of suffering, les entrainait méme a de faciles tendresses ! 

Under the Directory, Madame de Staél saw, on her return from 
Switzerland, the leaders of all shades of the old party reassembled in her 
salons. Her doors were only closed to the Jacobins. The author of 
“ Corinne” was indebted for this great influence to the remarkable qualities 
of her heart and intellect, to an indefatigable activity, and to a certain 
prodigality of herself and of her sentiments. Those even whom she 
pleased least capitulated in the long run. She succeeded in bringing 
within the sphere of her attractions every person of distinetion or 
renown. But these reunions, where Madame de Staél pretended to reign 
and govern, were deemed to be incompatible with the new order of things. 
Exiled to Switzerland, she regretted there for a long time her salon in 
Paris, or, as she used to call it, her rivulet of the Rue du Bac. 

The Consulat saw several salons of more or less importance open their 
doors, and allowed them to exist. Madame de Montesson, widow of a 
Duke of Orleans, whose wife she had been, as Madame de Maintenon had 
been the wife of Louis XIV., assembled at her soirées persons attached 
to different parties, and sought to effect a fusion between different 
régimes. Madame de Montesson, friend of the Beauharnais, showed 
herself devoted to the Bonapartes, and she made converts among the 
emigrants, and even among the great names of the old nobility, to the 
new order of things. 

At this epoch, the graces, the charms, and the intelligence of Madame 
Récamier, attracted within her circle a polished and amiable society, but 
more of a literary than of a political cast. 

Under the Empire, the women whose society was most courted, who 
took the first places at the imperial court, and who graced the brilliant 
assemblies of the staff on days of festivals, revelled in that great and rich 
beauty, which inspires neither elegies, nor madrigals, nor sonnets, but 
— moves the senses before either heart or intellect know anything 
about it. 

Madame la Duchesse de Bassano, Madame la Comtesse Duchitel, Ma- 
dame t de Saint-Jean-d’Angely, Madame la Duchesse de Vicence, 
Madame Visconti; and, in second many a préfet’s wife, give us an 


idea of that beauty which is compatible with elegance and grace, but 
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which, in order to conquer, disdains to borrow anything from the imagi- 
nation, from the refinements of mind, or from all those subtle and studied 
coquetries which are requisite to impart passion in calmer and more 
tranquil epochs. 

The numerous varieties, and different shades 6f beauty, are in all times 
represented among women ; but the diverse régimes that govern society 
only place in the foremost rank those whose beauty, so to say, shows 
itself to be in perfect accordance with the spirit, with the ideas, it might 
almost be said with the philosophy, of the time. Thus, under the 
Empire, an upright, imposing bearing, a Greek outline, a look full of fire, 
a power of attraction which would no more admit of being questioned 
than the bravery of French warriors, some sense and intelligence,—but an 
intelligence unclouded by chimeras or vain misgivings, keeping within 
the circle marked out for it, appreciating only positive things, and pre- 
ferring in love a sustained heroism to a languishing sentimentality,—such 
were, in the first years of the -entury, the principal moral and physical 
features of the women who were celebrated by their triumphs in salons, 
as also perhaps by the glory of those who loved them. 

The women of the Empire entertained the most tender enthusiasm, the 
most sympathising weakness for living illustrations of the field of battle ; 
for those brilliant officers whose persons revealed force, vigour, and cou- 
rage. The Lauzuns of that cadeaion so many heroes. 

Nevertheless, towards the end of the imperial régime, a new group of 
women gathered round Queen Hortense, and, taking after her, came 
under the influence of more refined graces, and more chaste and delicate 
sensibilities. 

A new reign of women was inaugurated with the Restoration. Clever 
women, with some pretensions to beauty, aristocratic manners, and a 
simplicity which took uncommonly, shone with great lustre in the salons, 
where they were surrounded with homages and distinguished by a discreet 
and reputable celebrity. Lamartine came, and the political, the poetic 
and literary woman, once more took the lead. It would be necessary to 
resuscitate the different classes, the different opinions of societies, as at 
that time constituted, to do justice to all the women that were then met 
with, distinguished in their own circles and their own little worlds, and 
who rivalled with one another in charms, in wit, and in emulation. 

After the renowned salons of Madame de Montcalm, Madame de 
Duras, and a few others, which M. de Villemain has lately described, 
with expressions of deep regret for times now gone by, a whole youthful 
world might be quoted, who, bursting into bloom ial the Restoration, 
heralded its chief features by a poetic physionomy, a graceful melan- 
choly, and a Christian philosophy. 

Who has not seen a young woman with light hair at the balls of Ma- 
dame the Duchess of » gliding lightly by, scarcely touching the 
ground, every movement impressed with so much elegance that one 
was struck with her grecefulue before knowing she was a beauty ? 
Who then recognised the young Marchioness of Castries, and cannot now 
embody the idea of that youthful, charming, aérial beauty, which was 
— and honoured in the salons of the Restoration ? The society 

the time, which had been carried away by the sentimental Elvira of 
the “Méditations,” was less terrestrial and less pagan in its tastes than 
it had been in the time of the Empire. Nevertheless, the grandiose and 
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imposing style of beauty was still worthily upheld, with the aid of a cer- 
tain elegance derived from blood and descent, by the Duchess of Guiche, 
since Duchess of Grammont. A young girl was also at the same epoch 
much sought after in all the aristocratic salons, where she was not less 
admired for her rare and splendid beauty than she was for that poetic 
talent which made of her «la Muse de la Patrie.” 

Political men were at that time entertained, if not presided over, in 
the salons of Madame de Saint Aulaire and of the young Duchess of 
Broglio. There was in these two distinguished ladies a delightful harmony 
of intelligence and thought, and of elevated and religious sentiments not 
incompatible with worldly and political pursuits. 

The somewhat despotic power of handsome swordsmen was put down 
in the boudoirs and salons. There were other things to talk about 
besides duels, bulletins of the grande armée, and cavalry charges. Cele- 
brated preachers, bishops of a rather worldly turn, ouable of talent and of 
irreproachable character, and political men of a certain importance, were 
now the chief persons who obtained favour in these eloquent and aristo- 
cratic assemblies. 

Fashionable ladies even attended the more interesting debates of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Each orator filled the galleries with his friends 
upon the days when he was to address the house. The secret of a femi- 
nine protection could be detected even in the highest political destinies 
of the time ; every minister had his Egeria. Princess Bagration, whose 
beauty, graces, and wit, admired at more than one congress, have become 
a matter of history, encouraged and fostered, by her attendance at the 
tribune, the easy yet spirited eloquence of M. de Martignac. 

A new era commenced with the Monarchy of July. The salons of the 
preceding régime continued open, but they were filled with regrets, spite, 
and bad humour against the government which had just been installed. 
Then a new and distinct race of women sprang into existence, took the 
impression of the day, and soon imparted a tone to all around. These 
young women, of a beauty which held a middle place between the beauty 
of the Empire and that of the Restoration, making their entrance into the 
world after the government of July was established and consolidated, 
knew only it, troubled themselves very little with the pretensions of those 
who had preceded them, and who were now in no small degree faded, and 
Jaunched forth in a career of their own, full of charms and delights, 
Paris had experienced the reign of the Faubourg Saint Germain, and 
afterwards that of the Faubourg Saint Honoré ; it was now the turn of 
the Place Saint Georges. Every quarter of Paris has, in reality, its dis- 
tinctive manners, the contrast between which can neither be calculated 
uor appreciated by distance. Young women made their appearance at 
this moment, ad aspired to the frivolous and evanescent celebrity of 
fashion, who were possessed of charms, and always dressed in a style alike 
rich and recherché, who were intellectual but inclined to the positive, 
and no longer carried away by the imagination, and who were possessed 
of a determination of will, which was sustained without an effort in the 
midst of the most varied and most brilliant dissipation. In the world of 
that time, fortune held as great a place as ever, and even greater than 
heretofore. People took a pleasure in displaying their riches, either by 
costly dress, by the splendour of their equipages, or by their luxurious 
furniture, extending itself to the fine arts and objects of vertu. These 
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distinctive features of fashionable ladies, some of whom attracted even the 
attention of the young heir to the throne under the Monarchy of July, are 
well known. It would be sufficient to quote a few names, but discretion 
forbids. 

Without the circle of the court of King Louis Philippe it is impossible 
to seize upon and describe the numerous forms which vanity assumed in 
the ever- ing confusion and agitation of the day. It was the great 
era for dressing for effect and for coquetry without disguise. 

In 1831, the wealthy bourgeoisie the Opera their home ; they 
took the place there of the great families and the great names of the 
Restoration. 

More than one young woman established her reputation as a lady of 
fashion in a box of the Royal Academy of Music. There are some 
beauties with whom the brilliancy of the lights and the staring of the 
crowd impart additional animation to their countenances and enhance 
their attractions. 

Who has not had the indiscretion to allow his lorgnette to rest upon a 
charming lady full of smiles, with black eyes and eyebrows, whose neck 
and shoulders presented the most exquisite outlines and the most graceful 
movements ? Her expressive physiognomy depicted almost instantane- 
ously the lively emotions which she received from the theatre, and the 

leasure which the homage by which she was surrounded gave to her. 

he most wealthy and distinguished young men, as well as many old men, 
proverbial for their gallantry, rivalled with one another in the vigour of 
their assaults upon her youth and heart, in despite of the foot-lights and 
a husband. Nor was she wanting in spirit to repel these assiduities. 
“Take care,” she said to a septuagenary one day, who was harassing her 
with his attentions, “‘ je vais vous céder.” 

This young lady, whose name was in every one’s mouth, and whose 
— placed her alongside of the court, was to be seen at the most 
ashionable balls as well as in the most prominent and recherché seat at 
the race-course. Her absence from any one of these rendezvous of 
—— luxury, and frivolity, would have been felt by all. She eclipsed 

1 competitors wherever she showed herself, and according to the Latin 
historian, “eo magis prefulgebat quod non videbatur.” 

During this régime of eighteen years’ duration, the romances of Madame 
Sand and of Balzac, and the poetry of Alfred de Musset, imparted a 
gs character to young women. Boldness of conception, cavalier- 
ike manners, a sensibility susceptible of deep emotions, but only for posi- 
tive things, or where their interests were concerned, constituted the dis- 
tinctive features of the more or less political and more or less fashionable 
women of the time of Louis Philippe. 

Some, of good birth, charming manners, and high spirits, indulged in 
eccentricities of conduct not altogether feminine. One of these, who was 
indefatigable in field sports, a first-rate rider, ready to engage any 
Madame Patin who should cross her path with sword or pistol, who 
smoked iously, and never cared to control the fantasies of either 
her heart or her head, had still the power to attract round her, whether 
at the theatre, at the steeple-chase, or in the salons, serious and im- 
rtant personages, as well as “‘thedine flower of our golden youth.” 
ree-thinker, if you so will it, untameable in character, taking life boldly, 
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profoundly philosophical, she would, like the Duchess of Bourgogne, have 
cheered the old age of Louis XIV. by her witty sayings; she would, in 
the early days of her youth, have roused, by her numerous attractions, the 
worn-out passions of Louis XV. 

All this, let it be said without sarcasm for that vast number of young 
women, amiable, well-informed, regular, reasonable, and far from void of 
beauty, whom the higher classes and the middle classes rival one another 
in bringing up in a style which tends every day to confound the two 

more and more together. 

Those exchanges of titles of nobility for | fortunes, which were so 
common under the Restoration, continued rs the Monarchy of July. 
Under this latter régime, the balance to be made in a contract between 
a coat of arms and a dowry was regulated with increased parsimony, and 
not always so much in favour of the escutcheon. Many a young woman, 
inheritor of the paternal millions, laboriously accumulated in the practice 
of a more or less liberal profession, purchased her title of countess, and 
her right of presentation in the salons of the Faubourg of St. Germain, 
for a very modest annuity settled upon the husband, who was in no way 
allowed to interfere with the capital from whence it was derived. Under 
the junior branch, the purchase of a title of nobility experienced a great 
decline in value. 

The parliamentary government upheld, it must be acknowledged, 
if not an elegant and refined phraseology in the salons, at least a 
certain degree of taste and ability. But still it cannot be gainsaid, that 
among the women who gave themselves the greatest trouble to lead the 
fashion, no small number were also ‘‘ women of business.” Many a 
beauty with charming eyes and most attractive and poetic countenance, 
in the midst of the emotions of daily life and the thousand cares and 
anxieties inseparable from their pretensions, would exhibit greater skill in 
detecting the combinations of the Bourse than her husband, absorbed in 
stock-exchange speculations, and having little or nothing else to think of. 

One of the most fashionable women of the Government of July, and 
whose exceeding beauty would have filled the salons of the Empire and 
the Restoration with admiration, allowed herself to be particularly carried 
away by what, in her case, was a family passion for gambling in the 
funds, She would conceive and follow out combinations of the most 
extensive bearing, and often conduct them to a fortunate result such 
as she herself had alone foreseen ; and all that united to a noble patronage 
of art, and an admirable appreciation for intelligence and originality of 
views. 

The most modest artist was favoured with the same delicate attentions 
in the salons of that lady, whose aspect and attitudes were those of a 
duchess, as the leading diplomatists, financiers, or statesmen of the day. 
A strong inclination for all that is beautiful and rare creates the love of 
money, and hence it is that, amidst the progress of commerce and of 
industry, many women, who, one would think, could have nothing better 
to do than to cultivate their beauty and study their dress, display a 
practical capacity for the most difficult and complicated affairs. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the great ladies of the 
court had nothing but gambling with which to ruin or to enrich them- 
selves: in our times, intellect and talent play a far greater part in the 
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combinations which to themselves the acquiring of a large fortune 
as a result. The possession of riches has not, however, the effect of 


deadening the sympathies of these great ladies; on the contrary, their 
natural tendencies are always towards generous and noble actions. 

The women in that numerous gallery of portraits sketched by the 
masterly hand of Saint Simon, ever absorbed in their beauty, their great 
luxury, and their brilliant pleasures, combined with the transaction of a 
serious business, are wanting in this last great feature. None showed 
themselves equal to the task of uniting the imagination of a Law or a 
Colbert with the severe and charming attitudes of a Maintenon, the lovely 
coquetry of a Duchess of Bourgogne, or the tender and loving heart of 
a La Valliére. 

A few political salons flourished under the Monarchy of July. A 
title of nobility, a large fortune, a graceful hospitality, personal charms, 
or the reputation of beauty, do not suffice for a person of distinction, 
loving the world, to draw around her men of standing, occupying or 
having occupied high stations, and to create a centre of conversation 
which shall above all things be well informed upon the affairs of the mo- 
ment. It requires, to produce such a result, to have kept up intimate 
relations with the distinguished men of other countries as well as of one’s 
own. How clever and ready must the hostess also be, who has always 
at her command the language which is best adapted for those whom she 
has to address, and finds words to gratify every one ? 

Members of the two chambers—aministers, artists, and literary men— 
were among the privileged classes in the salons of the time of Louis 
Philippe, sometimes presided over by a great foreign lady. These 
intimate and familiar reunions brought political men together, and more 
than one result, useful to the country, was thus often brought about 
amidst those conflicts of opinion which arise from parliamentary discus- 
sion. Many an academical election was also decided by the influences of 
the salons, and there still exist little groups of academicians, who, by 
their worldly habits, evidently consider themselves as necessary elements 
of fashionable society. 

Women have been sovereigns, and have seen themselves surrounded by 
flatterers in all ages. In Homer we find old men admiring the graces 
of Helen, exalting her charms and attractions, and grieving over the 
power of such fatal seductions. Theocritus, full of sentiment and passion, 
makes his companions and rivals join with him in singing the beauty of 
the daughter of Tyndarus. The munificence of emperors and kings has 
raised statues and palaces to those whom they have loved. This some- 
what pagan worship for the beauty of women no longer exists in our 
times. Women reign, and always will reign, over the heart; but in the 
present day the young woman and wife is rather an object of respect 
and esteem than of attentions and gallantry. Clubs, which multiply 
every day, keep men away from tesnile society ; they lose the influence 
of their mild and beneficial example, and they oblige the more refined 
sex to put up with their own rude and masculine habits, even to the 
smoking of cigars. The nineteenth century is very far removed from 
the time when a La Rochefoucauld said to a Duchess of Longueville: 


Pour mériter son ceeur, pour plaire a ses beaux yeux, 
J’ai fait la guerre aux rois; je l’aurai faite aux dieux ! 
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SKETCHES OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Parr I. 


I HAVE ever been a lover of the “ dolce far niente,” and I have always 
found this favourite pursuit most to my taste when I could indulge it 
beneath the blue skies and amidst the balmy breezes of the sweet South. 
This lazy disposition led me into Italy in the winter of 1845: and I 
was not driven away by the approach of spring—the usual signal for the 
flight of travellers, who, swallow-like, migrate in a body towards the 
chilly North at the first ray of the bright sunshine which ushers in the 
luxurious summer of the favoured peninsula. 

On the morning of the Ist of June, 1846, I was sauntering down 
the Corso at Rome, resolved to lounge away the summer day, until the 
hour at which I was invited, together with the whole Roman society, to 
a féte at Prince Torlonia’s villa, beyond the Porta Pia. 1 happened to 
enter a shop for some trifling purchase, and I soon learnt, from the eager 
questions of several persons whom I found there, that the expected enter- 
tainment was postponed. Upon inquiring the cause of this sudden 
change of intention, I received the first intimation of an event which 
was totally unforeseen by any person beyond the walls of the Vatican— 
“ E morto il Sovrano.”’ 

Gregory XVI. died that morning. No one had been apprised of his 
danger. Although he had been confined to his room for a few days by a 
swelling in the leg, so slight an inconvenience had created no alarm, and 
had scarcely been known to any but his immediate attendants. Mortifi- 
cation came on suddenly ; and in afew hours the good old man had ceased 
to breathe. This Pope had been a monk; and when visiting his palaces, 
I have often seen, beneath the stately canopies and the gold-embroidered 
coverings which protect the slumbers of the Chief of Catholic Christen- 
dom, the hard sacking upon which he really slept after his elevation to 
the Roman purple, as he had previously done amidst the austerities of 
the cloister. But Gregory was not ~ by his people. As a sovereign 
he was justly regarded as a systematic opposer of political reform; and 
the number of prisoners who crowded the fortresses of the State suffi- 
ciently attested his severity towards all those who strove to introduce in- 
novations on the existing institutions of the country. The Roman States 
were notoriously the worse governed portion of Italy. Justice was exposed 
to every sordid influence by which it could be corrupted: the extensive 
brigandage,*which had rendered the country so insecure under the reign 
of Gregory’s predecessor, was barely repressed by large detachments of 
troops scattered amidst the hills that surround Rome; and, although 
crime was far less frequent here than in more thickly-peopled countries, 
this circumstance was to be attributed chiefly to the simple habits of the 
people, which reduced their wants within a narrow compass, and to the 
mildness of the climate, which renders the existence, even of the poorest 
classes, almost luxurious, if compared to the terrible destitution of north- 
ern countries. 

The absolute necessity for a reformation in the institutions of the 
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country had been repeatedly urged upon Gregory’s consideration; but 
he need refused to adopt any nee that sonia towards a change. 
Warned by the revolutionary movement which had threatened destruc- 
tion to the Papacy in the first year of his reign, he resolved to keep the 
leaders of that formidable insurrection within his power, and to repress 
all attempts at political modifications, especially the long-desired measure 
of the secularisation of the government. Nor can we refuse to this pon- 
tiff the praise of political foresight at least, and a just estimate of the 
dangers that menaced him, when we find that the individuals who took 
a chief part in that msurrection, and who were éxpressly excluded from 
the amnesty which Gregory found himself c to give, were the 
same who een his successor into exile, and conducted the mischievous 
farce of the Roman Republic of 1849. He was aware that the country 
was filled with secret associations, professing the most daring and dan- 
mad ke 2 creeds; and that if once the system of repression was 
i he did not possess sufficient force to control the inevitable 
movement. Foreign bayonets or internal despotism seemed the only alter- 
natives which their own weakness forced upon the too-willing govern- 
ments of Italy as their sole refuge against the wild theorists of revolution. 
Immediately after his death, the body of Gregory XVI. was embalmed, 
and laid in state in the Sixtine Chapel, invested with the royal robes. 
The Noble Guard watched over it by night and day ; and many of their 
number evinced sincere regret for a master who had shown constant 
kindness and consideration to all who approached him. The body was 
subsequently removed to the chapel of the Holy Sacrament in St. Peter’s, 
where it remained until the preparations for the funeral were completed ; 
and here the people were permitted to kiss the dead pontiff’s shoe, as his 
foot rested against the grating of the chapel. The funeral ceremony was 
— in St. Peter’s with great pomp. A gigantic catafalque had 
erected, proportioned to the vast dimensions of the great Basilica, 
and the funeral mass took place with the usual magnificent accompani- 
ments. This ceremony terminated the public services of the interment, 
which was characterised by the accustomed splendour of the Catholic 
ritual, and by the frigid indifference which might be expected beside 
the Brave of a prince who had no family and no friends around him ; 
who died, as he had lived, alone, amidst a people who loved him not, 
surrounded by dependants who sought their personal interests only, or 
by priests whose lives were as lonely and as uncared for as his own. 
The saddest sight of all was one to which the public were not admitted, 
although I chanced to witness it. There is a lofty doorway near the 
on the left-hand side of the great entrance to St. Peter’s, almost 
opposite to the tomb, famous as the work of Canova, and erected by 
George IV. to the memory of the last princes of the house of Stuart. In 
a cavity over this door is the temporary resting-place of the popes, who, 
in accordance with long usage, are deposited here until the death of his 
successor ejects each occupant in turn from his strange burial-place ; 
after which the body is removed, either to the subterranean vaults of St. 
Peter's, where many of the pontiffs are entombed, or to the burial-places 
of their family, if they to sleep amidst the ashes of their own race. 
From this place the body of Pius VIII. had been removed privately, oa 
the preceding evening, to its final resting-place in the vaults beneath. 
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At ten o'clock at night, the remains of Gregory XVI. were 
from the opposite chapel across the dimly lighted clrurch. The body was 
then deposited in its coffins; after which it was placed in a strange- 
looking box of common deal, that resembled an ordinary packi 

and swung up by ropes into the hole over the door, where the masons 
proceeded to brick it up. During this operation—it cannot be called a 
ceremony—there were a few torches to enable the workmen to accomplish 
their ; a solemn chant burst at intervals from the choir, and the 
thrilling tones of the funeral dirge gave some relief to the dreariness of 
the vast temple, whose partial illumination cast its livid glare upon the 
features of a corpse—bedecked with royal robes. The creaking of the 
machinery by which the coffin was raised ; the absence of all appearance 
of feeling or respect in the few spectators; the whispered conversation, 
and not unfrequent smiles of two cardinals, whose official station compelled 
them to be present on the occasion, added a still drearier effect to the 
cold reality of the scene, and recalled to my ane the vivid contrast 
of the spectacle which I had witnessed but a few weeks before, when he, 
who had been consigned with so little reverence to his last dwelling, 
had bestowed his benediction on a whole population, kneeling before him 
in the attitude of deepest humility. 

The quaint and antique ceremonies of the Conclave, which was imme- 
diately assembled to proceed to the election of a new Pope, are too well 
known to be imteresting m detail. Many and various rumours prevailed 
as to the candidate who had the best chance of succeeding to the vacant 
chair of St. Peter, but he who was chosen was, perhaps, the last that 
was expected to obtain a majority of the suffrages. The Conclave, 
often so slow in its deliberations, consumed but little time upon this occa- 
sion, and long before such a result was anticipated, Rome was astounded 
by the election of Cardimal Mastai. Cardinal Gizzi, a man emiment for 
his abilities, and popular from his liberal opinions, was the candidate 
towards whom the public wish had turned im anxious expectation ; and 
his election was considered probable. The new Pope, though less 
remarkable for talent, was known to entertain liberal views, and had 
endeared himself to the Legation over which he had presided by his 
mild and amiable character. His election was, therefore, hailed with 
gladness, as giving a promise of improvement and progress. This favour- 
able augury was further confirmed by the appoimtment of Cardinal 
Gizzi to the ministry; and seldom has a sovereign ascended the throne 
amidst more universal joy than that which hailed the election of 
Pius IX. 

The ceremony of a papal coronation is Jess remarkable than the ordi- 
nary splendour of the Roman court would lead to expect. It is, im fact, 
but a repetition of the high mass which is celebrated in St. Peter’s three 
times in every year, with such imposing effect, by the Pontiff himself, 
and which, considering the unequalled magnificence of the church, the 
antique splendour of the clerical costumes, the imposing appearance of 
the soldiers who line the long and lofty aisles, the a of the Ca- 
tholic ritual, which is here displayed in its most impressive form, is at all 
times one of the most gorgeous ceremonidls that it is possible to behold. 
The only addition to the usual service, excepting some prayers adapted 
to the occasion, was the emblematic rite of burnimg ¢ow in a large censer 
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before the Pope, as he was carried up the church in his chair of state, 
whilst a voice in warning tones repeats aloud the words: “ Sic transit 

i — record of the instability of his ce ag ae gran- 

was speetlily impressed in a still more enduring manner upon 
The of nmap mo the “ Loggia gallery 
act of i ion takes place on " ia,” or , over 
the great of the church, ain the mitre is removed by the at- 
tendant bishops, and the triple tiara is placed on the new sovereign’s 
head, whilst the cannon of St. Angelo and the bells of a hundred 
churches announce the event to his subjects. But from the great height 
of the porch, and the consequent distance of the spectators assembled in 
the square beneath, the ceremony is imperfectly seen, and produces but 
little effect. 

The absolute necessity for immediate and extensive reforms had now 
become apparent to every rational observer. It was obvious that the 
Roman States had fallen far behind in the mareh of European progress, 
and that it would not be possible any longer to refuse a reasonable modi- 
fication of institutions of which the abuses were notorious, and the un- 
popularity deeply rooted. ‘The new Pope was well informed concerning 
the public feeling, and the natural mildness and docility of his character 
=e him to lend a favourable ear to representations of the sufferings 
of his people, whilst he was not, perhaps, sufficiently acquainted with 
the evil designs that were mingled with the newly-awakened hopes. It 
would be incorrect to ascribe the events that ensued alone to a deficiency 
of foresight or energy in the Pope; no degree of firmness or political 
address in the sovereign could have sufficed to stem the torrent, unsup- 
ported as he was by any material force sufficient to resist the movement 
communicated to the masses, and fostered by the revolutionary clubs, as 
soon as the first impulse was given, by raising the cry of reform through- 
out Italy. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the first liberal act 
of the new pontiff was in effect the first step of the revolution. 

On the 17th of July, one month after his election was proclaimed, 
Pius gave forth an amnesty, which released upwards of three thousand 
political delinquents, upon the sole condition that the pardoned should 
pledge their honour not to enter into any future plots against the Roman 
government. How far these gentlemen redeemed their plighted words, 
the subsequent career of Sterbini, Galetti, Orioti, and others amongst 
the prisoners then emancipated, has informed the world ! 

o words can describe the wild enthusiasm with which this—the first 
popular act that had emanated for so long from any papal government— 
was received throughout Italy. One universal shout of triumph burst 
from the very heart of the people; the loud freedom-cry resounded from 
the Alps to the Bay of Naples; and “ Pio Nono” became the national - 
idol. Processions, comp of every class, rushed by torchlight to the 
Quirinal to express their gratitude, and to receive the Pope’s benediction. 
Wherever he appeared his path was strewed with flowers ; happy voices 
exultingl sadtiened him the saviour of his country; the people un- 
h is horses that they might themselves draw the carriage of 
their benefactor ; whilst badges of white and yellow—Pius’s colours— 
were worn on every breast, so soon to be replaced by the emblem of 
revolution. In every direction, whether at Rome or in the provinces, 
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triumphal arches recorded his services to his people ; hymns of praise 
repeated the joy and gratitude that he inspired. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that this feeling was deep and sincere, until the dan- 
gerous perturbators, who sought subversion and not reform, gained an un- 
happy ascendancy, which terminated in the ruin of Italian liberty. 

Soon the elements of the coming storm might be discerned amidst 
the universal gladness. The soldiery were permitted, individually, but 
in full uniform, to join the tumultuous nett s, which now appeared 
constantly before the papal palace, to express their satisfaction bor past 
favours, or to pray for more ; even some of the Pope’s own guard, men 
of the noblest families in Rome, joined in the disorderly processions. 
Soon banners were displayed before the eyes of the sovereign, on which 
was inscribed the vow for national unity—the lure under cover of which 
the subversion of the existing governments was first indicated to the 
people—and all processions were now preceded by a large flag, covered 
with crape and other funeral ensigns, upon which the name of “ Alta 
Italia” was written in black letters. 

At length, when already too late, the government became alarmed at 
the extent and the uncontrollable nature of the demonstrations, which 
were perpetually repeated, and always with indications of increasing 
licence. Not only were the political functions of the priesthood loudly 
assailed, but the Church itself was openly attacked; and as a first sign of 
hostility, the arms of Cardinal Lambruschini were publicly burnt. The 
most enlightened, and at the same time the most liberal, circles of Rome 
are composed of the second class of the citizens, and it is amongst the 
advocates and men of business that the energy, information, and ability 
of the country are chiefly to be found. In this class the temporal autho- 
rity of the Pope was regarded as an abuse of feudal times, totall — 
to the rising spirit of improvement, and they had long looked to Pied- 
mont and her sovereign as the means of restoring liberty to Italy. It 
was, then, from profound calculation amongst the most influential and 
popular persons of the country that the excitement of the people was 
fostered and encouraged ; and no sooner was an attempt an to put a 
stop to the constant meetings, under cover of which the general effer- 
vescence was gaining ground, than the enthusiasm which had greeted 
the first acts of Pius IX. vanished at once, and the discontent which 
had been industriously instilled into the public mind by revolutionary 
agents became immediately apparent. In the month of June, scarcely a 
year after his accession, as I passed the Alps into Switzerland, the Hymn 
of Pio Nono was the last sound that I heard upon Italian ground—the 
name of Pio Nono was carved upon the rudest rocks of the Simplon: 
when I returned to Rome, in Riconden I found that the idol had 
already been removed from its pedestal. Such and so fleeting is popular 
applause ! 

The 8th of November had been appointed for the ceremony which, 
from immemorial custom, follows the coronation of a newly-elected Pope, 
called the ‘“ Possesso,” or taking possession of the cathedral of Rome, the 
ancient Basilica of St. John of Lateran. The procession was very 
numerous, and of great historic interest, from the dresses worn upon the 
occasion : chamberlains, pages, grooms, all were attired in the costumes 
of the earliest ages of the Christian Church; and the pageant wore 
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more the aspect of a scene in the Carnival than the grave ceremonial of 
the most ancient Christian bishop assuming his supremacy in the prin- 
cipal cathedral of Christendom. The whole body of the clergy, of every 
rank, rode on mules or ponies, led by grooms or equerries. The Pope 
departed from ancient usage upon this occasion, and jomed the procession 
in his state carriage, whilst his mule was led before him, magnificently 
ned. This curious and interesting sight was remarkable in a 
political point of view, as the occasion on which the declining popularity 
of the Pope was first publicly evinced, and some of the prelates who 
followed in his train were received with loud expressions of dissatisfaction. 
Yet, in spite of the growing discontent, important measures for im- 
proving the condition of the people had made great progress. The Pope 
had given his sanction for the construction of four different lines of rail- 
way, destined to cross the country in every direction, in which the free- 
dom of the communication and the encouragement of commerce could be 
facilitated. A commission was appointed to revise the criminal code, to 
reuder the execution of justice more efficient, and to prevent the cor- 
ruption of the judges, which had hitherto been open and notorious. 
Some of the older tribunals were abolished, and united to the highest 
court of justice, denominated the “Sacra Consulta;” and, finally, a 
council of state was appointed, empowered to advise and direct the sove- 
reign in all the measures of his government. A municipal council had 
been accorded, and a senate was instituted. The council of state, into 
which the prince endeavoured to introduce all the honest intelligence of 
the country, was inaugurated by a procession, in which the diplomatic 
agents of Tuscany and Sardinia took their place, amidst the frantie joy 
of the people, but in opposition to the wish of the minister. Cardinal 
Ferretti had replaced Cardinal Gizzi, whose failing health incapacitated 
him for the toils of office, amidst so many difficulties and dangers, and 
whose popularity had gradually faded away before his first attempts to 
repress disorder. Ferretti remonstrated against the perilous licence of 
permitting the representatives of the Italian sovereigns to associate them- 
selves with those popular demonstrations, of which the tendency created 
so much uneasiness. But his wise foresight was disregarded; and, in 
ite of his remonstrances, the Pope was persuaded to give his consent. 
The reforms which had been so long and so ardently wished, and which 
were now conceded, failed to satisfy the people, excited and urged forward 
by the emissaries of the rev olutionary party. These active agents of 
mischief assiduously circulated false and alarming rumours of reactionary 
plots in order to create irritation and dread. All those who evinced the 
disposition to resist a headlong career of subversion were secretly marked 
out and threatened with assassination; and accusations of conspiracy 
with foreign powers were widely spread to increase the growing ill-will 
towards the Pope and the clergy. The people were thus constantly 
maddened by fear, and excited to fresh excesses by the arts of the secret 
a whose daring and desperate machinations Italy owes her 
t slave 
But this state of agitation and convulsion was not confined to Italy 
alone ; and the success of the popular party in other countries served to 
strengthen and encourage the discontent, especially in Rome, where the 
abolition of the temporal power of the Papacy was the object really enter- 
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tained by the ultra-liberal party. Insurrectionary movements had taken 
place in the provinces, of which the object was to obtain a national 
; and after a slight attempt at resistance, this innovation was 
yielded to the wishes of the people, although it was contrary to the 
opinion of Azeglio, and many of the wiser and more far-sighted friends 
of reform. Rome soon followed the example, and on the Sth of July, 
1847, the civic guard was instituted there at the demand of a mob. 

At Naples and in Florence, in Sicily and Calabria, symptoms of a 
sunilar spirit had shown themselves. The Duke of Lucca had abdi- 
cated, and Genoa was in open revolt. In Switzerland, the Catholic 
cantons had been expected to oppose a desperate resistance to the de- 
mands of the more powerful States of the Federation, but they yielded 
after a feeble contention, and the news was received in Rome with extra- 
vagant exultation. The town was illuminated, and the tokens of the 
public joy were loud and universal. A short time after, when the Pope’s 
intention of visiting the Jesuits’ College was known, a —- mob 
rushed up to the Quirinal, resolved to prevent the execution of his design. 
But they found the palace-gates closed, and the Swiss guard in readiness 
to defend the entrance. After some parleying, the Pope consented to 
receive a deputation of his refractory subjects; and the tumult was 
finally appeased by his promise to appear in the Corso on the following 
day. Upon that occasion his carriage was followed by the cart of Cicer- 
vacchio, the popular demagogue, to the exclusion of his attendants. In- 
sulting banners and rebellious cries arose in every direction, and it became 
completely obvious that nothing but force could avert the dangers which 
threatened the progress of events. 

In the months of January and February, successive revolutions broke 
out in the other Italian States. At Palermo the insurgents obtained 
complete success, and proclaimed a provisional government; whilst the 
Duc di Majo, Governor of Sicily, offered no opposition to the insurrec- 
tion. A force of seven thousand men was despatched from Naples to 
reduce the country to submission, under General Desauget, an oficer of 
supposed ability; but whether unfaithful to the cause which he was sent 
to defend, or really incapable, he took no effectual steps to regain what 
Majo had lost, and after a short delay he evacuated Palermo. With the 
fort in his hands and the Neapolitan fleet in the harbour, he preferred a 
long march, across a hostile country, in order to embark at Messina ; 
sustained considerable loss amidst some rocky defiles, in which he impru- 
dently engaged his army, and was attacked by the national forces; and 
finally, after fighting his way to Villabate, where he defeated the Sici- 
lians, embarked for Naples, leaving behind his horses and guns, whilst 
Sicily remained free under the provisional government. 

The example of the Sicilians gave the signal, which Naples was not 
slow in obeying. Calabria, so long the stronghold of the Carbonari, 
had already risen against the royal authority; and on the 27th of 
January a tumultuous mob thronged the streets of the capital, and de- 
manded a constitution. ‘The cannon of St. Elmo gave a speedy response 
to the popular cry; and the blood-red flag, which soared aloft from the 
towers of the fortress, proclaimed that martial—and not constitutional— 
law was the boon which they were about to receive. But in spite of these 
first energetic measures of the government, a panic seems soon to have 
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paralysed the royal councils, for subsequent events forbid us to believe 
that they were alive to the wisdom of timely concession. Whatever 
motives led to the sudden change, it is certain that, upon the following 
day, the ministry was dismissed, and a constitution promised, amidst the 
acclamations of the delighted people. Peace seemed restored, although 
order was not in question amidst the tumult of that day. The troops 
were strictly confined to their barracks; the national guard held all the 
posts of the city ; and the king and his brothers rode through the town 
with no other escort than a few attendants. On the 18th of February 
the promised constitution was promulgated; and the legislative powers 
were deputed to two chambers, of which one was to be elected by the 
people, and the other to be nominated by the monarch. And the same 
wild disorders, under the name of popular rejoicings, which had disgraced 
Rome, now signalised the political changes at Naples. 

Turin next caught the contagion. The king—formerly distinguished 
by the ultra-liberalism of his views, which had led him into open re- 
sistance to the government—since his accession to the throne of Sardinia, 
had kept aloof from the liberal party, whose intentions he mistrusted. 
But seduced by the bright perspective of Italian independence, which 
was to owe its existence to him, and of which the chief recompense was 
reserved for him, Charles Albert soon suffered himself to be drawn into 
the movement; and on the 8th of February a constitution was given at 
Turin. 

On the 18th of February the Grand-Duke of Tuscany accorded the 
same privileges to his subjects; and the Pope—unable to resist the 
general impulse, but now sincerely alarmed at the force of the torrent, 
which he possessed no material power to control—was compelled to pro- 
mise a constitution to the Roman States, whose maxims of government 
had so long been regarded as totally inconsistent with popular institu- 
tions. How far the experiment might have proved practicable, if it had 
been fairly tried, and a sufficient force had been brought to bear upon 
the new order of things—to repress anarchy without smothering liberty— 
is still a problem to be solved, we will yet hope, by the wisdom of future 
statesmen, when the strong chains that now shackle the growth of 
Italian freedom shall be removed. At that time the attempt was futile, 
and promised little success, even had not events occurred in other parts 
of Europe which kindled into flames the smouldering agitation of Italy ; 
for the spirit of revolution was abroad, strongly and energetically 
fostered by secret societies, which the government was unable to put 
down, an inst which it had no means of defence. And the final 
catastrophe of the fall of the French monarchy, and the proclamation of 
a republic at Paris on the 24th of February, gave a power and impetus 
to the revolutionary party which henceforward proved irresistible. 

A tumultuous mob received the news of the flight of Louis Philippe 
with frantic joy; they shouted their Joud songs of triumph through the 
streets of Rome, wd concluded their rejoicings by tearing down the 
Austrian arms from the palace of the embassy, and burning them 
publicly on the Piazza del Popolo. Every vestige of Austrian domination 
was hurled to instant destruction ; and even the escutcheons which were 
placed over the palace-doors of the Roman princes met the same fate, 
wherever the eagle was to be seen in their arms as nobles of the holy 
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Roman Empire. Yet it is worthy of remark that, even amidst these 
outrages, the characteristic good-nature of the Italians was strongly 
evinced; and I chanced to witness the ready acquiescence of the crowd 
to a proposition made to them by Prince Chigi, when his abode was 
attacked in order to remove the obnoxious eagle from his doorway. At 
his suggestion, a few men consented to go up quietly to the second-floor 
of the palace and remove the arms from thence without breaking the 
windows or injuring the facade of the house; and having accomplished 
their purpose, they left the palace with loud cheers for the master of the 
mansion, in spite of his known opposition to the opinions of the popular 
party. Pursuing their course, they proceeded to burn the Chigi arms 
with those of all the other Roman nobles in which the hated ensign of 
Austria was found. 

The clubs, which had now obtained complete mastery over the public 
mind, had resolved upon the subversion of the Papal power, and had 
already commenced their hostile measures by open attacks upon the clergy, 
who filled every office of importance, in all of which the abuses had long 
been exposed to the highest degree of unpopularity. A long system of 
misgovernment had impressed upon the Roman people the conviction 
that priestly rule was the source of all their sufferings; yet no proposition 
can be more inconsistent with fact and experience, than that a clerical 
domination is of itself feeble and incompetent. On the contrary, the 
ruler who adds spiritual influence to temporal authority enlists the most 
powerful of human passions in defence of the altar and the throne; as 
the Prophet of Arabia led the warlike tribes of the Desert to the conquest 
of the East, impelled by the religious fanaticism which their sagacious 
master recognised as the most invincible spirit that he could evoke to his 
aid. And the priestly ministers of France and Spain have proved to 
the world that some of the shrewdest intellects and the most comprehen- 
sive minds that ever conducted the administration of human affairs, have 
been found amidst the ranks of the Roman priesthood. Upon a people 
at once pious and superstitious, as the mass of the Italian population still 
are, such influence as churchmen can employ is calculated to create a 
profound impression. It is not then because Rome has been governed, 
but because she has been mis-governed, by priests, that her people have 
been goaded to so just a resentment for the wrongs and oppressions under 
which they have suffered so long. 

As a political measure, the proclamation of the Roman constitution 
was useless. The moderate party had lost all influence, and sound 
maxims of good government were rejected by the adventurers who domi- 
nated the progress of the revolution. The conflagration was about to 
break forth which threatened destruction, not only to thrones and insti- 
tutions, but to civilisation itself—the new social war, which well-nigh 
levelled all order and all governments alike into one sweeping and widely- 
spread ruin. But still Rome presented another imposing ceremonial to 
conceal with its flowery glitter the gulf that yawned beneath her feet. 
It is impossible to behold a finer sight than was presented when the 
civic guard, all brilliant in their new arms and accoutrements, marched 
to the Quirinal, to thank the sovereign, in the name of the citizens, for 
the constitution that he had bestowed on them. When the Pope ap- 
peared upon the balcony of the palace, 7000 men, drawn up in battalions 
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upon the open space of Monte Cavallo, raised their helmets on the point 
of their bayonets to salute him, whilst the exulting “ Vivas!” which 
greeted his appearance were audible far away in the solitude of the desert 
Campagna, and the clash of arms upon the pavement announced that 
the army which he had just called into existence, and upon which his 
throne, and perhaps his life, depended, were prostrated, with uncovered 
heads, to receive his benediction. An English general officer, who has 
seen much service, and who was present on the occasion, pronounced the 
civic guard of Rome, as it passed before him that day, to be the finest 
body of men that he had ever seen under arms. Perhaps, if instead of a 
turbulent and undisciplined militia, these men had been formed into a 
well-trained and well-officered force, they might have proved the support 
of the throne which they helped to subvert, and of the constitution which 
that day they so gratefully acknowledged, and Rome might have been 
enabled to subdue anarchy without being subjected to the disgrace of 
foreign dictation. 

On the 13th of March the revolution burst forth at Vienna, and 
Metternich—so long the chief prop of a system which his abilities had 
enabled him to uphold against general opinion—was forced to seek 
safety in flight. On the 18th of the same month the King of Prussia 
was driven from his capital. At the first announcement of the insur- 
rection in Austria, Milan—long ripe for revolt—rushed to arms ; and 
Count Casati, at the head of a large body of the people, demanded of 
the vice-regal government the institution of a civic guard and of a 
national representation. The government peremptorily refused to listen 
to their wishes; and the inhabitants of the capital resolved to vindicate 
their liberties by the sword. Barricades arose in every street, to the cry 
of “ Viva Pio Nono;” and for five days and nights the undisciplined 
Milanese fought with resistless energy against the veteran troops of 
Austria. The Italian women—their resolute and fiery spirits aroused 
by the universal feeling—waged war from the windows of their houses 
on the hated oppressors of their country. They cast down stones and 
tiles upon the troops, and poured boiling oil upon their heads as they 
marched along the streets, and, rendered invincible by enthusiasm for 
the cause which inspired them, the Milanese succeeded in driving out of 
their town a garrison of fifteen thousand men, commanded by Marshal 
Radetzky. But, shut up within the walls from which they had expelled 
their conquerors, they could hold no communication with the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country, whose assistance was absolutely needed to 
complete the great work which they had so gallantly commenced. With 
the fertility of invention which necessity teaches they sent up balloons, 
filled with proclamations, from the towers and belfreys of the city, which 
the Austrian soldiers from the fortress vainly endeavoured to intercept 
by firing at them as they rose in the air. The peasantry of the surrounding 
country were not slow in coming to the aid of their brave countrymen ; 
and Radetzky, with his army, was compelled to retreat upon the strong 
fortresses of Venetian Lombardy. The Milanese immediately proclaimed 
@ provisional government, of which Casati was the president. 

On the 20th of March, Parma rose against its duke, Charles of 
Bourbon, who had lately sueceeded to the dominions of the Archduchess 
Marie Louise. The troops prepared to defend their prince; weak and 
irresolute, he hesitated to employ the only means of preserving his au- 
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thority. The hereditary prince, in despair at the ruin which his father’s 
indecision was bringing upon both, is said to have torn off his general’s 
epaulettes, and to have flung them at the feet of the duke. The duke 
then created a commission, to whom he deputed powers to form a con- 
stitution, whilst he himself prepared to escape. But his intended flight 
was discovered and prevented; and the commission formed itself into a 
provisional government, instituted a national guard, proclaimed a demo- 
eratic constitution, expelled the Austrian forces from the duchy, and 
finally ordered the hereditary prince to march with the Parmesan 
troops to aid the King of Sardinia in the war of independence. The 
prince was arrested on his march by the insurgents, and sent as a 
prisoner to Milan, from whence he afterwards escaped, and embarking in 
disguise at Genoa, repaired to Malta, and from thence to England. 

On the 10th of the ensuing April, Charles was compelled to fly from 
his dominions, leaving behind his wife and daughter-in-law, who were 
not able to effect their escape at that: time. The duchess found an 
asylum.at Modena, where the revolutionary government afforded her 
protection, which the state of her health compelled her to seek, at no 
great distance from the home from which she was expelled. The young 
princess, sister to the Due de Bordeaux, though in a situation which 
rendered a hasty journey inconvenient and dangerous for her, was forced 
to fly in a tempestuous night, and in an uncovered carriage, accompanied 
by only a single attendant, and without even a change of clothes. She 
was stopped by the insurgents at Bologna, who fortunately did not re- 
cognise her. It was alone, in a guard-house, at midnight, surrounded 
by a revolutionary horde of armed and savage men, that she was found 
by Mr. Charles Hamilton, the brother of the English minister in Tus- 
cany, who had gone in search of her; and the daughter of St. Louis 
was, perhaps, threatened with a fate no less gloomy than that which had 
overwhelmed her race, when she was rescued and conveyed to Florence 
by that gentleman. Parma then voted its incorporation with Piedmont, 
as a portion of the projected kingdom of Upper Italy; and a Sardinian 
commission took possession of the duchy in the name of Charles Albert. 

On the 22nd of March, a republic had been proclaimed within its 
ancient abode— Venice. ‘The tumult had commenced on the 17th, by 
the liberation of two chiefs of the liberal party, Manin and Tomaseo— 
men of estimable character, but who had been subjected to imprisonment 
for the publication of politieal works offensive to the Austrian govern- 
ment. The people demanded that they should be set at liberty; the 
authorities refused; and a collision ensued, which, after some fighting, 
ended in the complete success of the populace. Manin was carried in 
triumph to the palace of the Doges; and the Austrian standard was 
torn down before the eyes of the troops. On the following day the 
people formed themselves into a national guard; and on the 22nd they 
attacked the arsenal, where the troops, after refusing to fire on the 
people, laid down theis arms. General Martini, the Austrian governor, 
was compelled to resign his authority ; and after a feeble resistance the 
garrison evacuated the town, and the republic was proclaimed. 

In the mean time the disorders at Rome daily assumed a more threat- 
ening aspect. ‘The civic guard attacked the convent of the Jesuits, and 
the lives and properties of its inmates were only saved by the interposi- 
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tion of a few men, who opposed themselves successfully to the violence 
of the assault. The general of the order applied for counsel to the 
Pope, who informed him in reply, that although he would not command 
their expulsion from Rome, yet the defection of the civic guard had 
deprived him of the means of defending them. The chief of the order 
then decreed their dispersion and retirement from the city, in which they 
could no longer hope for safety. 

A new ministry was formed, composed of Recchi, Minghetti, and other 
leaders of the liberal party; and Cardinal Antonelli was chosen as pre- 
sident of the council. They instantly declared that the Jesuits had been 
expelled by the Pope’s command; the Pope contradicted the statement 
of his government. 

The hopes and wishes of Italy had long been directed towards the 
King of Piedmont, as the chief who was to lead her to national inde- 
oc woes and to expel the stranger from the Italian soil. That prince 

iad formerly belonged to the political sect of the Carbonari, had favoured 
every liberal movement, and had placed himself at the head of the insur- 
rection in Lombardy. He became king in 1831; but after his accession 
to the throne he met the advances of his former partisans with apparent 
coldness ; and he was believed to have rejected the proposition of Mazzini 
and his party, that he should conquer and assume the crown of Italy. 
Yet when the demonstrations of the public will acquired a more deter- 
mined form, and his aid was demanded to forward the great work of 
Italian independence, he began to listen to the suggestion, and finally 
acceded to it. But this unfortunate prince was peculiarly ill fitted, by 
his personal character, for an enterprise which required all the energy 
and decision in which he was eminently deficient. Hesitating and 
weak of purpose; sincere in good intentions, but easily turned aside by 
the persuasions of those who surrounded him, and whose interests and 
Opinions pointed in various directions; true to the warlike traditions of 
the house of Savoy—a hero in the field, though a coward in the councii 
—he rushed recklessly into a war which at first promised a glorious ter- 
mination ;—paused, wavered, and ruined his own and his country’s cause. 
But though a bolder and more decisive prosecution of the war so suc- 
cessfully commenced might have prevented the reverses which were so 
soon and so sadly atoned by the lonely and exiled death-bed of the ill- 
fated prince, his want of success must not be too harshly imputed alone 
to his misconduct as a general, or his indecision as a statesman. On all 
sides harassed by the contentions of hostile factions, whose views were 
at variance, and whose individual interests were too often their chief 
motive—urged to the prosecution of the war by the partisans of inde- 
pendence—held constantly in check by fear of the republicans, the posi- 
tion of Charles Albert was one of almost insurmountable difficulty. 
When he became master of the whole Lombard kingdom, by a rapid 
and victorious campaign, the internal jealousies—which have ever proved 
the cause of ruin to Italy—again arose to prevent the immediate consoli- 
dation of the state with the Piedmontese monarchy. Milan could not 
consent to be second to Turin; and after drawing Charles Albert into 
the war, refused to receive him as a sovereign. Venice proclaimed the 
republic, which she had been unable to maintain half a century before ; 
and after having hazarded his army and his crown, the king found that 
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he had only been forwarding the designs of the republican party to 
destroy both. At that period the Austrian government was willing to 
resign Lombardy—already lost—and to accept peace upon the grounds 
of mere financial remuneration. But Venice—or rather the republicans 
—insisted on being included in the treaty. Austria had time to rally; 
sent reinforcements into Italy; and all that had been so rapidly and so 
gallantly gained was as speedily lost. The Milanese received the king, 
whom they had invited to their rescue, with insult and opprobrium, 
whilst the courage of the officers who surrounded him alone saved Charles 
Albert in a dastardly attack that placed his life in danger; and Italy 
lost, through the false intrigues of the republican faction, all that she 
might have gained from the gallant efforts of the man whom she forced 
into action and then basely betrayed. 

After long hesitation and indecision, Charles Albert declared war 
against Austria. He crossed the frontier of Lombardy on the 23rd of 
March, barricaded the roads, fortified the chief towns through which he 
passed, and on the 31st of the same month his army occupied the town 
of Lodi. Every Italian state sent reinforcements to his aid, and the war- 
cry against the oppressor sounded enthusiastically through the country. 
In the Coliseum at Rome, where the enrolment of the volunteers took 
place, thousands rushed to enlist in the ‘ legions” which were destined 
to march, without delay, for the expulsion of the ‘ barbarians ;’’ and the 
Romans of the revolution seemed unconscious of the ridicule which the 
incurred by this adoption of the phraseology of their great forefathers. 
Untrained and disorderly mobs formed themselves hastily into regiments, 
led by officers as completely ignorant of military discipline as the men 
whom they commanded. Before they had proceeded many miles upon 
their march, they became footsore, and a great number of the soldiers fell 
ill. Such as finally escaped from the hospitals and reached their desti- 
nation, proved a serious incumbrance to the army which they were in- 
tended to reinforee—drawing away food and money, already sufficiently 
scarce, and totally incapable of affording any aid. 

The Pope, from the beginning, had firmly and resolutely opposed him- 
self to the unequal and almost hopeless war. He had sanctioned the 
march of troops for the purpose of protecting the frontiers of his state, 
but he positively forbade any act of aggression against Austria; and 
fearing to give an excuse for the infringement of existing treaties, he 
refused the earnest prayer of the people that he would bless the banners 
under which they were to set forth, The people then rose simultane- 
ously to overpower the resistance of their sovereign. The civic guard 
seized the gates of the town, to prevent escape from the wild scenes that 
were soon to be enacted within its walls, and remained under arms da 
and night. The Pope was held a prisoner in his palace on the Quirinal, 
surrounded by the armed factions, who wielded the sole remaining au- 
thority ; and it was boldly intimated to him, that if he persisted in refusing 
his assent to the war, a provisional government would be proclaimed. 
The cardinals were kept prisoners in their own houses, exposed to every 
insult, and in the utmost peril from the fury of the mob. The Pope 
succeeded in procuring the release of four of their number, including 
Cardinal Gizzi, and caused them to be conveyed to his own palace ; but 
when he sent his major-domo to the aid of Cardinals Bernetti and Della 
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Genga, those prelates were threatened by the muskets of the civic guard, 
and the rage of the infuriated populace. Cardinal Della Genga was at 
length rescued by the Duke of Salviati, a colonel of the civic guard, but 
no assistance could be rendered to Cardinal Bernetti. The Pope then 
sent Prince Rospigliosi, the civic general, to release the prelate, but the 
insurgents paid no more respect to the authority of their commandant 
than to the dignity of the churchman. Amidst insults and threats the 
prince seniietall in forcing his way ito the presence of Cardinal Bernetti, 
whose gardens had already been devastated by the people. But calm 
and unmoved amidst the danger that surrounded him, the prelate wisely 
resolved not to confront the enraged mob; and itis probable that he owed 
his life to this determimation, as the civic guard awaited his appearance 
with loaded firelocks. 

Meanwhile the clubs voted that their sittings should be permanent. 
The Recchi ministry gave in its resignation, and a provisional govern- 
ment was loudly called for by the people. In spite of every effort of the 
government to put an end to the disorders, the tumults lasted for three 
days and nights. | 

A short time before these events the Pope had been induced to consent 
to the alienation of a large portion of Church property, under the plea of 
arming the country against foreign invasion. He had been persuaded to 
this concession chiefly by the influence of Count Rossi, at that time 
ambassador from the court of France at Rome. In the month of May, 
Count Mamiani, formerly a political prisoner, who had recovered his 
liberty by the amnesty, was called upon to form a new ministry, which 
he endeavoured to strengthen and render popular by excluding priests 
from the high offices of government, and by admitting some Roman 
noblemen to official employment ; but the names of Prince Doria and of 
the Duke de Rignano were not calculated to add much dignity or intel- 
ligence to the new administration. 

The troops—or, to speak more accurately, the mob—which had pro- 
ceeded towards the frontier, had selected as their commander the Pied- 
montese general, Durando. This officer—who subsequently displayed as 
much spirit and conduct as his means permitted him to exert in favour of 
the liberal cause, to which he was sincerely attached—had no sooner 
reached Ferrara, than setting at defiance the commands of the Pope, he 

ve the order to cross the frontier. The Pope, who had formally for- 

idden the war, published a fresh order, prohibiting his troops from at- 
tacking the Austrians. But these commands were worse than vain, 
opposed as they were by the determination of the popular leaders, and 
the enthusiastic wishes of the people, who blindly fulfilled their purposes; 
and the other governments of Italy, by yielding at once to the general 
will, increased to the utmost the danger and difficulty of the pontiff’s 
situation. 

Naples and Florence had sent large reinforcements to the war. Four 
thousand Tuscan volunteers, amongst whose ranks was the since famous 
Montanelli, marched to join the Sardinian army ; the Grand-Duke, in 
the speech with which he opened the Constitutional Assembly, declared 
that Austria was now the only enemy of Tuscany, and war was declared 
against that power. When Montanelli was wounded at the subsequent 
fight of Montanara, and carried prisoner to Mantua, a false report of his 
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death which reached Florence was received with every demonstration of 
public grief, and funeral honours were decreed to his memory by his 
fellow-citizens. 

Durando, with his corps, was advancing from Romagna; General 
Pepe marched from Naples with twelve thousand men; and a detach- 
ment of the Neapolitan army took comma of Bologna. At the same 
time Charles Albert’s progress had been attended by the most signal 
success. At Curtalona and Montanara, at Pastrengo and San Lucia, 
he defeated the Austrians. The garrison of Como was compelled to 
surrender; that of Bergamo fled; Pavia, Pizzicatona, and Cremona 
forced the Austrians to retire from before their walls. At Monza, a 
whole battalion of Radetzky’s army were taken prisoners; at Brescia 
equal success crowned the Italian arms ; and the well-contested victory 
of Goito added the last laurel-branch to Charles Albert’s wreath of 
glory. On the field of battle, the gallant king learned that the strong 
fortress of Peschiera had capitulated, and was in the possession of his 
troops; and Italy enthusiastically hailed her deliverer in the conqueror 
of the armies of Austria. 

The Austrians were everywhere defeated, and everywhere in retreat. 
Lombardy and Venice were ready to declare themselves provinces of the 
kingdom of Upper Italy ; Parma and Modena had already given them- 
selves to Sardinia; and, in spite of the ardent patriotism at that time dis- 
played by the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, it was more than doubtful whe- 
ther an Austrian prince would be able to preserve his throne amidst the 
overthrow and abhorrence of German domination. It was at this bright 
moment in the destiny of the fated King of Sardinia that the hydra of 
the revolution raised its hundred heads for the consummation of his 
ruin, and the destruction of the cause to which he had devoted himself. 
Mazzini and the republican agents busily spread abroad a jealousy of the 
victor’s power, and a mistrust of his authority. Now, as ever, where 
hope gleamed once more upon the brightening prospects of Italy, dissen- 
sions arose to divide the land, whose only chance of rescue depended on 
unity of action. The anarchists raised a republican cry throughout the 
peninsula in order to veil their own thirst for ruin and disorder; and 
they soon succeeded in destroying the hopes that had dawned so glo- 
riously on their country, and as quickly died away beneath their baneful 
influence. 

The king, astounded at his own success, did not pursue his triumphs 
with the necessary promptitude. Austria, weakened at home, defeated 
abroad, offered peace, with the cession of Lombardy, on the sole condi- 
tion of pecuniary remuneration. Venice and the republicans insisted on 
being included in the treaty. Whilst the fate of his country was thus 
depending on the turn of a die, the king laid siege to the nearly im- 
pregnable fortress of Mantua, situated in an unhealthy country, and sur- 
rounded’by impassable morasses. The precious moments flew by in this 
useless attempt, and the hours were lost on which the safety of Italy 


depended. 
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A DANUBIAN ODYSSEY. 


ALTHOUGH we have had already many and detailed accounts of the 
allied forces during their first campaign in the Principalities, ali of these 
have been written by persons more or less interested in the issue of the 
struggle. With the Germans it is quite different: they take no more 
interest in the war than they do in the production of a new opera; 
all they care for is the excitement of hearing about gallant feats of arms ; 
but as for their feeling a wish as to which side victory may eventually 
incline, or realising the fearful perils to which they, as well as ali Europe, 
would be exposed by the Russ maintaining the upper hand, that is a 
consummation which we cannot anticipate—at least as long as Germany 
adheres to its present régime. The wish is only too frequently father to 
the thought, and from the very commencement of hostilities we have 
been deluding ourselves with the idea that Austria, at least, will furnish 
us material assistance. Our operations are at a stand-still; hardly a 
man is being sent from this country to aid Lord Raglan in his embarrass- 
ment. We are compelled to borrow troops, whom the Austrian regards 
with mingled contempt and aversion, and thus raise a barrier which will 
eternally keep us separated from him—while, at the same time, com- 
mencing a long series of subsidies which will cripple us and our posterity 
for generations. And yet, so great is our faith in princes, spite of the 
notorious instances we have had heretofore of the trust to be placed in 
them—and more especially is this referable to the House of Hapsburg,— 
that we very complacently satisfy our doubts by reading in the Times 
that the Austrians are going to commence operations forthwith, for- 
getting that such has been the cry from the commencement of negotia- 
tions up to the present time, and that there is every probability it will 
continue so until one of two events occur—that either of the belligerents 
gain the upper hand, or that an ignominious peace is concluded. So 
strong, in truth, is our disbelief in Austrian honesty, that we feel 
convinced that, if any sudden reverse were to occur to our forces in the 
Crimea—and we appear to be giving every opportunity for such a 
catastrophe—Austria and Prussia would at once coalesce, and help the 
Czar in humbling the pride of two nations, whom they necessarily hate, 
because they fear them. Austria was ever notorious for fishing in 
troubled waters—her hopes of gain are founded on her keeping her army 
in such a condition that her sword, when thrown in the balance, must 
turn the scale—and such time will eventually arrive. But, for Heaven’s 
sake, let us not build on such assistance as certain—the ouly way of 
assuring the aid of Austria is by proving that we can do without her. 
The Prussian monarch—perhaps through his devotion to the widow 
Cliequot—showed his hand too soon, and he has been treated by the 
Allies with that withering contempt which is the just lot of all hypocrites 
and double-dealers ; but Austria has fairly beaten us. 

But where are we wandering?—we had meant by this time to have run 
down the Danube as far as Widdin with our good friend Hans Wachen- 
husen, “Own Correspondent” to the Adlgemeine Augsburger, and we 
find ourselves trying conclusions with German potentates, at our writing- 
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desk in England (very fortunately for ourselves, by the way, for one 
tithe of such remarks in Austria would have booked us for Spielberg). 
But what we had intended to say was this : the indifference the Germans 
display anent the war, renders them, at any rate, en observers, and 
it is with the hope of being able to regard a well-worn subject from 
another stand-point, that we venture to introduce our readers to Hans 
Wachenhusen’s little book, “* Von Widdin nach Stambul.” 

On the 5th of June of the past year, our author left Widdin for 
Silistria, where he hoped to arrive in time for the great bombardment. 
He therefore hired a kaik, pulled by two sturdy Turks, with the intention 
of going down the Danube as far as Sistowa. In vain did the Austrian 
consul try to dissuade him from so perilous an enterprise ; in vain did he 
support his statements by the production of various passports and Wan- 
derbiicher, which had been found on the highway before the war began 
—and what would it be now when bashi-bazuks, and all sorts of 
ragamuflins thronged the roads? Our author was obstinate, the only 
precaution he took being to leave in the hands of the consul six ducats, 
the half of the passage money, to be paid the Turks when they brought 
him a receipt in our correspondent’s handwriting, to prove that he had 
been landed safely. This is the description of the beginning of the 
Odyssey : 

My kaikjis had made me a comfortable seat on a mat of reeds in the stern of 
my nutshell, which was about two and a half feet broad, and were already at 
their posts. I was provided with my two Arnaut pistols, a large bottle holding 
three okas of wine, a leg of mutton, and half a dozen Turkish loaves; my kaikjis 
were also armed to the teeth: each had his handjar, his long Albanian gun, his 
pistols, and his knife ; with these a small battle could have been fought, and who 
could imagine that one of the belligerent powers on the banks of the Danube 
would bombard a wretched author? In addition, the boatmen had for them- 
selves a mountain of loaves, and all sorts of provisions, more especially an entire 
cargo of fragrant garlic, whose perfume I was to have in my nostrils the whole 
journey. I, poor fellow, did not conjecture, however, that probably no one had 
ever yet sailed down the Danube under more inauspicious circumstances than 
awaited me. But, as we make our bed, so we must lie on it. 


The progress of the boat was fearfully slow, for the Turks, after row- 
ing a few miles, made it an invariable rule to go to sleep, while our author 
amused himself by firing at wild ducks and herons that slowly sailed past. 
At last, however, they reached the first station, Lom Palanka, where the 
intended to pass the night. The inquiry after a lodging was met with 
the usual “ belmem” (“I don’t know”), and our author felt at last that 
he would be compelled to keep the Ramazan, for which he felt very little 
inclination. After a long conversation—if conversation it could be called, 
when neither party understood the other—an elderly man in a Frankish 
costume addressed M. Wachenhusen in execrable French, and offered 
his services. By his interposition a Turkish kavass was hunted up, who 
found lodgings at the house of the steam-boat agent, though the owner 
had bolted at the outbreak of hostilities. In vain, though, was the at- 
tempt to procure a cup of coffee, which would have been highly beneficial 
after the general repast of sour wine and dry bread; but it was Ramazan, 
the coffee-houses were closed, and not for a Jew’s eye could a cup of 
coffee have been procured. The second day’s journey was a repetition of 
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the first; but during the night the following agreeable adventure oc- 
curred : 


Night came in. I was sleeping too. Suddenly I was awakened by the violent 
tossing of the boat: a storm had come on us, and the little kaik threatened to 
break away from the thin withies to which it was fastened. I waked the 

rs, who would not have stirred on their own accord if the sky had fallen in 
on them. With every minute the storm grew fiercer, the waves rose higher and 
igher, the storm agitated the willow bushes and hurled the little boat on to 
the island. Thunder and lightning followed; the rain poured down, the wind 
carried off the thin reed mat, which had hitherto guarded me against the sun ; 
one of the kaikjis leaped out of the boat, and held on firmly to the withies. The 
water poured into the boat in bucketfuls; my books which I had been reading 
during the day were already washed out—bread, tobacco, all had followed them ; 
my wine-bottle was broken, and I myself sat with my carpet-bag on my lap, not 
to lose everything in the water that was filling the kaik. Suddenly the other 
kaikji also disappeared. I heard a splash and fall in the water, but sought him in 
vain : at length, I heard his voice from the ozier-bed—he had taken refuge on 
land, but was unable to hold on to the boat. I tried to hand him an oar, but they 
had rolled overboard through the oscillation of the boat. Fortunately, the other 
boatman held on to the boat like grim death, or I must infallibly have been lost. 
This fearful situation lasted four hours ; at length the storm lulled, but the rain 
held on. My clothes, my cloak, hung like lead around me: my fez had been a 
victim of the storm, and in this state we must wait at least three hours for day- 
break! My teeth chattered from cold ; I sat there helplessly like a shipwrecked 
man; my boatmen laid themselves in the bow and stern of the boat in half a foot 
of water and slept. What a Turk can do in this respect I experienced on my 
voyage. At last day broke. To my great joy I found my Turkish lexicon, the 
ps treasure of my wisdom, though wet through, still safe in a corner. The 
storm had left a favourable breeze behind our sail was hoisted, but pressed the 
slight mast to such a pitch, that it broke, and it took us great trouble to repair 
it. Thus we mmol to reach the village of Wadin, steering with a piece of 
board (for these little man-traps do not possess rudders), where we procured fresh 
oars. I asked for some warm food : the Bulgarian peasants brought me yaourt. 
Only imagine—after such a night, my teeth chattering with cold, unable to 
change my clothes, for my carpet-bag was wet through—in such a condition | 
was expected to drink cold sour milk! After great exertion 'I at last succeeded 
in obtaining half a jug of warm milk and a bottle of rakih. 


But our author's misadventures were not yet ended. At about a 
league from Nikopoli they came in sight of a Russian entrenchment, 
which put the kaikjis in a state of considerable alarm, for, says M. 
Wachenhusen, “ I have frequently noticed that the Turk is a coward, or 
at least undecided, unless he has a band of his countrymen round him.” 
To humour their prejudices he pulled nearer the Turkish bank, but in 
doing so, only’ escaped from Seylla to rush into Charybdis; while his 
eyes were steadfastly fixed on the Russian earthworks, a shot whizzed 
over his head, and, on looking round to the Bulgarian bank, he noticed 
an Arnaut encampment of about sixty tents, which grew on the precipice 
like huge fungi. The sentry had fired this shot, which roused the whole 
camp in a second ; fifty to sixty Arnauts rushed out of their dirty tents, 
all armed with their — guns and pistols. Before a moment had 
elapsed, two cannon were fired, a salvo of small arms followed it instan- 
taneously; and while the cannon-balls whizzed through the air, the 
a the water all around the boats. Thus the Turks bravely 
bom a single, harmless skiff! 
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This was no signalling, this was open hostilities; and had the encampment 
been in a right line with us, we should, assuredly, not have escaped so easily. No 
bullet had as yet struck us, but unless the fellows ceased firing we should in- 
evitably be hit. I supposed there was some mistake (for how else would they 
fire at a Turkish boat), so I ordered my men to row straight to the foot of the 
mountain while [ waved my white handkerchief as a signal of amity. Possibly 
this was not noticed by the Arnauts, possibly they regarded it as a demonstra- 
tion, for they fired again, and I distinctly felt a blow in the folds of my cloak 
just above my right arm. My cloak was fearfully torn; two well-aimed bullets 
had passed through the folds of my cloak and the sleeve of my coat, and fell on 
the mat at my feet; a quarter of an inch deeper, an inch more to the right, and 
they would have been in my arm or side. At the same time, three other bullets 
whistled through the sail. 


This was evidently past a joke; and so to prevent another salvo, our 
author seized an oar, and pulled as hard as he could towards the rock. 
This stopped any further hostilities, for when the Arnauts saw the boat- 
men obeyed their polite invitation, some twenty of them rushed noisily 
down the hill. The boat had just reached the bank, when our author 
heard a hollow sound from the Wallachian bank; one of the six Russian 
cannon up the river Aluta had been fired, but was badly aimed, for the 
ball struck against the rocks and fell with a splash in the river. The 
affair was now growing serious; and the Arnauts on the bank were the 
wildest ragamuffins M. Wachenhusen had ever had the misfortune of 
seeing anywhere out of a prison. The reception he met with was far 
from agreeable: four or five hands seized him by the collar, shouting, 
“ Moscov Giaur!” and dragged him out of the boat. A blow from the 
butt-end of his pistol, given to the tallest of the band, caused the others 
to keep at a more respectful distance, and the fortunate idea of producing 
the bottle of rakih occasioned an armistice. Our author was then 
handed over to the charge of a redif corporal, and off they started for 
Nikopoli, where M. Wachenhusen was immediately set at liberty. But 
here he was as badly off as before; the Pacha could not, or would not, 
give him horses to continue his journey, and the kaikjis refused to take 
him further in their boat. The following extract is an amusing instance 
of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties : 


At last I was told that close to the shore lived a Tartar who spoke “ Frankish” 
famously. ‘This Tartar—the sole person who could act as interpreter, and by 
whose assistance I hoped to come to a settlement with the obstinate Pacha— 
must now be looked up by means of a kavass. After much wandering here and 
there, the latter led me to a little wooden hut—a vegetable shop—which was 
closed, because the Turks, during Ramazan, only open their shops for a few 
hours in the day, or not at all. We drummed the Tartar out, and at last we had 
this wonderful animal—an elderly man with crafty black eyes—before us, I ad- 
dressed him in German; “ Nix versteh !” the man replied: this beginning was 
remarkably promising? I spoke to him in French; he answered, “ Wui, mon- 
schir.” I went on; he continued his “wui monschiring.” I addressed him in 
bad Italian; he stuck to his “wui, monschir.” I spoke to him in English ; 
*Wui, monschir.” Imade a last desperate attempt by attacking him in Swedish 
and Danish, without expecting any better result, nor did I find it. Quite hot 
with annoyance, I turned my back on this Mezzofanti of Nikopoli, and determined 
on making a last attack on the Pacha on my own hook. Bathed in perspiration 
I at last rejoined the konak on the rocky plateau; there the Turks were still 
sitting as they had sat there hours before, and puffed ; not one of them had pro- 


bably moveda limb. “Pacha, wer bane begir’—(“ Pacha, give me horses” )— 
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I cried, as I entered without any ceremony, and standing before the Arnaut 
chief. He did not stir, but only smacked his tongue in denial. I repeated my 
demand. “Yok,” was the dry reply, “olmas!”—his ultimatum, after I had dis- 
puted with him for a quarter of an hour in my broken Turkish, without his losing 
the slightest of his peace of mind, or his “kel.” Without doubt the mistrustful 


Turk still regarded me as a Russian spy. 


After a vain attempt to induce the kaikjis to continue their voyage, 
M. Wackenhusen desperately hired an ox-cart to carry him as far as 
Sistowa. But he did not get any great distance with it, for, at every 
fifty paces, he found himself surrounded by Arnauts, who held the oxen 
by the horns and stretched out their hands with the categorical demand, 
“ Adam, wer para !” (‘“Man, give money !”) Had our author not given it, 
it was very plain they would have helped themselves, so, after getting rid 
of all his small change and his whole stock of patience, he suddenly 
returned to Nikopoli. On arriving here he sent for his old kaikjis, and 
bargained with them to carry him back to Rahova, where he intended to 
await the troops from Widdin and Kalafat, in which the boatmen gladly 
acquiesced. This voyage occupied six days, during which M. Wachen- 
husen was exposed to the utmost misery, though, fortunately, the bullets 
were on this occasion absent. On arriving at Rahova, Pantin our 
author discovered that not a single company of Turks had passed through, 
and he decided on returning to Lom Palanka, whence he would proceed 
by land to Widdin. In Lom the following occurred, which is an amusing 
instance how ‘‘ Muscovy ducks” are hatched : 


In the open Tchardagh of the steam-agent’s house, I found two well-known 
faces ; they belonged to the two German correspondents of Vienna papers, Dr. 
E and Dr. J——, whose acquaintance I had formed at Widdin, and who 
had come here with the steamers. I went into the house, and was received by 
my two colleagues with the inquiry, whether an engagement had really taken 
place last Wednesday at Nikopoli, as a trader had brought the news from Islas 
that a violent cannonade had owed heard in the vicinity of Nikopoli, that the 
Russians had attempted to force a passage, but had been driven back by the 
Turks with considerable loss. 1 was naturally in a position to confirm the news 
of the cannonade, but as regarded the wounded they were limited to a single 
victim—my injured cloak. ‘Thus, then, report had once again converted a fly 
into an elephant, which will always remain an interesting reminiscence for my- 


self and cloak. 


After a day’s rest our author set out with his friends for Tirnova, in 
the heart of the Balkans, which place they reached after a pleasant ride. 
Tirnova was formerly the residence of the Bulgarian kings, the Holy 
City, and a degree of luxury is to be found in the bizistans or bazars 
——_ Shumla and Varna, and rendering the town a miniature Con- 
stantinople. It contains houses built after a European style, and one 
of them, belonging to a Greek, actually possessed Gothic windows and a 
verandah! Our readers must know that this is a species of miracle in 
the interior of Turkey. There is also an apothecary’s shop, in such ex- 
cellent condition, that those found at Pera might really envy it. After 
a few days’ stay here, which was only remarkable for the extraordinary 
length of the reckoning, and off which the kavass very calmly docked 
two-thirds, the party set out again en route for Shumla, where our author 
had the extreme gratification of finding that the Russians had raised the 
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siege of Silistria on the previous day and recrossed the Danube. He 
was disappointed, as may be anticipated, and he gives vent to his discon- 
tent in the following Jeremiad: “TI really ought to have seven-leagued 
boots to catch up this war. Had I not been sent back up the Danube 
under protest, I should have arrived just in time. I had lost a fortnight 
by this round-about road, and the Russians could not wait so long. I 
could only account for it by presuming there was something extraordi- 
narily peaceable about me: for when I arrived at Widdin the Russians 
fell back on Kalafat: now, when I came to Shumla, with the firm 
intention of getting as near as I could to Silistria, the Russians again 
retreated. I am, consequently, convinced that it would have sufficed to 
send me to Sevastopol, to cause the immediate surrender of that fortress.” 
Such being the case, it was necessary to make the best of a bad job, and 
iu this our author was materially aided by finding a German locanda 
kept by an Hungarian. It is the only one in all Turkey worthy of 
mention, of course excepting emcngers aca there was certainly one 
at Widdin, kept by Alexi, a Greek, which was a miserable hole, and 
the landlord an impudent fellow. On the first evening our author visited 
this locanda he found all the tables occupied by officers and strangers. 
Skender Bey, Jacouba, Omar Bey, and other acquaintances he found 
here, and they were all excessively jolly. The latest events at Silistria 
formed the subject of conversation, and M. Wachenhusen was especially 
pleased with the description given here by a young Turkish captain, Me- 
hemed Ali Effendi, who had returned from Silistria on the previous even- 
ing, where he had been very active in the trenches. Mehemed Ali was a 
Prussian, born in Magdeburg, of the name of Detroit, who had run away 
from home as cabin-boy, entered the military school at Constantinople, 
and so made liis fortune. Another interesting acquaintance was Lieute- 
nant Von der Becke: he is one of those officers who went as artillery 
instructors from Prussia to Turkey seven years ago, and who have done 
so much to place the Turkish artillery on its present excellent basis. 
From these officers, too, M. Wachenhusen contrived to pick up various 
details about Omar Pacha, which possess so much novelty, that we 
transcribe them in their entirety : 


It would be a superfluous task were I only to repeat the stories hitherto 
told about the generalissimo in the newspapers and leaitnes: my purpose is 
rather to rectify these statements which have been made known about the life 
of this man, and in some measure to contradict them, for what I now narrate I 
heard from persons who had been his comrades for years, or at least in his im- 
mediate vicinity. I only propose, however, to tell such anecdotes as are not 
generally known, and beg to state that the part relating to Omar’s former life 
is taken from his own lips, and is written in similar terms in his journal. 

Omar Pacha is descended from a Croatian family, neither rich nor well-born, 
and served under the name of Latas in the Austrian Grenzer, as sub-officer. In 
consequence of some unpleasantness with one of his superiors, which he probably 
Fae differently from the way I heard it from an old captain on the military 
frontier, who remembered Latas perfectly well, Omar secretly left the service, and 
fled to Turkish Croatia as far as the town of Banyaluka, on the river Verbas. Here 
he looked for work, and found a Turkish tradesman, who received him into his house, 
as the fugitive understood German, wrote a good hand, and so could be excel- 
lently employed in mercantile affairs, He took him into his store, appointed him 
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so fond of him, that he proposed to him to be converted to 
agian. Omar acquiesced, and became a renegade. 
assailed by great despo ; he felt unhappy in this new 
itanle mp kibmindto fy ivily Ban and proceed to 
eslgn "be Guacuind coca ahr in the night he set out with only 
oe and arrived at Gulhissan, a small‘town on the same 
just the town, he sank exhausted on a stone by the wayside ; 

; Selaotiienis hedacboliorecaibingyte mapd ies Chess, 
turn norwhat to.do. Crying bi , or something to * 
and:at last found a little piece of cord, with which he tied them together. Slowly, 
plucking up-a heart, he continued his journey, and at last reached Widdin 


ni pees half a piastre) in his pocket. 

Here in Widdin he seated himself in Cn and heard several persons 
conversing about the circumstance that Ibrahim Pacha wanted to draw a plan 
of Widdin, but could find no one to execute it. Omar here-saw a way of release : 


‘young man in the town who would draw the required . Ibrahim sent for 
im, gave him the necessary materials, and Omar set about his task. He did it 
to Ibrahim’s complete satisfaction ; so he gave Omar new clothes, and kept him 
near his person in the capacity of private engineer. When Ibrahim was after- 
wards removed to Mostar, Omar begged him to make an officer of him. Ibrahim 
possessed great influence in Constantinople ; he wrote to the minister of war, 
and Qmar was appointed kol-aghassi (wing-major). In a short time he was pro- 
moted to.a majority, and as such went through the Kurdistan campaign. He dis- 
inguished himself greatly in it, was made lieutenant-colonel and ey and after 
the termination of the campaign retwmed to Constantinople as commander of an 
infantry regiment. Here he was made brigadier, and then was attached to the 
Rumelian corps, but the intrigues of several Pachas compelled him to send in his 
a. retired to Adrianople, and lived for three years on a monthly pension 
of dueats. At the period of the Moldo-Wallachian disturbances he was 
recalled to Constantinople, and promoted to the rank of lieutenant field-marshal ; 
he proceeded to the Principalities, and man matters there so entirely to his 
master’s satisfaction, that he was made mao = 9 and received the Nischan Med- 
jidie, first class, as well as a sword of honour decorated with diamonds. He also 
received a decoration from the Russians. On the outbreak of the revolution in 
Bosnia he ——— thither as commander-in-chief of the Rumelian corps, de- 
feated the ians on all sides, and sent the two rebellious Pachas prisoners to 
Constantinople. The Sultan made him a present of 3,000,000 piastres to pay 
his debts, for Omar Pacha is always burdened with them. He afterwards sup- 
east the Montenegrine insurrection, and finally proceeded to Shumla, when 
was 


appointed generalissimo of the whole Turkish army, a rank which renders 
him in his forty-cig th year the third n in the empire. 
His game of chess with Riza Pacha, which plays no inconsiderable in 


Omar a’s career, as well as the share which the Sultana Validé had in his 
advancement, I pass over. Riza and Omar are deadly foes; and thus Omar, 
when he heard that Riza was appointed minister of war, became so excited, 
that he demanded leave to retire. Riza naturally does all in his power to hurl 
Omar from his saddle ; and when from time to time reports are propagated that 
Omar is in disgrace, as was the case last summer, they have eaiecally a good 
foundation. In private life Omar Pacha is most amiable; he is willing to do 
kindnesses to every one, and is remarkably affable. He loves the fair sex exces- 
sively, and has had already ten wives, who were generally Circassians and his 
slaves. By his “penultimate” wife he has one daughter, Etima Hanum, who has 
enjoyed a first-rate education. Since he has been separated from this wife, he 
pays her monthly 12,000 piastres, on condition that she will not marry again ; 
she is said to be very beautiful, and lives in the vicinity of Constantinople. His 
present wife is a German, whom he brought with him from Wallachia; she was 
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in the family of a boyar at Bucharest, and is only remarkable for red 
ir and freckles. She now resides with her husband at Shumla.* 

Omar Pacha has two names, Omar Ludovik ; his mone circumstances are 
never brilliant, though he receives the enormous salary of ducats monthly : 
he has spent a fortune on women ; his sole property consists of actual Renee 2 
Stambul, which the Sultan gave him. Of his own family, a nephew is now with 
him, who was formerly a journeyman saddler in Trieste, but is now a colonel, and 
will probably become a general; he is twenty-three years of age, without any 
education, but has a good share of mother wit, and s German and French. 
About a year ago Omar’s brother joined him : till 1831 he was in the Polish ser- 
vice, and lived from that date in Lithuania. Omar appears rather vexed with 
his brother because he will not become a convert to Islamism, In. his family 
circle Omar Pacha is very good-humoured and amiable ; his desire to be agree- 

_ able frequently causes him to promise things he afterwards f ster Ma 
Bosnian campaign, when he once came to the spot where he had sat years before, 
desolate, weeping, and with torn shoes, he pointed out the stone to his comrades, 
and described to them what a part this stone had played in his former life. His 
constant comrade is an Arab mare, now eighteen years of age, for which he once 
paid 80,000 piastres, but he would not sell her for a million, as he has. ridden 
this beautiful animal through all his campaigns, and is extraordinarily attached 
to it. 

Just as little as I feel disposed to overestimate Omar Pacha’s services, do I 
wish to undervalue them. I heard in Turkey, especially from a oe the 
most contradictory opinions about him: I was even in society w Omar 
Pacha’s name was only mentioned with a shrug of the shoulders, and as that of 
a common parvenu. Omar Pacha’s career has been extremely fortunate, though 
he has already felt the weight of the Padishah’s displeasure, and spent years in 
“ asylum” hat is, in exile. But the same circumstance which procured him his 
momentary brilliancy brought him once more into active service, namely, the 
melancholy truth, that he is the most competent person among more or less in- 
competent ones. I will not attempt to judge how far the present generalissimo 
profited by the protection he enjoyed in a certain well-known quarter, but so 
much is: certain, he distinguished himself in every campaign in which he has 
taken part. He is the ogee man among a quantity of small fry, but he would 
obtain an honourable place among great names; and every commission, either 
military or diplomatic, which the Porte has entrusted to him, he has managed to 
perform with undeniable talent. 

Though Omar Pacha is so amiable as a private man, he is abrupt and un- 
courteous in service, more especially (and this is unpardonable) towards those 
Europeans in the Turkish army, while he behaves with a great deal more indul- 
gence to the national Turkish Pachas. He cannot be chi with trying to 
enlist European talent in his staff: all these are evidently kept away from the 
council of war, for it might be very easy for talented men to display their skill 
there. His whole staff is, consequently, composed of Turkish officers, though he 
likes to have German and other civilians about him: his physician, Dr. Reden- 
bacher, is a Viennese, and his artist, Sutter, also a German. He showed the 
same want of courtesy, after his entrance into Wallachia, to the foreign corre- 
spondents, whom he expelled from Bucharest in a very rude manner, But, for 

that, Omar Pacha is aware how much of his European popularity he owes to 
the press, which continually exalted him, but to whose representatives he, out of 
gratitude, gave marching orders. With regard to his personal it is 
not very striking: he is powerfully and compactly built, and far from stout ; his 
face is marked, without possessing any noble features; his nose broad and flat ; 
his cheek-bones project in the true Sclavon style; his chin is broad and ong ; 
his beard already grey. He is generally very simply dressed, in the soldier's red 
fez, a blue tunic, white trousers, and polished boots. The latter are de rigueur 


* The newspapers have not informed us whether this lady has accompanied her 
husband to Eupatoria. 
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with Turkish dignitaries. Such is Omar Pacha, the Turkish Serdar. If I have 
at all assailed my reader’s unbounded sympathies for this commander, he must 
remember that things, when closely inspected, frequently look very different 
from the aspect they assume at a distance.* 

While the trumpet was blown in every quarter in honour of the living, 
attempts were made here and there to lop the hardly-earned laurels of a 
dead man—we mean Mussa Pacha—who was carried off in the mid-career 
of his heroic defence of Silistria. At head-quarters and elsewhere stories 
were told of bribery which the besiegers had attempted: Mussa Pacha 
had been offered 100,000 roubles to give up the fortress. It was even 
stated that Colonel Dieu, a Frenchman, who noticed that negotiations 
were going on between Mussa and the Russians, had publicly stated he 
would shoot the Pacha, if he saw anything suspicious. Such nursery-tales 
were narrated ere the grave had been closed over the brave Mussa! 
Mussa Pacha was one of the most active and boldest Turkish officers of 
artillery. He had declared, prior to the commencement of the siege, that 
he would not leave the fortress alive; and he kept his word, for, on the 
2nd of June, a piece of shell struck him in the side, just as he was wiping 
his hands, and handing the towel to Lieutenant Grach, his constant 
companion, A few moments later he was dead. None of the officers in 
the fortress could remember the slightest circumstance tending to com- 
promise Mussa Pacha; and Grach repelled the charges with horror, and 
asserted no attempts at corruption had been made by the besiegers. The 
flags sent in always referred to the burial of the dead: only once did the 
Russians summon the commandant to surrender; but the offer was 
laughingly declined. Grach managed all the negotiations. The best 
light is thrown on Mussa Pacha by the following circumstance: General 
Schilder once sent him several bottles of preserved fruit. Mussa received 
the envoy in the presence of all his chief officers, and had the contents 
of the bottles emptied before them, because they might contain something 
suspicious ; but such was not the case. 

At this period it was a matter of excessive difficulty for a European 
to enter the Turkish service; and Omar Pacha has made it a sine gud 
non that all applicants should be acquainted with the Turkish language. 
Our author met on his travels a pensioned Austrian officer on his road to 
Shumla, who stated that he would be appointed a captain, he knew that 
for certain: had he understood Turkish, they would have made him a 
major. M. Wachenhusen gave him to understand that he did not share 
in this certainty, for he knew several instances recently of the contrary. 
He met this officer again in Shumla, just as he was on the point of setting 
out for Varna. Finally, he saw him in Constantinople, as porter at the 
Hotel de Paris. He complained that he could not get a situation at 
Shumla ; he was sent to Constantinople ; there he had found nothing but 
promises ; and, having expended his little capital, he was only too glad to 
till this humble post. In the same manner, our author met in Varna 
two Holstein officers, who, deceived in their expectations, were awaiting 





* Our extract has grown to an unconscionable length, but it will be excused, 
we trust, from the interest of the subject, and the unwillingness we felt to take 
any of the responsibility on ourselves. It does certainly seem rather cruel to 
point to the “ feet of clay” of such a popular idol as Omar Pacha; but our German 
author is to blame for it. We are only the scribe, and leave it to our readers to 
form their own opinion. 
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the formation of a foreign legion by General Yussuf, and had received 
satisfactory assurances from him; and, lastly, our author met with two 
Prussian artillery officers in Constantinople, on the point of starting for 
Asia, after being deluded by General Stein (Ferhad Pacha) for weeks. 
They went to Kars in the hope of being appointed, and eventually entered 
the service of the Shah of Persia. 

But we are delaying most shamefully at Shumla, while metal more 
attractive is awaiting us at Varna. Let us then mount and be off at once 
with our author. The first place we meet with English troops is at 
Pravadi, where Colonel Newton received M. Wachenhusen most hos- 
pitably, and regaled him with a camp breakfast, consisting of ship’s 
biscuit, a tall, splendid Cheshire cheese, cold mutton, and famous Madeira ! 
What a feast for half-starved men, who had hitherto been glad to get 
yaourt. In fact, the brandy and wine had such an effect on our author, 
that, on the road to Varna, he pounded to dust twelve regalias, which a 
Lieutenant Smith, on hospitable cares intent, slipped into his pocket as 
a viaticum. But before leaving Devno we must find room for the fol- 
lowing tribute of respect, probably penned with a grateful reminiscence 
of the brandy : 


We passed five batteries which were planted here in the camp: the whole 
encampment offered an instance of painful precision, which was the more remark- 
able to me, as I was not at all accustomed to it in the Turkish camps. The 
regularity obtaining in an English camp is almost incredible! Astonishing to 
me was the colossal load the English soldier has to drag, and which is heavier 
than that of any other European soldier, for it weighs eighty-two pounds. The 
English soldier carries, in addition to his knapsack, not only his great-coat with 
its small collar, which gives him a very Jourgeois appearance, but also a heavy 
woollen blanket and provisions for three days. Equally striking was the size of 
the Englishmen, who were perfect giants. The English guardsman, with his tall 
bearskin schako, appeared to me, when I saw him on guard, a true son of Anak. 
Equally gigantic were their horses—a colossal sight—this heavy English cavalry. 
However, the soldiers complained grievously, not only about their heavy baggage, 
but also about the uniform, which was not suited to the climate. The tall horses 
were also discovered to be very troublesome, as many of them fell down after 


the shortest march. 

On arriving at Varna, there was an exceeding difficulty about procuring 
lodging. A visit to the Pacha, and another to the town commandant 
were equally fruitless, and, at last, our travellers were compelled to take 
a khan by storm, where they put up with a miserable loft over a stable, 
and had a regular engagement with the cimici and pulci—only too glad, 
however, to put up with such a slight annoyance, when compared with 
the previous prospect of sleeping in the street. Varna, at this period, 
was a metropolis on a small scale: neither London, New York, nor Con- 
stantinople, could unrol such a picture as could be seen each morn in 
Varna. In the principal streets, especially the one leading to the port, 
with its French, Greek, and Turkish stores, there was a constant passage 
of perspiring, busy men of all nations ; in the centre creaked the ox-carts 
of the Bulgarian, the French muleteers yelled: the whole picture was 
veiled in a cloud of dust, surrounded by an atmosphere of schnaps and 
garlic. It would have been a miracle had the epidemic not broken out 
which made such fearful gaps in the ranks of the Allies. The greatest 
confusion prevailed in the harbour: every hour ships were laden and un- 
laden, guns and ammunition shipped, troops sent off or landed. The 
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English, French, and Turkish flags fluttered from the vessels of war in 
port ; steamers came and went; military stores, sacks of corn, and pyra- 
mids of bales were piled up; among them the sailors of the various nations 
walked about singing or yelling: there were not gangways enough to 
land, hands enough to set about all that required doing. Ina word, 
Turks, English, French, Egyptians, Greeks, camels, oxen, mules, horses, 

d dogs, all rushed back and forwards ; all yelled or had already velled 
eniailen hoarse ; all were sober or drunk: and over this Babylon 
waved the Crescent with the Star, and the French Eagle, and into the 
midst of the confusion Marshal St. Arnaud hurled every week a procla- 
mation, “ Comrades, we will conquer or die !” 

Nothing more surprised M. Wachenhusen than to find that two 
nations who had not been able to agree for nine centuries, and for whose 
alliance a nation like the Russian was requisite, could fraternise in the 
way the English and French had done. He registers the fact, that he 
never saw English and French soldiers quarrelling in the East, and 
whenever there was any row, both parties forgot that the Turks were 
their allies as well, but pitched into them in unison. The commissariat, 
in addition, looked rather queer in Varna. In the khan where our author 
resided of course nothing was to be had, and the sole restaurants were 
limited to the restaurant des officiers who had first opened his establish- 
ment, and had written the above sign in letters a foot in length in front 
of his house. At his house you could, for a ducat, feed on a tough old 
poulet, which was rendered digestible by a decent Bordeaux. The second 
restaurant was kept by an Italian: and here, at least, it was possible to 

rocure potatoes—a native dainty which M. Wachenhusen had dispensed 
with for three months. Any one, however, who did not arrive at a 
certain half hour in mid-day, must put up with what was left, or rather 
with what was noé left. As a general rule, it was possible to feed here at 
a decent rate. Breakfast was a very simple affair: you took your seat 
im one of the stores the French had established, asked for a piece of 
cheese, a sausage, and a glass of Cognac or absinthe, and ate out of 
your fist. Our author, however, generally established his head-quarters 
at the above-mentioned restaurant des officiers. For when the vermin 
expelled him at night from his kennel, he retired to the salon of the 
restaurant, laid himself on a bench, and covered himself with the first 
table-cover he could Jay hands on. The waiter had received a commis- 
sion to sell their saddles, and they were bound to expend the proceeds in 
this house, which, unfortunately, was no difficult task. 

Among the most original personages to be seen at this time in Varna was 
General Yussuf, the African, who was giving himself all possible trouble 
to form the unbridled bashi-bazuks into a regiment. Yussuf, although 
no African by birth (he was, as is well known, carried off by the Barbarese 
along with his parents, and afterwards entered the French service ), is the 
true type of met a man: he is short in stature, his face is deeply bronzed, 
and a savage fire flashes from his eyes. In Algiers, he was known to be 
the severest as well as bravest French leader. Yussuf’s portrait will be 
found very faithfully rendered in Horace Vernet’s “ Lion Huut,” and our 
readers will, probably, not have forgotten the enthusiasm which took 
possession of the Parisian dames when the handsome African was sum- 
moned to court by Louis Philippe. But was it astonishing ?—Was there 
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not a story current about the amour which Yussuf carried on with the 
fair daughter of the Bey of Tunis, whose favourite he had been ? How the 
rincess was caught in Yussuf’s arms by a Greek, who threatened to 
tray them, and how this amour was really discovered, although Yussuf 
had stabbed the Greek, and sent his inamorata “the hand which had 
touched her, the tongue which had slandered her, and the eye which had 
seen what no mortal was allowed to see ?” How Yussuf was seized and 
would have been put to death, had he not saved himself by means of the 
subterraneous passage of the palace of Tunis, taken service with the 
French, and performed miracles of bravery? All these are things which 
can render a man interesting, even if he is not so handsome as the grace- 
ful little Yussuf. 

Our tale is nearly told. With the departure of the Russians from 
Silistria the campaign on the Danube appeared to be terminated. The 
reconnoitring parties sent out from Varna proved that the enemy had 
quitted the Dobrudja, the Turks were en route for the Danube, and 
simultaneously the news was spread—though rather prematurely—that 
the Austrians were on the point of entering Wallachia from Transylvania. 
Our author, therefore, desirous of fresh fields and pastures new, set sail 
for Constantinople, whither our limits will not allow us to accompany 


him. 








THE ZOUAVES. 


Mucnu difference of opinion prevails as to the nature and character of 
the renowned Zouaves ; some assert that they are Africans, others that 
they are Europeans, and, strange to say, both are right, for they are, or 
at least were, a semi-African, semi-European, corps. In their origin 
the Zouaves were almost purely African. When in July, 1830, Louis 
Philippe beeame King of the French, and Marshal Clausel was appointed 
to the command in Algeria, the Turks had been expelled the country, 
but the French were not sufficiently numerous to keep the Arab and 
Berber populations in subjection. The marshal resolved upon organising 
a native corps of cavalry and infantry. A decree, dated October Ist, 
1830, and approved of by royal proclamation, dated March 21st, 1831, 
created two battalions, which received the name of Zouaves, from the 
Arabic Zouaoua. 

This word is fearfully mutilated in its transformation into French, 
Zawawah is the name of a very ancient Berber, or as the French have it, 
Kabyle tribe in Marocco (Mughribu !’Aksa), but still more particularly 
in Algiers (Mughribu l’Ausat). Count Graberg notices this ancient 
tribe under this name in his ‘“ Vocabulary of Names and Places, &c., in 
the Empire of Marocco.” (“Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” 
vol. vii. p. 270.) Out of Zawawah, we might by elision make Zawaws 
or Zuaves ; but we cannot make Zouaves, if the ow is to be pronounced 
as in out, ounce, hound, mound, or as it is indeed commonly pronounced 
in English. : 

The word, however, with its French pronunciation, is now so univer- 
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sally accepted, that after protesting against its correctness, we must 
accept it, as we do Bombay for Mambij. The Zouaves of Algiers resided 
chiefly in the most remote parts of the Jurjura, and they were particu- 
larly known as an industrious, brave, haughty people, whose subjection 
to the Turks had never been but nominal, but who often came to 
Algiers to exchange their oils and other produce for such things as their 
rugged mountains did not afford them. As they had the reputation of 
being the best soldiers in the regency, and as they had under certain cir- 
cumstances granted their military services to Barbaresque princes, their 
name was given to the new militia. This corps, however, received into 
its ranks natives of all kinds, without distinction of origin : mountaineers 
or dwellers on the — townspeople or countrymen, Kabyles, Arabs, 
or Coulouglis (Kuluglis). French officers were appointed to instruct 
them, and to command them. They were volunteers from the army : 
and among the first were Levaillant, at present in command of the 5th 
division of the army of the East; Vergé, also general of brigade ; 
Molliére, who died after the siege of Rome ; and Lamoriciére, who has 
made for himself a name in history, albeit an exile. These were all at 
that time young men, full of courage and energy, perfectly disinterested, 
and who, in the charge they entered upon, neither looked to an advance 
of pay or to more comfortable quarters, but embraced cheerfully a career 
of continuous difficulties, certain privations, and incessant perils, sure, in 
the French military system, of promotion for services rendered. 

The command of the 1st battalion was given to a distinguished staff 
officer, M. Maumet; that of the 2nd, to the captain of Engineers, 
afterwards General, Duvivier, who died of his wounds in Paris in 1848. 
As the enlistment of the native population went on very slowly, and as 
it was moreover felt to be dangerous to leave a handful of officers isolated 
among men in whose fidelity no great confidence could be placed, and 
whose language was even unknown to the Frenchmen, a plan was adopted 
which might probably be also turned to good account in the constitution 
of a Turkish legion : it was that of enlisting Europeans into the ranks. 
A political body which had been troublesome in France, under the name 
of the Volunteers of the Charter ( Volontaires de la Charte), had been 
lately transhipped to Algeria, and it was thought that the best thing 
that could be done with these hot-brained politicians would be to incor- 
porate them into the Zouaves. Strangers from other countries, refugees 
from political and other causes, were also admitted into the ranks, till the 
numbers became so great that some sifting took place. The Europeans, 
not of French origin, were incorporated into the foreign legion, whilst a 
portion of the French were organised into a 67th regiment of the line. 
The first principle of the organisation of the Zouaves remained the same, 
and in the words of a writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, to whom 
we are indebted for this information, “on peut dire que le noyau des 
Zouaves fut composé d’enfans de Paris et d’indigénes des environs 
d’Alger.”* 

The corps had been barely organised for six weeks when it was led by 








* This article is attributed to the Duc d’Aumale, and it would appear, from 
the predilections of the author to Orleanist generals, with some justice. It is, 
however, in every respect, in an historical and military point of view, as also in 
the credit meted out to each and all, most honourable to its author. 
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General Clausel on the expedition of Medeah (Mediyah), and the Zouaves 
received what the French call their baptism of fire, and what we com- 
monly designate as the first smell of gunpowder, at the Pass of Mouzaia 
(Musaya), to which they were destined to give renown by their valour 
upon several subsequent occasions. The circumstances under which the 
Zouaves were placed at first were anything but agreeable, Isolated in 
small parties in the interior of the country, night and day they had only 
to lay down the pickaxe to take up their muskets, and they had the 
greatest difficulty to obtain the commonest necessaries of life; as to com- 
forts, they had none. One of their captains fell in this first campaign, 
the first of a long and glorious list, which comprises names illustrious in 
the annals of the army, a son of the Duke d’Harcourt, who had carried 
the knapsack and the musket ; a nephew of Marshal Duke of Istria, the 
gallant Bessiéres; and a grenadier in the island of Elba, Peraguey, who 
had risen from the ranks to be chef de bataillon, when he was killed in 
1845, and whose grey hairs were for a long time the object of the 
respectful affection of his younger comrades. 

Medeah was evacuated by the French troops early in 1831, but in the 
month of June of the same year General Berthezéne had to lead a divi- 
sion there, to enforce the authority of the Bey who had been appointed 
over the district. On returning from this expedition a furious onslaught 
was made upon the rear-guard, at a time when the soldiers, worn out 
with fatigue and excessive heat, were pursuing their painful way along a 
mountain path which only permitted of the passage of one man at a time. 
Duvivier returned to the succour with the 2nd battalion of Zouaves. The 
natives gave their shouts of war; the Volunteers of the Charter, who 
still wore la blouse gauloise, struck up ‘La Marseillaise,” and falling 
together upon the Kabyles they checked the onslaught, and then retiring 
from eminence to eminence, and covering the march of the wearied 
troops, they enabled the whole force to reach and establish itself at the 
farm of Mouzaia, without the loss of one trophy to the enemy. 

The retreat of Medeah was most honourable to the Zouaves, and they 
assumed from that time a position in the French army. Still recruits 
came in so slowly that the two battalions were reunited into one, and a 
royal decree of the 7th of March, 1833, fixed the number of companies at 
ten, eight French and two native, and it was provided that there should 
be twelve French soldiers in every native company. The command of 
the battalion thus organised was given to De Lamoriciére, he having 
particularly distinguished himself by his gallantry and military capa- 
bilities, by his acquaintance with the language of the country, and by his 
tact and judgment, as well as his zeal and audacity. Their head-quarters 
were Dely-Ibrahim (Dali-Ibrahim, Mad Abraham), where they esta- 
blished dwellings, forges, everything with their own hands. Frequent 
expeditions into the Sahel (Sahel, plain of grassy pasturage ; S4hil, coast), 
the Mitidja, and into the lower region of the Atlas varied the monotony 
of camp life. Every day the Zouaves became more industrious, more dis- 
ciplined, and more warlike ; they learnt to walk quick, and for a long time, 
to manceuvre with precision, and to fight with intelligence. Their uni- 
form and equipments were regulated. They are now so well known, and so 
popular, that it is almost needless to describe them. Their dress is the 
Oriental garb with the colours of the French infantry, and _ is generally 
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supposed to be a style of dress better adapted for a variable climate, and for 
active military exercises, than any that has yet been adopted. The officers 
alone preserved the European dress, as an Oriental garb suited to their 
rank would have been too costly. They often exchanged the képi, how- 
ever, for the red cap, called by the Turks fez, and by the Moors chechia. 
M. de Lamoriciére was known in the province of Algiers by the name of 
Abu or Bu Chechia, Father Cap, but he exchanged this name in Oran for 
Abu Arana, Father Stick! De Lamoriciére was the founder of the 
Zouaves, a force which, whilst it has preserved that personal intelligence 
which is characteristic of irregular troops, and its members have con- 
tinued to be true children of Paris by their liveliness and gaiety, has 
attained all the solidity and precision of the most brilliant regiment. 

Marshal Clausel led the Zouaves, whose military value he was one of the 
first to appreciate, into Oran in 1835. They came under the cognisance 
of the Duke of Orleans on the occasion of the expedition of Mascara, and 
so great was the opinion which the prince entertained of their capabili- 
ties, that on his return to Paris he obtained a decree constituting the 
battalion into a regiment of two battalions of six companies each, with 
permission to raise them to ten. M. de Lamoriciére retained the command, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

On their return to the province of Algeria early in 1836, the Zouaves 
were once more directed upon the old theatre of their exploits— Mouzaia. 
The point was more obstinately defended than before, but the marshal 
also knew his territory better, and the Zouaves were charged to carry the 
crest of the mountains instead of forcing the pass—a most laborious 
enterprise, which they achieved with perfect success. 

The Zouaves did not make part of the first expedition of 1836, but the 
following year one of their battalions formed part of the advance-guard 
of the division, which was destined, under the orders of the Duke of 
Nemours, to revenge the check received the year before. The siege of 
Constantine is the great feature in the history of the Zouaves. They 
marched at the head of the first column of assault. Horace Vernet has 
immortalised the scene at Versailles. This was the last episode in the 
first epoch of African warfare : the treaty of Tafna was concluded, and the 
Turkish government was finally superseded throughout the country. 

Marshal Valée, who had succeeded to the government of Algiers, at- 
tempted to carry out two different systems: one was to govern directly a 
certain portion of the territory, the other was to create a European 
society by the side of Arabic institutions, organised by the genius of Abd 
al Khadr. Placed at the advanced posts, the Zouaves had to accomplish 
at Coleah (Kuliyah) what they had done at Dali Ibrahim—to erect build- 
ings, open roads, and drain the lands. But when Abd al Khadr, yield- 
ing to the irresistible influence by which he was surrounded on all sides, 
abandoned his allegiance and lit up a Holy War, it was more than native 
blood could stand. Large numbers of Zouaves went over to their 
countrymen, and carried into the ranks of the enemy the advantages of 
the military instruction which they had obtained under the French. But 
the regiment did not lose in strength; it had been before reinforced by a 
battalion of volunteers who had defended the citadel of Tlemcen in 1836, 
hence called that of Méchouar, and on the news of hostilities breaking 
out it received a large accession of recruits. 
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Upon the invasion of Abd al Khadr’s territory the ensuing spring, the 
French having been obliged to act on the defensive all winter, the Zouaves 
formed part of the first division under the Duke of Orleans. It is need- 
less to recapitulate the events of that sanguinary campaign, the plains 
scoured by the cavalry of all the tribes of Algeria and Oran, supported 
by the “‘rouges,” as they were called—Abd al Khadr's regular cavalry— 
and every defile obstinately defended by a regular infantry and myriads 
of Kabyles. The Zouaves were, upon every expedition, engaged in every 
battle, and the well-known gathering sounds of their drums and trumpets 
were familiar to the whole army. Every regiment in Africa had a par- 
ticular beat by which it could gather together its men when iegandl be 
night in a fog, or by the heat of a battle. Sometimes it was also sounded 
at a moment of extreme danger. The origin of this is attributed to the 
2nd Light Infantry, General Changarnier’s regiment. 

Winter brought about little rest. The Zouaves had suffered severely, 
and were reorganised. Lamoriciére, raised to the rank of a general 
officer, was succeeded in the command of the regiment by the then 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cavaignac ; and the Commandants Regnault, killed 
in Paris, June, 1848, and Renault, now general of division, both pro- 
moted, were succeeded by the then Commandants Lefld and Saint 
Arnaud. Cavaignac had distinguished himself by the heroic defence of 
the citadel of Tlemcen, at the head of the 2nd African battalion, and his 
energetic character, his mind full of resources, and his calm yet effective 
courage, had already obtained for him a high renown in the army. 

The Zouaves passed the winter at Medeah, amidst all kinds of priva- 
tions and difficulties, yet were they ready in spring to follow Marshal 
Bugeaud on a campaign in the Atlas ; and whilst one battalion proceeded 
in May, under the same marshal, into Oran, another remained, under 
General Baraguay d’Hilliers, in Algiers. The Zouaves thus assisted in 
the war of 1841 at two different points. 

The war had assumed proportions which demanded an increase of 
means. The Zouaves were augmented to three battalions, with a com- 
plete regimental staff, but only one company could receive natives, and 
the corps assumed a purely French character. The mixture of French 
and natives did not work well, and the latter were enrolled in a new 
corps, called that of tirailleurs indigénes, or native riflemen; and these 
battalions, officered by brave, intrepid men, among whom are the now 
well-known General Bosquet, as also Generals Thomas, Vergé, and 
Bourbaki, all well versed in the language of their men, have testified in 
the Crimea that they are worthy younger brothers of the Zouaves. 

No sooner had the regiment of Zouaves thus reconstituted received the 
colours which the king had sent theni, than its three battalions were 
separated to go and serve each in a different province. War had, in fact, 
broken out in every direction. The Zouaves were represented by one or 
two of their battalions in most of the important battles fought in the 
campaigns of 1843 and 1844, obstinate struggles against the Kabyles, 
long marches in the desert, cavalry charges repelled, in the Jurjura, the 
Ouarsenis, among the Beni Menasser, at the capture of the Smalah, in 
the glorious engagements fought by General Bedeau against the Marocco 
cavalry, and lastly, in the memorable battle of Isly. 

Cavaignac was succeeded in the command of the corps in 1844 by 
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Colonel Ladmirault, now general of division. The ensuing year the 
Zouaves were the first to sustain, on the frontiers of Marocco, the effects 
of an insurrection which gradually extended itself throughout the whole 
of the regency. The year 1846 gave them as little repose as any that 
had preceded. It was not till 1847 that the submission of Abd al Khadr 
brought about the entire subjection of the tribes of Algeria. The Zouaves 
were then posted at a site designated after the young prince of that name 
—Aumale. This site was at the extremity of the plain which stretches 
to the east of the Jurjura. It was the point where the submission of the 
tribes was the most precarious. The provisional government had replaced 
M. Ladmirault by Colonel Canrobert, now in command in the Crimea. 
General Canrobert began his African career under the auspices of the 
brave Colonel Combes, who fell at the assault of Constantine. He ac- 
quired habits of command, and was engaged in several brilliant feats of 
arms at the head of a battalion of Chasseurs in the districts of Tenes and 
Batna, his reputation soon ranking him among the very best officers of 
the army. His lieutenant-colonel, M. de Grandchamp, was so dreadfully 
wounded when captain of the Voltigeurs of the 24th Regiment of the 
Line, that the Arabs used his body as a block upon which to cut off the 
heads of forty of his men. His life was saved by the almost miraculous 
devotion of Commandant Morris, now in command of the cavalry in the 
Crimea. 

In 1849 the Zouaves were called from their post, near the Jurjura, to 
take a part in the siege of Zaatcha, upon which occasion General Can- 
robert was the first to mount the breach. After this brilliant success they 
followed their gallant commander to the slopes of the Aures, and termi- 
nated a long and sanguinary campaign by the reduction of Narah. 

On their return to their old quarters at Aumale, Canrobert was suc- 
ceeded in the command of this distinguished corps by M. d’Aurelle, now 
general of brigade in the Crimea. A decree of the 13th of February, 
1852, gave to them a new constitution. It was resolved to increase so 
serviceable a force by another regiment, thus making altogether three 
regiments of three battalions each. They were also armed with rifles. 
With these formidable weapons the rebel mountaineers could no longer 
stand before them. ‘They were driven from their fastnesses, and, gather- 
ing together in the town of Laghouat, they hoisted there the flag of re- 
bellion. General Pélissier Jed a division of the army to besiege this 
remote stronghold, and it was once more the Zouaves who had the 
greatest share in the honours and in the losses of the day; eight officers 
and one hundred and twenty-three men were put hors de combat, and one 
of their captains, M. Menouvrier Defresne, was the first to enter the 
town. 

This was in 1852. In 1854 they received the reward of their numerous 
exploits by being called upon to serve with the French army in the East. 
Alma, Inkerman, numerous repulses of sorties, and other gallant struggles 
before the walls of Sebastopol, have testified that they are still the same 
gallant corps as in Africa, and their countrymen confidently look to their 
occupying, on the day of assault, the same place which they did at Con- 
stantine and at Zaatcha. 








